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ISAIAH xx1 IN THE LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN HISTORY. 


II 


Verses 11-17 


IN examining the two shorter Burdens with which this chapter closes 
it may be well for us in the first place to compare them with the longer 
Burden, verses 1 to 10, which formed the subject of my last paper, in 
order to shew that all three come from the same pen—viz. that of the 
prophet Isaiah—and were called forth by the same political crisis, viz. 
Sargon’s Babylonian campaign in 710 and 709 B.c. 

Note, then, in the first place, that the same dramatic power which 
characterizes the longer Burden is no less strikingly exhibited in these 
shorter prophecies. Theprophet not only sees visions, but he has the power 
of making his readers see them too. With a few rapid strokes he dashes 
off pictures so vivid and impressive that our imagination readily fills in 
the details. Observe, also, the remarkable similarity in point of structure 
which exists between the Burden of the Wilderness of the Sea and the 
Burden upon Arabia. Each of these Burdens is divided into two 
strophes, and in each the second strophe begins with the words, ‘ For 
thus hath the Lord said unto me’!—verses 6 and 16—and ends with 
a solemn declaration that the oracle comes from the Lorp God of Israel 
—verses τὸ and τῇ. Now we have already seen good reason to think 
that the former Burden is from the pen of the prophet Isaiah ; we must 
therefore make the same admission with regard to the latter. Equally 
strong, too, is the evidence with regard to the Burden of Dumah. The 
pathetic tone of this most touching oracle as well as the metaphors 
employed are the same that meet us in Isa. viii 2o-ix 2. In both 


' In the original there is a slight variation in the order of the words thus trans- 
lated in these two verses. 

2 Compare also the strong similarity both of tone and of language in verses 16 
and 17 and in Isa, xv 14. 
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passages ‘night’ and ‘darkness’ stand for the distress and anguish 
caused by war, ‘morning’ for the return of peace and prosperity. And 
just as the earlier passage speaks of those for whom there will be no 
morning, so it is ominously hinted here that such may be the fate 
of Dumah when the second and darker night overtakes her. We may, 
then, reasonably assert that Isaiah wrote all three Burdens, while the 
points of resemblance between them lead us to think that he wrote 
them all about the same time. ‘This conjecture is borne out upon 
further examination. The first, as we have seen, was called forth by 
Sargon’s campaign against Merodachbaladan. ‘That campaign occupied 
two years, viz. 710 and 709 Β.6., the intervening winter being spent 
by Sargon at Babylon. Now it is this fact which throws a remarkable 
light, first on the prediction contained in the Burden upon Arabia that 
within a year according to the years of an hireling the scare of the 
Dedanite caravans will be followed by the overthrow in battle of 
the powerful tribe of Kedar, and then on the answer of the watch- 
man in the Burden of Dumah that a seemingly bricf morning will 
be followed by a second and apparently darker night. Clearly we 
have only to imagine a raid into the desert made by the Assyrian 
cavalry from Babylon as their base in the year 710 B.c., followed up by 
more formidable operations in the next year, in order to be able to 
see a very possible fulfilment of both of these shorter Burdens. The 
question thus becomes one of probability; but before we proceed to the 
discussion of it, it will be advisable for us to engage in a closer examina- 
tion of these remarkable prophecies. 

‘ Nowhere else’, says Ewald, ‘do we find oracles of such great brevity, 
and conveyed in language of such an enigmatical complexion.’ True: 
yet it is possible by a study of the geographical names, which occur in 
these prophecies, to remove much of their vagueness ; and that without 
in any degree diminishing the force and beauty of this part of God’s word. 
Thus, in the Burden of Dumah a cry comes from Seir, plaintively pathetic, 
and repeated in a tone of weariness well indicated in the Hebrew by the 
shortening of the last word in the second clause : Shomér, mah millailéh ; 
shomér, mah milleyl, * Watchman, how far is it in the night ? Watchman, 
how far in the night ?? How soon, that is, will the night of terror and 
danger, of sorrow and anguish, be over? that night which broods over 
Judah the watchman’s home as well as over Edom, since both of these 
nations according to Sargon were found plotting together against Assyria 
in the year 711 B.C. at the time of the fall of Ashdod. Now it will be 
seen in the course of this paper that the interpretation offered depends 
on the identification of Dumah with a spot, not in Edom, but far across 
the eastern desert, nearly half-way to Babylon. ‘The study is, in fact, 
geographical as well as historical, for without some definite knowledge 
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of the places and countries mentioned in these Burdens it is impossible 
for us either to enter into their meaning or to search out their fulfilment. 

Of the different geographical names here mentioned—Dumah, Seir, 
Arabia, Dedan, Tema, and Kedar—Arabia is the most familiar, and with 
the exception possibly of Kedar the hardest to define. It may, however, 
be stated with certainty that in the Bible as in the Assyrian inscriptions 
the name denotes, not the whole of that vast peninsula now so called, 
but only that portion which lies to the north of the Shammar mountains, 
including the triangular tract known as the Syrian Desert, which extends 
from Palestine to the Euphrates and has its apex a little to the north of 
Damascus. ‘The Arabians, according to Jer. iii 2, dwell in the A/idbar, 
i.e. ‘the Wilderness’ par excellence, the Madbaru or Mudbaru of the 
Assyrian records, which Sargon speaks of as extending from Rapiqu' on 
the Euphrates to the Brook of Egypt. It was in this AZidbar that 
Uzziah, who was helped by God against the Arabians, built towers for 
the protection of his flocks.’ 

But besides the country of Arabia the inscriptions of ‘Tiglathpileser IV, 
Sargon, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal mention a kingdom of Arabia 
which appears to have had for its capital the fortress of Adumfi, to be 
identified, as we shall see presently, with Isaiah’s Dumah. ‘This kingdom of 
Arabia is referred to in Jer. xxv 24 and Ezek. xxvii 21, and probably also in 
the Isaianic Burden; but it is notalittle remarkable that Dumah or Adum(, 
the centre of that kingdom, has here a separate Burden of its own. The 
most likely explanation is that at this crisis Dumah was in the hands of 
the Edomites and had become a dependency of Mount Seir. In endea- 
vouring to locate the kingdom of Arabia some help may be obtained from 
the inscriptions of Ashurbanipal. Ashurbanipal informs us that Yaiteh 
king of Arabia sent succours to his rebellious brother Shamash-shum-ukin 
the king of Babylon ; and further that the forces of Vaiteh were defeated 
by the Assyrians along what is now the eastern border of Palestine, so 
that Vaiteh himself was driven to seek a refuge with his ally Nathan the 
Nabathaean, whose land is described as ruqu, i.e. ‘ distant’ from Assyria, 
presumably more distant than the kingdom of Arabia.’ ‘These statements 
of the Assyrian king all point to the Jowf oasis as the nucleus of the ancient 
kingdom of Arabia, this oasis holding a central position with regard to 
Babylon, Eastern Palestine, and the country of the Nabathaeans. 

Now, according to the Isaianic Burden, ‘ the children of Kedar’ are the 
chief tribe of this kingdom of Arabia. Similarly in Ezek. xxvii 21 we read 
of ‘ Arabia and all the princes of Kedar’. The words suggest some close 


1 Cylinder Inscription, lines 12, 13. 
2 2 Chron, xxvi 7, 10. In the latter verse the initial letters of ‘ wilderness’, 
‘lowland’, ‘ plain’, and ‘ mountains’ ought all to be capitals. 
8. See the Rassam Cylinder, col. vii 107-124 and viii 57. 
B2 
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connexion between Arabia and Kedar, without permitting us to look on 
the two as identical. Exactly the same impression is conveyed by the 
inscriptions of Ashurbanipal. On one of his cylinders Ashurbanipal calls 
Vaiteh ‘king of Arabia’, on another ‘king of Kedar’. In the former 
inscription he states that after Vaiteh had fallen into his hands, his wife 
Adija, who is styled ‘ queen of Arabia’, was captured along with Ammuladi 
king of Kedar. Then later on he tells us how he appointed Abiyateh the 
Kedarene to succeed Vaiteh on the throne of Arabia.2 The impression 
thus given is that the tribe of Kedar, being a purely nomadic people, 
were vassals of the sovereigns of Arabia, whose capital city of Aduma 
appears to have lain in the heart of their deserts.* In times of peace the 
kingdom of Arabia, having a fixed geographical centre in the group of 
oases near to Adumf@, would naturally exercise a supremacy over the 
neighbouring tribes ; but in times of war ‘the mighty men of the children 
of Kedar’ would be apt to assert themselves. 
The Biblical Dumah, which has been identified with the Arabian 
Adumi, is the next geographical name which calls for our attention. 
Dumah is the Hebrew for ‘silence’. Hence Ewald would render the 
title of the second Burden ‘ High Oracle of Silence’. But such a render- 
ing is inadmissible for this reason, that the titles of all the other Isaianic 
Burdens contain the name or description of some place or country. 
Equally inadmissible is the view of the Septuagint that ‘ Dumah’ stands 
for Edom. ‘This is a mere guess, arising out of the mention of Seir, and 
may be placed side by side with their confounding ‘Tema with ‘Teman. 
A far more rational conjecture is to identify the Dumah and Tema of 
these Burdens with the two sons of Ishmael mentioned in Gen. xxv 14, 15. 
Just as Kedar and Nebaioth stand for tribes of nomad Arabs, so Dumah 
and Tema represent settled communities. They are, in fact, the Biblical 
names of the two chief oases of ancient Arabia. Dumah is the lovely 
oasis, or rather group of oases, known as the Jowf,* one of whose chief 
towns, now called Jowf, bore till lately the name of Daumat-el-Jandal, 
‘the stony Dumah’. Tema is the oasis and town of Teima. That 
Dumah should form the subject of a prophecy is not at all surprising, 
when we consider the fertility of this desert-province joined to its unique 
central position. The Jowf lies a little to the north of a straight line 
drawn from the head of the Gulf of Akabah to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and is nearer to Palestine than to the Euphrates in the ratio 
1 Rassam Cylinder vii 83 and Cylinder RB vii 87, 88. 
3 Rassam Cylinder viii 15, 24, 25; 31, 46, 47, and ix τύ, 17. 
3 Rassam Cylinder ix 2, where Ashurbanipal speaks of ‘ the Kedarenes of Vaiteh 
son of Bir-Dadda king of Arabia’. 
* The Jowf is a large oval depression, some sixty or seventy miles long, whence 
the name El Jowf, ‘the Hollow’. For a striking description of its beauty see 
Palgrave’s Journey through Central Aralna vol.i p. 56. A picture of the Jowf is 
given in Lady Anne Blunt’s Pilgrimage to the Nejd vol. i, opposite p. 120. 
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of about three to four. It is situated on the shortest and most direct 
route from Egypt to the Euphrates valley: it also lies midway between 
Damascus and Hail in Central Arabia. At the time when this Burden 
was uttered the Jowf belonged to Edom, for the voice that enquires 
so anxiously as to the fate of Dumah calls to the prophet out of Seir. 
This is a little surprising when we consider that the Jowf, which lies due 
east of Edom, is separated from that country by more than 200 miles of 
flat arid desert. On the other hand, we must remember that the Jowf 
lies nearer to Edom than to any other country, and that Edom was now 
strong. In the days of Ahaz she recovered the port of Elath on the Red 
Sea and invaded Judah,’ and now her strong arm has stretched across the 
desert and seized on the Jowf. 

The above theory as to the Jowf being in 710 B.c. in the hands of the 
Edomites is supported by an incidental statement in Lam. iv 21, where 
Edom is addressed as having settlements in the land of Uz. Wetzstein 
has brought forward some very strong arguments to shew that Uz, 
the home of the patriarch Job, must be located in the western corner of 
the Hauran, due east of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee.* ‘This 
district lies between Damascus and Samaria, and must have suffered very 
severely at the time of the fall of those cities in 732 B.c. and 722 B.c. 
respectively, and again in 720 B.c. when Sargon put down the revolt of 
Jaubihdi of Hamath, in which those cities took part. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that the land of Uz fell into the hands of the 
Edomites shortly after its thrice-repeated desolation by the Assyrians. 
Now with this acquisition of Uz by the Edomites we are inclined to 
connect their seizure of the Jowf, which is easily approached from 
the Hauran by way of the Wady Sirhan, a wady well supplied with water 
to within fifteen miles of the Jowf. It is possible, also, that these 
forward movements on the part of Edom may have some connexion 
with a statement made by Sargon in his Annals that in 715 B.c. he 
settled Arabs in Samaria. The Assyrians sought to denationalize 
conquered peoples by the settlement of alien populations in their 
midst. Thus Sargon may at this same date have promoted, or at 
least permitted,’ a settlement of hostile Edomites both in Dumah 
and in the land of Uz. 

‘Tema, the modern Teima, the second great oasis of ancient Arabia, 
lies some 200 miles almost due south of the Jowf. It is mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser IV along with Sheba and Ephah.* That most interesting 
relic the Teima Stone,’ which, to judge from the type of the Phoenician 


1 2 Chron. xxviii 17 and 2 Kings xvi 6, where for DUS Syria we should prob- 
ably read DIN Edom. Elath was recovered to Edom, not to Syria, 

2 For the fertility of this district see 4 Pilgrimage to the Nejd vol.i pp. 33, 37) 47. 

3 See Olmstead Western Asia in the Days of Sargon p. 73. 

4 Nimrad Inscription, Rev. line 53. 5 See The Biblical World for June 1909, 
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alphabet employed, must date from the fifth or sixth century B.c., gives 
us a fair idea of the cosmopolitan character of ancient Tema. It records 
the introduction into the pantheon of Tema of a new divinity, Tsalm of 
Hajam, whose hereditary priesthood is to be endowed with sixteen palms 
of the field and five from the treasure of the king. ‘Tsalm is a name of 
the planet Saturn, called by the Assyrians kakkabu tsalmu, ‘the dark 
star’, On the narrow edge of the stone is a bas-relief of the new 
divinity draped in Assyrian fashion, and also of his priest, who bears the 
name ‘T’salm-shezeb, ‘Tsalm has delivered’. The name of the priest’s 
father, Pet-Osiri, ‘ he whom Osiris gave’, which occurs in the course of the 
inscription, is Egyptian ; and the inscription itself is written in Aramaic. 
The fact that Aramaic was the language of the desert helps to explain 
the introduction of certain Aramaic words and forms into the Burden of 
Dumah.' ‘The cosmopolitan character of the people of Tema as witnessed 
to by the Teima Stone, as well as their commercial proclivities,? would 
make their oasis a natural haven of refuge for the flying Dedanite traders. 

For the home of the Dedanites themselves we look to the rugged 
mountainous tract that lies to the west and south of Teima, viz. the 
lava-field of the Harra, known as the Wa’ar of Arabia. In the geogra- 
phical chain ‘ Dedan and ‘Tema and Buz’ given in Jer. xxv 23, Buz has 
been identified with the land of Bazu, mentioned in Esarhaddon’s 
Arabian campaign, and has been located in the Jebel Shammar to 
the east of Teima. Dedan must therefore lie to the west of that 
town. Again, in Ezek. xxvii 19-21, where the order of names appears 
to run from south to north, Dedan is mentioned after Vedan (= Waddan 
near Medina) and Javan (=Jawan or Jahn), and before Arabia and 
Kedar, which bids us look for it in the same neighbourhood. Further, 
the physical characteristics of the Harra harmonize well with the prophet’s 
warning in Jer. xlix 8, where the Dedanites, engaged as here in traffic, 
are counselled to withdraw from the Edomite frontier, and to ‘ dwell 
deep’ in the recesses of their native mountains that so they may escape 
the approaching overthrow. As that overthrow comes from the north it 
will follow that Dedan must lie to the south of Edom. ‘The same may 
be inferred from Ezek. xxv 13 R.V. 

‘The forest in Arabia’ must be sought for between the Jowf and 
Teima, inasmuch as the former is the centre of the disturbed district, 
the latter the haven of refuge for which the fugitives make.* Now the 


1 These will be found in Delitzsch’s Isaiah in loco. The question as to whether 
Isaiah understood Aramaic is answered in the affirmative by Isa. xxxvi 11, 

2 Job vi 10. 

3 This rules out of court Wetzstein’s suggestion that the Hebrew word ya‘ar, 
translated ‘forest’, points to the Wa'ar of Arabia. The Wa’ar, which lies west, 
south, and cast of Teima, is too remote from the scene of hostilities, 
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French explorer Hubert tells us that when travelling SSE. from 
the Jowf to Hail on the second day’s march he found himself in 
the vicinity of a lofty chain of wooded hills called El Felouh.' The 
hills were reached at 1.12 p.m., and the last of them was passed at 
8.57 p.m.’ It might thus be possible to identify ‘the forest in Arabia’ 
with this district ; but a better identification than even the wooded hills 
of El Felouh, which lie rather too much to the east, is to be found in 
the sand-desert of the Nefid, through which the direct route from the 
Jowf to Teima passes. ‘This is indeed a dry and thirsty land, in which 
the fugitive caravans might well need succours. ‘Over all this ground’, 
writes Wetzstein, ‘ you do not find a single drop of water either in winter 
orsummer.’* And yet ‘desert for desert ’—so Blunt assures us—‘ there 
is none more luxuriant than this district of red sand.’ Three different 
grasses are found there and two considerable bushes, worthy to be 
ranked as trees.*| The bosky nature of this desert tract would allow 
of its being described by the Hebrew word ya‘ay ἢ the sense of 
‘thicket’, a meaning which it sometimes bears. And yet it is not 
so much the bushes as the remarkable configuration of tie Nefid that 
marks it out as the sheltering refuge referred to in the Isaianic Burden. 
The whole surface of the ground is pitted with deep horse-shoe hollows 
called fu/jes. These fudjes vary in depth from 20 to 220 feet, and in 
width from 50 yards to a quarter of a mile. In the deepest of them the 
solid ground is reached beneath the superincumbent sand.’ In this 
labyrinth of hollows the traders would be completely screened from 
view, and could safely ‘lodge’, or pass the night, for the dry sands 
of the Neffid would leave no tell-tale footmarks to betray their where- 
abouts. Death from hunger, thirst, and fatigue would form their chief 
danger, and glad must they have been for the friendly succours which 
reached them as they neared Teima. 

We have now sufficiently discussed the different geographical names 
contained in these Burdens, and it will be seen what a flood of light 
they throw on the passage. But in order to substantiate our theory that 
these prophecies met with their fulfilment in a cavalry raid into the 
desert made by the Assyrians from Babylon in 710 B.c. followed by 
a more formidable invasion in the following year, we have to consider three 


1 Marked on Sticler’s Map and in The Times Atlas. 

* Journal d'un Voyage en Arabie p. 50. 

3 Appendix to Delitzsch’s Isaiah, 

4 ‘The Nefid is better wooded and richer in pasture than any part of the desert 
we have passed since leaving Damascus. It is tufted all over with ghada bushes, 
and bushes of another kind called yerta.’ A Pilgrimage to the Nejd vol. i p. 157. 

5 See an article by J. S. Blunt in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, new series, vol. ii pp. 94-96. A picture of the /u/jes in the Nefad is given 
in A Pilgrimage to the Nejd, opposite p. 160. 
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questions: first, the possibility of leading an armed force from Babylon 
across the desert to attack the Jowf ; secondly, the inducement to the 
Assyrians at that time to undertake such an expedition ; and lastly, 
the positive evidence that such an expedition was actually undertaken 
by them. 

The question as to the possibility of leading an armed force from 
Babylon against the Jowf can now be solved, thanks to the researches 
of modern travellers. Ina paper by Captain S. 5. Butler, read before 
the Royal Geographical Society in May rgog, entitled ‘ Baghdad to 
Damascus ’, the writer observes that ‘ between Nedjef’—on the Euphrates 
a little to the south of Babylon—‘ and ΕἸ Jowf there is a distinct line 
of communication and wells’. According to Glaser the Wady Sirhan 
or North Arabian /ow/, i.e. ‘ valley’ or ‘depression’, drains into the 
Euphrates.’ In Stieler’s map of Arabia this wady is marked as running 
south-east from the Hauran to the Jowf, and thence ENE. to the Euphrates 
in the vicinity of Babylon. Further, that part of the wady which lies 
between the Jowf and the Euphrates is marked on the map as ‘low 
ground, good pasturage’. A definite route across the desert, furnished 
with water supplies and pasturage would greatly facilitate the advance of 
an army ; whilst, as to the distance to be covered, it is not so great as 
might be imagined. According to Wetzstein ‘ the great enchanting oasis 
of ΕἸ Jowf with the city of Dumai’ is only ‘ four De/w/-marches to the 
south-west of Babylon’. In view of the above facts it would evi- 
dently be easier to conduct an armed force to the Jowf from Babylon 
or Damascus than from aay other quarter, and easiest from 
Babylon. When, then, we bear in mind the spirit shewn by the 
Assyrians in overcoming obstacles, and more especially in executing 
long desert marches, we cannot suppose that they would find any so 
great difficulty in marching from Babylon upon the Jowf. But we must 
not leave this part of our subject without calling attention to the fact that 
when Sargon drew near to Babylon he entrenched himself on the west 
side of the Euphrates in the old fortress of Dur-Ladinu in Bit-Dakkuri. 
Bit-Dakkuri is held to have been the most northerly of the Chaldaean 
states which lay between Babylon and the sea.’ It follows, therefore, 
that Dur-Ladinu cannot have been far from Nedjef, the point where the 
road to the Jowf quits the river.‘ It would thus be most favourably 
situated for any advance on that oasis, and if, as I imagine, Sargon 

1 Skisze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens vol. ii p. 342. 

3 Appendix to Delitzsch’s Isaiah. The Delul is the dromedary or riding camel 
as distinguished from the common draught camel. According to Doughty ‘a 
Delul in good condition will go 70 miles a day for short distances ; 60 to 65 for a 
weck, and 50 for a fortnight’ (Arabia Deserta vol. ii p. 519). 

* H. Winckler Untersuchungen pp. 51, 52. 

* Olmstead (Western Asia p. 139) places it near the modern Kerbela. 
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made it the head-quarters of his army during the Babylonian campaign, 
we can well understand how easily from this base in the autumn of 
710 B.C. a cavalry raid could be made into the country round Dumah, 
followed up by a more serious expedition in the next year. 

Secondly, as regards the inducements to such an expedition: at the 
time at which we are looking they certainly were not small. The Jowf 
was a most desirable possession in itself. It was also a most convenient 
halting-place on the shortest route between Babylon and Egypt, and 
a great desert centre. Sargon, who had just made Babylon the second 
capital of his empire, would naturally wish to control the commerce of 
the desert and to draw it to that city. ‘This he could most conveniently 
do by seizing the Jowf, a feat comparatively easy of accomplishment 
while the main body of his army was quartered at Babylon. A further 
inducement, if any were needed, would be found in the consideration 
that in capturing the Jowf he would be inflicting a well-deserved chastise- 
ment upon Edom, a state which in conjunction with Philistia, Judah, and 
Moab had been found ‘ speaking seditions and acting with base wicked- 
ness’ at the time of the siege of Ashdod in the previous year." All this 
being taken into account, we are almost inclined to say that it would 
have been strange if, when such a convenient opportunity offered, 
Sargon had left the Jowf untouched, and the more so since such 
an expedition would permit of his chastising the Arabs, whose sym- 
pathies were always with the enemies of Assyria.? 

Lastly, the positive evidence that such an expedition against the Jowf 
was actually undertaken by the Assyrians is furnished by the following 
extract from a cylinder of Esarhaddon,’ which refers to an event that 
must have happened about 675 8.c., i. 6. some thirty-five years after the 
time at which we are looking :— 

‘ Adumi, a fortress in Arabia, which Sennacherib king of Assyria, the 
father who begat me, captured, and | the goods, the treasures, and] the gods 
thereof he carried away to Assyria... Hazael, king of Arabia, came with 
his costly present to Nineveh the city of my lordship, and kissed my feet. 
For the restoration of his gods he implored me. I granted him mercy. 
Those gods I renovated, I wrote upon them the might of Ashur my lord 
and the inscription of my name, and I gave them back to him, ‘Tabua, 
who had been brought up in my palace, I appointed to sovereignty over 
them. Along with her gods I sent her back to her land. 1 added 65 
camels to the former tribute imposed by my father, and I laid it upon 


1 See the broken cylinder of Sargon already quoted. The original, marked 
K 1668, is in Table-case C in the Nimrad Gallery of the British Museum. 

* e.g. they served as mercenaries in the army of Hezekiah, and went to the 
help of Shamash-shum-ukin when he rebelled against his brother Ashurbanipal. 

% Now in the Assyrian Room of the British Museum, Table-case H, No. 91028, 
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him. Afterwards fate carried off Hazael, and I set on his throne his son 
Jahlu. Fifty camels and 1,000 bundles of spices I added to the tribute 
paid by his father, and placed it on him.’ 

‘The Aduma of the above extract has with very considerable probability 
been identified with the Biblical Dumah, which is found written Ἰδουμά ἢ 
in the Septuagint of 1 Chron. i 30 and again in Gen. xxv 14 in some 
copies ; and Dumah, evidently to be sought for in Arabia, has no better 
identification than Daumat-el-Jandal,? at present called Jowf, in the desert 
province of the same name. 

Adumti is described by Esarhaddon as a fortress in Arabia. The 
present town of Jowf, though not without ancient fortifications, such as 
the castle and the tower of Marid, cannot boast of any structure reaching 
back to the age of Sennacherib. But the very name Daumat-cl-Jandal, 
‘the stony’ or ‘rocky Dumah ’, either denotes that the town was fortified 
or else points to the fact that stone was plentiful in the neighbourhood. 
If we adopt the latter sense, and bear in mind the richness of this oasis, 
we shall be driven to the conclusion that tis lovely spot must always 
have had its guardian fortress. 

The nationality of Hazael is a point cf some interest. He may have 
been an Arab ; in which case the Arabs ‘aust have recaptured Aduma 
subsequently to its being taken by Sargun from the Edomites. On the 
other hand, since we are told by Ashurbanipal that he had a brother 
named Bir-Dadda, i.e. Benhadad, we are tempted to look upon him as 
a Syrian. And yet it is just as likely that he was an Edomite, for in the 
Old Testament Hadad appears as distinctively an Edomite royal name.® 
However this may have been, if Hazael were not an Arab, then by 
marrying him to an Arabian princess brought up at the court of Assyria, 
Esarhaddon must have sought to conciliate the Arab tribes around 
Adumia, who appear to have had a partiality for female rulers,‘ and at 
the same time to establish a strong Assyrian influence in that city. This 
was just at that time a matter of some importance, since the oasis lay, as 
we have seen, on the shortest route between Babylon—so lately raised 
from its ruins to be the second capital of the empire—and Egypt, the 
country which Esarhaddon was planning to conquer. 

Esarhaddon tells us that Aduma was captured by his father Senna- 
cherib, but he does not tell us who was king of Adumifi at the time of 


1 To be carefully distinguished from "ISovpaia, which is found instead of ’Eéwp 
almost universally in the prophetical books, 

2 Supposed to be the Domatha of Pliny. Nat. Hist. vi 32. 

3. See 1 Chron. i 46, 50 and 1 Kings xi 14. As to the Aramaean origin of some 
of the Edomite princes see Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition p. 222 foot-note 1. 

4 Tiglathpileser IV mentions two successive queens of Arabia, Zabibi and Samsi. 
Samsi is also mentioned by Sargon. Ashurbanipal mentions another female 
sovereign, Adija. 
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its capture. The break in the sentence just before the mention of 
Hazael suggests that Adumii may have been under another king 
at the time when Sennacherib took it. In either case the gods of 
Adumi are of necessity the gods of Hazael king of Adumii, who comes 
to Nineveh with a costly present to get them back. Now it has been 
supposed that this ‘ present’ was the yearly tribute imposed by Senna- 
cherib, and undoubtedly the Assyrian word ¢amartu, here employed, is 
sometimes used in that sense. But éamartu has also the meaning of 
‘gift’, and is used of gifts no doubt often extorted by fear. ‘The 
ordinary word for ‘tribute’ is madatu or mandattu, which occurs 
twice at the close of the above extract. That it was not his yearly 
tribute which Hazael brought to Esarhaddon is proved by the words 
which follow, “7 granted him mercy’. ‘This is a very strong expres- 
sion. It is used by the Assyrian kings, and more especially by 
Ashurbanipal, of lenience shewn to those whose lives had been justly 
forfeited by the sin of rebellion.’ If Hazael had gone on paying his 
tribute regularly year by year, he would have had no need of mercy. 
The phrase indicates that the tribute imposed by Sennacherib must 
have ceased to be paid, so that for a time at least Aduma must 
have been in a state of rebellion. But if this were so, what could 
have led Hazael to run the great risk of appearing in person before 
the Assyrian king? He was influenced probably both by hope and 
by fear. By hope in part, because Esarhaddon was a merciful monarch, 
and had just shewn remarkable lenity in rebuilding the rebellious city of 
Babylon which his father had so ruthlessly destroyed. This act of Esar- 
haddon has kindled hope in the breast of Hazael ; but it has also kindled 
fear. For Babylon is so much nearer to Adumfi than Nineveh that it is 
no longer safe for Hazael to remain ina state of rebellion. With Babylon 
again established as a second capital of the empire, how easily may an 
armed force be once more sent against Adumfi. It is these considera- 
tions that have induced Hazael to run the great risk of appearing in 
person before the Assyrian king. 

So far no mention has been found in the inscriptions of Sennacherib 
of the capture of Adumfi. If it had occurred during the earlier part of 
his reign, 705 to 689 B.c., we should have expected to find it recorded, 
as the inscriptions for that period are sufficiently full and explicit. After 
689 8.6. to the end of the reign in 681 b.c. all is at present a blank. 
Hence many would place the capture of Aduma in this interval. But 
the history of the oasis, as we have sought to trace it in the above extract 
from Esarhaddon, rather favours an earlier date. Adumfi was captured 
by Sennacherib apparently when under some other king than Hazael, 
and was laid under tribute. The tribute, we may suppose, was paid for 


1 As in the case of Necho of Egypt and Baal of Tyre. 
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a time ; then presently it was discontinued, we know not for how long. 
But shortly after the rebuilding of Babylon, 680 to 678 B.c., Hazael, the 
then ruler of Aduma, comes to Nineveh to ask for the gods of his city, 
and doubtless at the same time to tender his submission. ‘This view of 
the case points to an earlier date for the capture of Adumfi than the 
interval 689 to 681 B.c. And surely it would have been more to 
Assyria’s interest to capture the Jowf and lay it under tribute during the 
closing years of Sargon, at a time when it was designed to make Babylon 
the second capital of the empire, than during the dark interval, 689 to 
681 &.c., when Babylon was lying in ruins. I suggest, then, that Aduma 
was captured by Sennacherib in 709 B.c., during the life of his father 
Sargon ; and that this explains how it is that no record is left us of its 
capture save the brief incidental notice of Esarhaddon quoted above. 
The Assyrian scribes, as is well known, were wont to centre attention 
on the exploits of the reigning monarch almost to the exclusion of those 
performed by his generals, and in 709 b.c. the inscriptions of Sargon 
were certainly getting so full that there would be no room for the warlike 
achievements even of his son. 

But it is possible to adduce some yet further evidence for the capture 
of Adumai by Sennacherib in the year 709 B.c. The facts may be stated 
thus. After the close of the campaign against Merodachbaladan in that 
year, Sargon appears to have stayed on in Babylonia two years longer. 
He was thus absent from Assyria from 710 to 707 B.c. ; during which 
interval, or at any rate during the latter half of it, Sennacherib was left 
in charge in Assyria with his head-quarters at Kalah.' Now to this 
period must be assigned four letters written by Sennacherib to his father 
Sargon. ‘The earliest of the four makes mention of the floods in Kurban, 
which we know from another source happened in 710 8.6.7 A second 
refers to the tribute brought from Qummukh and the discontentment 
felt with regard to it. ‘This may be assigned to the year after the con- 
quest of Qummukh, i.e. to 707 B.c.° The remaining two are concerned 
with the Armenian troubles. One dwells on the threatening advance 
of Argishtish king of Armenia, the other on his overthrow by the 
Gimirrai. Hence they have been assigned respectively to 708 and 
707 Bc.‘ It will thus be seen that the year 709 is so far left 
untouched. Now a little earlier in these same Armenian troubles, and 


1 See Olmstead’s Western Asia p. 17 foot-note 45, where he shews that line 16 
of the fragment Rm, 2. 97 sharru ishtu Babili issukhra, ‘the king departed from 
Babylon’, refers to the fifteenth year of Sargon, 707 B.c. 

2 Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 731. Compare Johns’s Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents 1141 line 59. 3 Harper, No. 196. 

4 The two letters in question are Harper, Nos, 198 and 197. The former is 
assigned by Olmstead to Elul (September) 708 B.c., and the latter to the summer 
of the following year. Western Asia pp. 154-156 and foot-notes 26 and 41. 
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probably in this very year 709 B.c., we have two letters from the Assyrian 
general Upakhkhir-Bel addressed to Sargon.’ In both of these letters 
reference is made to Kharda, an Assyrian town near the Armenian 
frontier, and in the later letter Argishtish is mentioned by name. But 
what concerns us now is the fact that in the earlier letter immediately 
after the usual greeting ‘ Peace be to the king’, there follows a second 
greeting : ‘ Peace to the king’s son.’ The most probable interpretation 
of this most unusual addition is that the writer, who was doubtless well 
informed, believed Sennacherib to be in Babylonia with his father at the 
time when he wrote the letter. 

But if Sennacherib was in Babylonia in the year 709 B.c., it may be 
asked what further evidence we have to shew that he made a campaign 
from Babylonia into Arabia. Here Herodotus comes to our help, for 
when writing of Sennacherib’s famous expedition against Palestine and 
Egypt in 701 B.c. he styles him ‘ King of the Arabians and of the 
Assyrians’, and calls his army ‘ the army of the Arabians’? ‘This singular 
prominence given to Arabia, which so sorely puzzled Josephus,* receives 
some explanation if Aduma, the capital of Arabia, was actually taken 
by Sennacherib écfore he ascended the throne of Assyria ; for then he 
would appear to the Egyptian informants of Herodotus as king of Arabia 
before he became king of Assyria. Then as to ‘the Arabian army’ of 
which Herodotus speaks: the words have been held to mean that 
Sennacherib was greatly assisted by the Arabs in his Palestinian expedi- 
tion. But the Arabs were never in any hurry to help the Assyrians, and 
if, as seems likely, they did so on this occasion, it must have been 
because some strong Assyrian influence had already been established in 
Arabia, viz. by the capture of Adumi.* 

Our argument then is, that Sennacherib while in Babylonia in the 
year 709 B.C. made a campaign into Arabia, starting from Babylon, or 
possibly from Dur-Ladinu, as his base ; and in the course of the campaign 
he captured Adumfi or Dumah, then in the hands of the Edomites, and 
at the same time inflicted a severe defeat on the tribe of Kedar in the 
neighbouring deserts, thus completing the fulfilment of the two shorter 
prophecies in Isaiah xxi. It thus appears with regard to the three 
Burdens contained in this chapter that in every case the earlier portion 
of each Burden was fulfilled by Sargon, viz. in 710 B.c., and the latter 
portion by Sennacherib, viz. in 689 B.c. as regards the longer Burden, 
and in 709 B.c. in the case of the two shorter ones. 


CHARLES BOUTFLOWER. 


1 Harper, Nos. 548 and 424. See Western Asia pp. 151, 152, also foot-note 14. 

2 Hdt. ii 141. * Ant, = τ. 2. 

4 In the same way Esarhaddon by his Arabian campaign secured the help of the 
Arabs in his invasion of Egypt. 
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THE ORIGIN AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE SYRIAC PENTATEUCH. 


I 


Or the origin and the early history of the Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament very little definite knowledge is at present available. The 
traditions of the Syrian Church are late, and they tell us nothing be- 
yond the fact that in the age in which these traditions were written 
down the Scriptures of the Old Testament used by Syrian Christians 
were believed by them to be very ancient. The investigations of 
modern scholars have been mainly devoted to finding out whether the 
translation was made by Jews or by Christians, but they cannot be said to 
have yielded definite results. In this paper I propose to draw certain 
conclusions as to the origin and the early history of the version from 
a collation of a number of ancient MSS of the Syriac Pentateuch. 

One of the MS treasures of the British Museum is a Syriac Penta- 
teuch— Add. 14,425, hereafter called D—bearing the date ‘in the year 
of the Greeks 775’, i.e. A.D. 464, and regarded as the oldest dated 
Biblical MS in existence. About two years ago Dr W. E. Barnes made 
the important discovery that this MS presents a text which 

(1) differs considerably from that found in Pentateuch MSS of a later 
date, and 
(2) adheres very closely to the Massoretic Hebrew text. 

During part of 1911 I had the privilege of assisting Dr Barnes in 
certain work upon which he was engaged, and I was informed by him of 
the discovery which he had made. When later I proposed to make 
a special investigation of this MS, in the hope of finding some- 
thing which might cast light upon the origin and early history of 
the Version as a whole, Dr Barnes most generously allowed me to 
make what use I wished of his discovery and heartily encouraged me in 
my proposed enquiry. For this, as well as for advice and help, given 
on many subsequent occasions, I am under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr Barnes." 

I began the collation of D in Oct. 1911, but I soon found that my 
first work must be to determine approximately the text of the Peshitta 

1 The Governing Body of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, kindly made me 
a grant from the Scholarship Fund of the College to aid me in my researches, 
To that Body I now express my sincere thanks, for, without their financial 


assistance, it would have been impossible for me to have brought this investigation 
to a conclusion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the sixth century, in order clearly to know what readings in D were 
unique, and what readings were common to D and to other early MSS 
of the Pentateuch. This led me to collate a// Pentateuch MSS in the 
British Museum of a date prior to the tenth century a.p. It seemed to 
me to be advisable also to secure the evidence of an important MS at 
present in the Laurentian Library, Florence.’ 


II 


(i) D contains Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Dr Wright describes it thus: ‘This volume appears to have been the 
work of two scribes, the one of whom wrote from the beginning to 
fol. 115, the other from fol. 116 to the end. .. . The character in both 
parts is a fine bold Estrangela’ (2. 27. Cat.). A note at the end of 
Exodus states that the MS was written at Amid in the year of the 
Greeks 775, i.e. A.D. 464, for Mar —, priest of Agel.? 

Dr Wright’s conjecture that this volume is the work of two different 
scribes is one which a careful examination of the whole MS has com- 
pletely substantiated. ‘The following points have to be considered :— 

(a) If it was originally intended that this volume should be a 
complete Pentateuch, the absence of Leviticus is strange. 

(2) The part of the MS containing Genesis and Exodus is written by 
a different hand from that which wrote Numbers and Deuteronomy. The 
script of Genesis and Exodus is rounder, and more sloping, than that of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, and, as Syriac writing between the fifth and 
the eighth centuries became less round and less sloping, and more angular 
and more upright, it also seems probable that the first part of D was 
written earlier than the second part. As a confirmation of the difference of 
handwriting it may be noted that, whereas in the second part the title of 
the books is written regularly on the fifth and tenth leaves of every quire, 
in the first part there is no trace of any system in the placing of the title. 

(ὃ The last leaf of Deuteronomy, containing Deut. xxxiv 2-12, is 
lost, and it is impossible to say whether a colophon was added to the 
second part or not. The note on fol. 115 Ὁ at the end of Exodus, 
giving information as to the date and the place of writing, is a colophon, 
and comes from the hand that wrote the previous pages. A colophon 
most naturally applies to what goes before, and not to what comes after, 
and it would be unusyal to find a colophon to a whole work on the 


1 This I was enabled to obtain through the kindness of the Court of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, who made a grant from the ‘Moray Research Fund’, 
sufficient to cover the expenses of procuring photographs of the Pentateuch portion 
of this MS. 

? Several words of this colophon have been erased. By the application of 
a chemical re-agent, some of the obliterated letters become clear. ‘Agel’ seems to 
me certain. 
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middle page. It seems probable, therefore, that the two parts were 
originally distinct and separate. It is worthy of note that Numbers 
begins on fol. 116 Ὁ, and as many codices begin on the obverse side of 
the first leaf, we may in this find corroboration of the view that a separate 
codex originally began here. 

(4) The text of Genesis and Exodus found in this MS is distinguished 
by a close adherence to the Massoretic Hebrew. In Genesis I have 
found 394 readings in which D differs from all other MSS, and at the 
same time agrees with the Hebrew, most of these being variants of 
importance.’ But the text of Numbers and Deuteronomy found in this 
MS is not marked by this feature. In Numbers I have observed 
only 16 instances where D differs from all other MSS, and at the same 
time agrees with the Hebrew, most of these being variants of little 
importance. 

That it is possible to have a text of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
which follows the Hebrew more closely than ΤΠ) does, is clear from a 
MS like Flor. Laur. Or. 58 (hereafter called F), which exhibits just 
that feature which specially characterizes the text of Genesis and Exodus 
in D—faithful adherence to the Hebrew. I have observed that F in 
Numbers differs from all other MSS, and foliows the Hebrew on 29 
occasions, most of them being important variants. Flor. Laur. Or. 58 
and B. M. Add. 14,427 (hereafter called G) belong to the same family, 
and are closely related to each other. If their evidence be taken as 
the evidence of one MS, we find that in Numbers on 105 occasions F 
(or FG) disagrees with all other MSS, and agrees with the Hebrew. 

From these considerations I conclude that 

(1) the text found in Genesis and Exodus is of a quite different type 
from that found in Numbers and Deuteronomy ; 

(2) these two parts were written by different scribes and probably at 
different times. 

The part of this codex which contains Genesis and Exodus stands in 
a class by itself. For the purposes of this enquiry it will be sufficient 
to consider only those MSS which contain these two books. 

(ii) A second class is formed by a group of MSS, of which, however, 
only one—Z. M/Z. Or. 4400—E—contains Genesis and Exodus? ‘This 
MS is a recent acquisition of the British ‘Museum, and has not yet been 
fully catalogued. It contains the Pentateuch according to the Peshitta, 
and is written in a good Estrangela hand of the seventh century. Parts 
of the original MS have been lost, including Gen. i 1-xxvii 36. The 


In Genesis the total number of variants is approximately 1400, in Exodus 1600, 
in Numbers 1450, and in Deuteronomy 1500, 

2 The others are Flor. Laur, Or. 58; B. M. Add. 14,469; B. M. Add. 14,427; 
BP. M. Add. 14,425 (Numbers and Deuteronomy only); B. M. Add. 14,438. 
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MS is carefully written, and in text it has closer affinities to G than to 
any other MS. 

(iii) A third group of MSS seems to be formed by the ‘Codex 
Ambrosianus’ and MSS shewing special relationship to that Codex. 

(1) The Codex Ambrosianus—A—is described by Dr Barnes in his 
Peshitta Text of Chronicles. A does not differ greatly from E: not 
seldom it preserves a good reading, when most of the other MSS have 
gone astray. For the following reasons, however, it has seemed to me 
advisable not to place it along with E :— 

(a) It has a number of readings not found in any of the MSS included 
in the second class. 


(4) Many of these readings are found in the Nestorian and late 
Jacobite MSS. 

(c) It seems to belong to a distinct family of MSS. Four other 
MSS that I have collated shew close affinity to it. 

A is carelessly written, the number of scribal errors being greater 
than in any other MS which I have collated with the possible 
exception of G. 

‘ Ex defectu subscriptionum primae manus origo codicis latet’(Ceriani). 
Yet the fact that two MSS (B. M. Add. 12,133, and B. M. Add. 14,428) 
which shew family resemblance to A come from the districts of Mardin 
and Ras‘ain, suggests the possibility of A having come from the same 
region. 

(2) Δ. M. Add. 14,426—J—contains Genesis only.’ In text J and 
A are closely akin. In 8 instances J agrees with A against all other 
evidence, e.g. Gen. xxxii 22 gona ZU=DENX 30. 

Omitting instances of difference, which may reasonably be regarded 
as due to error on the part either of the scribe of J or of A, we find only 
43 instances where the readings of J and A differ, and each scribe is 
supported by one other authority at least. Many of these differences are, 
however, alternative constructions, e.g. the addition of the possessive 
suffix denoting genitive relation (5 times). Analysis of these differences 
shews that J is supported by Εἰ more often than A is, e. g. 


Gen. xxxv7 ὥρα. jato [2 V= NA 


om. ΕἸ 19 
prorsus om. 


1 A description of this MS, and of all other B.M. MSS subsequently referred to, 
is given in Wright’s Catalogue. 

2 18 = Massoretic Hebrew text. 
VOL. XV. 
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(3) B. M. Add. 1 4,444—e—contains Genesis, but is very fragmentary. 
The type of text which it presents is closely akin to that found in J and 
A, but it seems to be more closely related to J than to A, e.g. 


Gen. xxvii 35 »Raow cal ZU = ANH 


om. ej 
prorsus om. D ® 


(4) B. M. Add. 12,133—T—contains Exodus only, and is complete. 
T stands closer to A than to any other MS, although it has many 
agreements with E. T and A agree against all other authorities on 23 
occasions. ‘They disagree on rather more than 110 occasions (mere 
scribal errors being disregarded), and in these variants T agrees with the 
readings of E more often than A does, e. g. 


Eyod. xxv 9 Z= AH 39 
«1535. U= DET! 


(iv) The following later Jacobite authorities have also been used. 
(a) Manuscripts. 

(1) B. M. Add. 14,671—H.—In Genesis and Exodus the text of 
this MS is more akin to that of A than to that of any other ancient MS. 
It also seems occasionally to have been influenced by Nestorian 
readings, 6. 5. Gen. xxx 39 τξοι ZU = NXH 


om. DEJA 39 


1 have not fully collated this MS save in Exod. xx-xxiii, but I have 
consulted it on most of the important variants found in older MSS. 

(2) B. M. Add.12,172—N—contains Genesis only. The first portion 
of the MS is of Nestorian origin, but the second portion, from Gen. 
xxxii 28 onwards, seems to be Jacobite of the same type as H. This 
latter portion has been carelessly written, and is of little textual value. 

(3) B. M. Add. 12,178—Z.—This MS isa Jacobite Massorah. It is 
much inferior in textual worth to a similar work of Nestorian origin 
(Add, 12,138) referred to below. 

(4) Camb. Univ. O. ὁ. 1. τ. 2—B.—This MS has been collated only 
in selected passages. Its text seems to belong to the type found in H. 

(5) Camb. Univ. O. ὁ. τ. 27—1.—This seventeenth-century Pentateuch 
has been referred to only occasionally. 

(ὁ) Printed Edition. 
Lee’s Edition, 1823—L.—It was with this edition that I compared 
the MSS which I used. 
(v) The following Nestorian authorities have been used. 
(a) Manuscripts. 
(1) B.M. Add. 12,138—X.—This is a Nestorian Massorah, in 
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which the quotations are very full, and have been copied with great 
care. 


(2) B. M. Add. 12,172—N.--This MS has been referred to above. 
It contains Genesis, but only i 1-xxxii 28 is Nestorian. This part 
follows closely the text found in other Nestorian MSS, and scribal 
errors are few, e.g. Gen. vii 20 say LU = XN 


om. DJA 2 
(6) Printed Edition. 
Urmiah Bible, 1852—U.—This edition seems to present a good text. 


ΠῚ 


A collation of these MSS provides a useful apparatus criticus for 
Genesis and Exodus, the nature of which may be shewn by the following 
specimen extracts. Mere orthographical variations are not given. 


Gen. xxiv 1 Aas Win ZU=DANB 
om. 6 
2 LZU= AcNB 
ἢ 39 
ol LU=AcNB 
om. D 
5 tora LU=DANB 
e 
6 steal ZU=cANXB 
pvid 
7 [dus] ZU=DANB ® 


e 
[restr] LU=NB ΕΠ 


c= DAe 
veins LU=cANB ® 
D 
8 LU=cANXZ 39 
D 
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Gen, xxiv 10 


13 


[4 


15 


16 


£U=cANX 
Sasa 
resal, LU=DeNX 
-Ξὸ A 
δι. LU=NX 
διτο 
rea LU=eANH 
om. D 
LU =cANH 
add ἢ 
LU =cANH 
add ἢ 
irs ἢ 
U=cANI 
Mis. D 
in ZU=DA 
e 
pain NH 
LU =cNH 
wher’ DA 
ZU = DAH 
LU =cANH 
om. D 
 - DANB 
2 = DeANHB 
Wows 


[19] 


20 
19 
ἴ9 
12 
® 
19 
® 
"π 
19 
"π 
19 
"π 
"π 
ΝΗ 
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Gen. xxiv 16 Ἰω»-- L=ZB 
weal U=cANH 
| D 70 


17 ZU =cANHB 


om. D 39 
18 cal =cANHX 
om. D 
malas 1 =DeANHX 
malas 
19 LU =cANHB 39 
Ara D 
21 ears / =cANHB 
add om Ὁ 
22 τ-έσπο Ὁ = pyvid 
DeAN 
23 39) 
dur’ AZ 
LU =cANXHY"B 
LU=DcANXB ® 
7% 
ai Ν 


25 (1°) /=NXZH 30 
awa U=DcAB 
(2°) =ZB 79 
U=DeANXH 
26 τόν As Misa LU =cANHXZB 
sax πρὸ ἢ 


\\ 
| 
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Gen, xxiv 27 
om ἢ [ΠῚ 
28 LU =cANHB 
csr ἢ 10 
29 hal ἐὺ =cANB 
musi D 19 
30 LU = cANHB 
isos ἢ 
LU =cANHB 
iam ἢ 
LU =cANHB w 
ama D 
19 LU =cANBH 
D 
31 coal LU =cANH 
om. D 39 
33 LU » 
asama DeANH 
LU =ceANH 


Ὁ ® 
Naresal 
UY =DeANH 
LU =cANH 
vara =D [19] 
ol ZU =cANH 
om OD 
34 tourna LU =cAN 70 


add ΡῊ 
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Gen, xxiv 35 LU =cAN 
D 
aama LU =cAN 
rama D 
resartma LU =cAN 
τέϑροδο D 
LU =DeN 
Misa A 
LU =cAN 
om. D 
37 LU =cAN 
aomhus ἢ 
38 Ay ZU =cAN 
add ν᾿ D 
ZU =cANH 
om. D 
39 τέξολπο LU =cAN 
cals D 
40 LU =eAN 
om. D 
am LU =cANH 
om. D 
41 »βολ LU =cANXH 
ἢ 
42 hal ZU =cAN 
D 
male Z = DeAN 
U 
διλοδν LU =cAN 
whoa ἢ 


23 


Bs 


8 


[19] 


] 
» 

ΝΗ 

| 
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Gen. xxiv 42 dudes LU =cANH 
rar δια 
43 anc (1°) ZU =cANH 
om, D 
LU=cAN 
D 
miso LU=cANH 
om. D 
44 Srv (2°) LU =cAN [hiat.H] 
aca D 
LU =cAN 
ἢ 
45 deals ZU =cANH 
.Ξ iss 2U=cN 
lilo A 
prorsus om, D 
46 ZU =cANXZ 
om. D 
Areva (1°) LU =cVil ANXZ 
av D 


48 encale’ Z = DeANX 
role’ U 
dual LU =cANZ 
om. D 
49 Ὁ =cANX 


D 


39 


39 


39 


" 
39 
30 
® 
| ΒΝ 
Ϊ 
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Gen. xxiv 50 ἀξονέξαλ ZU =cANH 
tors | 
an LU =cAN 
51 LU=D 

cVidAN | 
risen’ =cANH 
- D 

53 LU =cANH 
ramax ἢ 19 
ZU =cANH \ 
ἢ 39 | 
=cANH 
D 39 
54 senna LU =cANH 
αῷοποοὸ ἢ 39 

LU =cANH 
D 
2U=cANH 
om. D 39 
Ave ZU = ΝΗ 
Mina Ζ 
om. DeA 30 | | 
55 case U =cANH | 
mas ἢ ΕΠ] 


ἫΝ 
a 
᾿ 
! 
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Gen, xxiv 56 


58 


61 


62 


63 


64 


Gen. xxviii 11 


13 


17 


L=D 
U=cAN 
pea’ LU =cANHX 


D 
διισο ZU = cANHX 
δι. D 
=cAN 

ἢ 

LU =cANH 
om. D 

LU = DeNH 
A 


LU = eNXH 


| 


A 


διλα ἰδιτο LU = ANXZ 


ἵττο 
{ δίωο 


cH 
D 


ams LU =cJAHB 


am διέ 


om. 


casalss = DEAJHB 


om, 


“Ὁ = DeAJNHB 


oneal’ 


cans. 20 = EJANHB 


-ἐξὶ πόλον sans, 


om. 


DE 
N 


e 
N 


E 


e 


D 


60 
[] 
| "» 1 
= 
| 
"π «1.5 Z=Hvidl 
«τὸ. U=DeAN 
|_| 
— » 
12 
| 
| Γ Ι 
"» υ 
ΝΗ κε 
"κ ΒΝ 
.-ςς- 
| Γ 9 
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Gen. xxviii 17 am LU =FEeJANXHB 
om. D 19 
masa, LU = EeJANXHB 
om. D ® 
LU = FeJANHB 
cath D 
«π΄ LU =FeJANHB 
om D [19] 
18 LU = FeJANHB 
TID D 
LU = EcJANHXB 
om ἢ 
jaws LU = DeJANHXB w 
mma ΚΕ 
19 sans, LU = EeJANHB 
om. D 39 


casaz (2°) Z=B 
add eam U =DEcJANHX 


20 £=DEcJANHB » 
om, ὦ 
LU = EeJANHB 
om. ἢ 19 
= EeJANXB 19 
add ἢ 
21 dual = DEcJAHB 19 
hal Ν 
22 δδιδιπ =DEcANHBXZ 9 
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Exod, iv 11 


13 


14 


οἱ 


ram 


om, 


οἷςΞὰ 

WL 


LU =¥EATHZ 

D, 
LU=H 

DEAT 
LU=FATH 

D 39 
LU=FEATH 

D [19] 
LU=AH 

DET 


LU =EATH 2) 


EAT 
EA » 


LU =EATHX 
D 
LU =DPmargin EATHX 
D 
LU=¥FATH 
D 39 
LU Ξ ἙΑΤΗΧ 
D 19 
LU =EATH 
D Aphr. Ephr. 


sislasa ZU =EATH 


stad (2°) 


om. 


D 
LU =FEATH 
D 3) 


= cal 
om. 
| om, 
fi om, 
= 
om. 
15 
= 
᾿ ΞῊ 
ὶ 
wis D 
18 
20 
! 
23 
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Exod. iv 24 LU =EATH 
om ἢ 19 
25 νον, LU =EATH Ephr. 


Δ D 


dur’ = Dvid EATH Ephr. 
27 LU =EATH 
om. D 79 
LU =EATH 
om. D » 
28 ZU =EATHX 
om 39 
29 LU =ETH"'Z 
;DAX 
30 LU =DH » 
add 
31 aisama /U=EATH 
D 
/ = ATH 
U=DE 
[61.500] ZU = EATHX 
om, D 
mano LU = EATHX 


om, D 


8 


Exod. xxxvi 20 LU =EATH 
sana ἢ 

τέλασξολ = DEAH 

21 ax (1°) LU -- ΕΑΤῊ 

om D [] 


— 
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Exod. xxxvi 22 Z[U =EAT]H 
om. D 39 
τδιῆδια 2 ΞΈΑΤΗῚ 
earth U 
Mager’ LU=H1 
| sa EAT 
asax ZU =EATH 
sas ἢ 
23 LU=EATH 
ἢ 39 
24 LU=ATH! 
DE 
LU =EAT 
mamas ἢ 
| (1°) LU =EAT 
sax DH 39 
πὸ (25) ZU=DEl ® 
AT 
(2°) LU =Z 
om. DEAT[H] 39 
25 70 = EATH 
ἢ . 
LU =EATH 
om. D 
sax 2 =DTH 
U=AE 
26 rasam LU =DATH 
τέξονεων LU =EAT 


- 


aman) ἢ ® 


᾿ 
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Exod. xxxvi 27 ZU =EAH | 
sax DT 39 | 
28 LU =EAHX 
sax DT ἘΠῚ | 
ZU = EATH 
δίολ =D | 
1V 


A classification of the above variants according to their faithfulness 
to the Hebrew original gives the following results, scribal errors being 
ignored. 

I. In all MSS except D 

(A) explicitness is gained by adding 
(1) subject—proper noun, Gen. xxviii 17, 19 ; Exod. iv 13, 24 
common noun, Gen. xxiv 40; Exod. iv 31, xxxvi 22. 
(2) epithet—noun in apposition, Gen. xxiv 60; Exod. iv 27 
pronoun, Gen. xxiv 40 
numeral, Exod. xxxvi 21. 
(3) verb, Gen. xxiv 2, 12; Exod. iv 11. 
(4) object—noun, Gen. xxiv 43; Exod. iv 23 
pron. suffix with prep., Gen. xxiv 17, 18, 31, 33, 46, 
54, XXVili 20. 
(5) adverbial phrase, Gen. xxiv 38 ; Exod. iv 27, 28 
copulative aaa, Gen. xxviii 17 
preposition, Gen. xxiv το. 
(B) uniformity and completeness are gained by 
(1) adding in Gen. xxiv 14, 27, 35, 45, 48; 
Exod xxxvi 25 in accordance with Ϊ 
(2) changing in Gen. xxiv 26, 50; Exod.| parallel passages. 
iv 20 
(C) stylistic change is effected by 
omitting the conjunction a, Gen. xxiv 33 
adding the conjunction a, Gen. xxiv 39 Η 
changing the Hebrew order, Gen. xxiv 35, 47, 53; Exod. ] 
ΧΧΧΥΪ 25 
construing ad sensum, Gen. xxiv 33, 42, 42, 53, 54, 55; Exod. | 


ΧΧΧΥῚ 20, 22, 23 


| 
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using synonyms for variety, Gen. xxiv 2, 35, 53, 54; Exod. iv 
25, Xxxvi 24, 26 
using the more usual for the less usual, Gen. xxiv 13, 16, 29, 30, 
42, 43, 64; Exod. iv 21, 31. 
The reason of the change in Gen. xxiv 28, 35; Exod. iv 13, 23 is 
difficult to determine, but stylistic grounds are as probable as any. 
In the following cases the difference is probably merely idiomatic :— 
Gen. xxiv 33, 44, xxviii 17. 
II. In some MSS, not including D, 
(A) explicitness is gained by adding 
epithet—pron. suffix, Exod. iv 15 
verb, Gen. xxiv 54 
object, Exod. iv 13, 14, 30. 
(C) stylistic change is effected by 
omitting a, Gen. xxiv 5, 56 
adding preposition, Exod. iv 31 
omitting words, suffixes, &c., probably felt to be redundant 
_ Gen. xxiv 18, xxviii 19 
changing the Hebrew order, Gen. xxviii ΤΙ 
construing ad sensum, Exod. xxxvi 20, 24, 24, 24, 25, 27, 28. 
III. In D alone 
(A) explicitness is gained by adding 
subject, Gen. xxiv 12, xxviii 20 
noun in apposition, Gen. xxiv 12. 
(B) uniformity is gained by 
changing in Gen. xxiv 7, 37 in accordance with parallel passage. 
(C) stylistic change is effected by 
adding in Gen. xxiv 23. 
In the following cases the difference is probably merely idiomatic :— 
Gen. xxiv 19, 46. 
The other cases where D is sole authority for a reading divergent 
from the Hebrew are probably instances of scribal error, e.g. Exod. iv 15. 
IV. In some MSS, including D, 
(A) explicitness is gained by adding 
epithet, Gen. xxiv 16 
object (dat.), Gen. xxiv 34. 
(C) stylistic change is effected by 
omitting a, Gen. xxiv 7 
construing ad sensum, Gen. xxiv 22, 33, 51; Exod. iv 25, 29 
using synonyms, Gen. xxiv 33. 
In the following case the difference is probably merely idiomatic :— 
Gen. xxiv 25. 
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From a classification of the whole afparazus for Genesis and Exodus, 
made in this way, two conclusions may be drawn, 

(i) There existed in the Syrian Church two main types of text, the 
one distinguished by faithfulness to the Hebrew, the other marked by 
freedom in translation and by greater fullness and smoothness. 

Of the more literal type of text D is by far the best example. 

Examples of this literalness are 

(1) more exact rendering of the Hebrew text ; cp. Gen. xxiv 26 and 


Gen. xlii 37 Ὁ = EJANHX 
war As » 
(2) close imitation of Hebrew words; cp. Gen. xxiv 13, 16 and 
Exod. xxxiv τὸ / 
sandr’ U= AH | 
DET 
(3) adherence to the Hebrew order; cp. Gen. xxiv 47, 50 and 
ixod. i 15 LU = ATHXZ 
isan... 
Maas... can ἢ 


Of the fuller, less literal, type of text A (with related MSS) and the 
Nestorian text give the best example. Features of this text are 
(1) presence of readings having no authority in the Hebrew text ; 
cp. Exod. xxxiii τόν LU = ATH 
om. DE 19 
(2) greater use of synonyms; cp. frequent use of mtsaréso for 
(3) influence of parallel passages; cp. Gen. xxiv 45, 48, 50 and 
Gen. xxxv 29 ξιω LU = EJAN 
om. D 1 
(ii) No MS represents either type pure and simple. ‘Thus D shews 
occasionally additions to, and departures from, the Hebrew text, similar 
in nature to those variants which characterize sixth-century MSS as 
a whole; while A, on the other hand, not seldom preserves a reading 
which follows the Hebrew closely. 


VOL. XV. D 
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ν 
The existence of these two types of text being determined, we 
naturally try to discover the relationship of the one to the other. 
Consideration of all the evidence available seems to me to point 
conclusively to the priority of the literal type. 
The following points have to be considered :— 

(a) Aphraates (fl. 337-345) makes numerous quotations from 
Genesis and /:xodus, but only a small number of these can be used 
to determine what type of text he had before him, because in the 
majority of the passages quoted by him no variant exists. We find 

(A) agreements (i) with D alone 
Gen. xxxi 38 pias, = EJANH 
add 
Aphr.' (p. 444) 


Exod. iv 23 weds LU = EATH 
3 


Aphr. (pp- 773, 789, 845) 

In other three passages of less importance Aphraates agrees with 1) 
only—in two of these with the Hebrew also. 

(ii) with D and other MSS. 

In certain passages Aphraates agrees with D and one other MS at 
least. In three only of these is there much divergence among the 
MSS, and none of the three is of such a nature as to enable us 
decisively to say that Aphraates supports one type of text more than 
the other. 


(B) disagreements (i) with D alone. 
Gen. xviii 14.——The words Which 


are found in ZU JAN and in Aphraates (p. 940) are present in 1), but 
written by a late hand over an erasure, What the original of D was 
cannot now be made out, but the last word seems to have been K¢> 
(so Hebrew), and there is only space for twelve letters at the most. 


Exod. xx 2 LU=EATH 
D 329 


Ὁ The pages are quoted according to Graffin’s edition. 
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Aphr.(p. 61; cp.25) τῶ» an : 
Exod. xx 11 20 = EATH 
ema, 


Aphraates disagrees with D only on several other occasions, but these 
disagreements are of little importance. 


(ii) with D and other MSS. 


Exod. iii 15 aio (2°) 
ama U=ATH 1) 
Aphr. (p. 792) : aim 


Three other cases of like divergence are probably accidental. 

It would seem therefore that Aphraates used a text which followed the 
Hebrew more closely than did the text in common use in the sixth 
century, i.e. his text belonged to a more literal type than that found later. 

(2) Ephraim (+373) wrote a commentary on Genesis and Exodus,' 
and a comparison of the text quoted by him and that found in the MSS 
which I have collated shews that he is much more familiar with the type 
found in 1) than with that found in the later MSS. We find 

(A) agreements 

(i) with D alone, e.g. 


Gen. xvi 13 sites LU = JANZ 
Ὁ 
Ephr. (66 D) 
Gen. xviii 20 dis. JAN 


duis ἢ) 3) 
aizs al 


1 The authenticity of many of the works traditionally ascribed to Ephraim is 
open to question, but there is little doubt about the genuineness of this commentary 
on Genesis and Exodus (to xxxii 26) published in the fourth volume of the Roman 
Edition. Unfortunately those responsible for this edition did not always follow 
their MS authority, and their work has to be corrected in places from collations 
prepared by A, Pohlmann in 1862-1864. 
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Gen. xix 16 LU=jJANH 
D 1 


Gen. xxx 29 LU = EJANHWX 
ἢ 10 
Ephr. (85 C) duns 


mhal ... ϑλωδιχ 
rato 
Exod. xxxii 26 = EATH 
ῖ0 
Ephr. (226 B) 

Of this type of agreement I have noticed 13 other instances. 

In a number of cases Ephraim and D omit the same word or words. 
It has to be borne in mind, however, that Ephraim quotes freely, and 
the mere fact that he does not quote a word is no conclusive proof that 
it was not in the text he used. In 8 instances Ephraim and D agree in 
omitting the same word or words, and in some of these the coincidence 
may be more than accidental, e.g. 

Gen. xli 57 ier (2°) LU= EJANH 

om. dD » 

Ephr. (94 E) οἷς milan 

Exod. xiv 14 τόσαξο =EATH 

om. Ὁ) 1 

Ephr. (214 E) «αδιϑλυ whadu 
... 


(ii) with D and other MSS. The examples which come under this 
head are fairly numerous, but only a few are of any importance in shewing 
the type of text which Ephraim used, e. g. 
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Gen. xlviii 16 ZU = EAH 
»Ξας. DN 3. 
Ephr. (104 F, Pohlmann 52) 
Exod. xv 4 sal, 4U=ETH 
DA 
Ephr. (216 D) pis ets MATA 


I have observed 9. other examples of this type. 
(B) disagreements 
(i) with D alone, e. g. 
Gen. xx 16 stachhmar’ 7 07 = JeANHXZ 
D 
Ephr. (75 A) Ase Aas fais 
Sas 
Exod. xxiv 16 LU= EATH 
om. D ΠῚ 
Eph. (223 C) 
τιολλ sana czas οἷωο 


I have observed 13 other disagreements of this type. In some of 
these cases the scribe of 1) may be at fault. 


(ii) with D and other MSS, 6. 5. 


Gen. xx 16 LU = JANX 

dude. DeH 
Ephr. (75 A) ... sana Aan 
Gen. xlix 22 ame /U=X 


DEANH 
Ephr. (110 E, 114 A) 


I have observed 4 other disagreemenis of this type. 
Not merely do the agreements between Ephraim and D outnumber 
the disagreements, they also outweigh them in value and importance. 


-Σ 
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We may therefore conclude that the text used by Ephraim followed the 
more literal type represented by D more closely than the fuller form of 
the text used in the sixth century. 

(c) It has been suggested that some time before the sixth century there 
may have been in the Syrian Church a man like Aquila or Jerome, who, 
acquainted with Hebrew, revised the text in common use in accordance 
with the Hebrew Scriptures. The result of his labours, it might be held, 
is more or less represented to us in D. 

The possibility of such a revision has to be acknowledged, but there 
seems to me to be no conclusive evidence of its actually having been 
made. The early Syrian Fathers are more familiar with the literal type 
of text. If such a revision ever took place, it must have been carried 
out before the time of Aphraates and Ephraim. Then, in order to 
account for the widespread use of the fuller text in the sixth and 
subsequent centuries, we have to assume the abandonment in the fifth 
century of the literal type, and the revival of the older fuller text, or 
the formation of a new fuller text. Such a complicated hypothesis does 
not commend itself. Furthermore, we might expect such a revision to 
have been more thorough-going than it seems to have been. 

On these grounds therefore—the evidence of the quotations of 
Aphraates and Ephraim, and the absence of any conclusive proof of 
a revision according to the Hebrew text—I conclude that the literal 
type preceded the fuller type. 


VI 


As regards the question how the change was made from the one type 
to the other, the following points only can be noted here :— 

(1) Investigations upon the whole Peshitta, made by Dr. Charles 
Heller, and published by him in a monograph entitled Untersuchungen 
iiber die Peschitta, suggested to me the possibility that the original literal 
version had been revised in accordance with certain Talmudic principles 
of interpretation of the use of which Dr Heller finds evidence throughout 
all the Peshitta. Further consideration shewed me, however, that this 
view was not the true solution, because the use of these rules does not 
account for all the facts, e.g. the omission of the connective before 
ἀξοιτ, the substitution of τ for wis in Gen. xxiv, and the 
very extensive addition of words for the sake of explicitness. 

(2) Nor is the influence of the LXX sufficient to explain the change. 
For every one agreement of the LXX with the fuller form there are 
three or four agreements with the simpler. Such coincidences as exist 
between the LXX and the Peshitta are very probably due to the fact 
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that both versions were produced under similar influences, e.g. common 
rules of exegesis, and as both have the same starting-point—the Hebrew 
Scriptures—it is not surprising that they often come to the same 
result. 

(3) The chief explanation of the change through which the Syriac 
Version of the Pentateuch passed prior to the sixth century is to be 
found, it seems to me, in the genius of the language itself. Syriac 
prefers an easy flowing style; the terseness of the Hebrew is not 
characteristic of the Syriac language in general. The original version 
had the advantage of being faithful to the Hebrew, but it had the 
disadvantage of being in places poor Syriac. There was need for 
a stylistic improvement of the Peshitta, and the need was gradually 
supplied. The rules of exegesis observed by the Jews and Christians 
suggested how the ambiguities and the indefiniteness of the version 
might be removed by the addition of explanatory words or phrases, 
some drawn from the context, some from parallel passages. Irregu- 
larities were dealt with by transposition or omission. The frequent 
recurrence of ἃ (=and) at the beginning of sentences in the rendering 
of the ‘vav’ conversive was felt to be exceedingly monotonous, and 
many of these were omitted. For a similar reason numerous redundant 
expressions were omitted. Desire for variety or a preference for the 
usual word led to the replacing of one word by another of like meaning. 

That this change was brought about gradually is in the highest degree 
probable. Every MS, even D, shews examples of these tendencies, and 
the changes and corrections have been carried out in a very irregular 
and intermittent manner. How otherwise are we to explain the fact 
that in Gen. xxiv py is regularly rendered by ras in D, but in other 


MSS στ: is found in every instance, save in ver. 45 where rian 
is the reading of all the authorities ? 

At the same time I feel that this is not the complete answer to the 
question under discussion. No purely stylistic reason can explain the 
change made in Exod. xxxvili 24 ἢ 30 


το U= TAH | 


It must not be thought that this change, however effected, was of 
a very radical or far-reaching nature. ‘The first form of the version 
now best represented to us in D differs, comparatively speaking, little 
from the form in use in the sixth century—certainly much less than 
do MSS of other versions of the Bible among themselves, e.g. the 
MSS of the Vulgate N. T. The ‘Codex Ambrosianus’, though differing 
in many points from D, still presents what is essentially the same text 
as that found in D. The variations are usually minute and insignificant, 
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affecting single words or particles. They very seldom involve the 
recasting of a whole sentence or verse. 

Reference has already been made to the irregular character of the 
change from the more literal to the fuller type of text. Recognition of 
this fact, and of the uniformity of the text in the sixth century, prompts 
the question ‘ Why has this process of alteration been carried in almost 
all the early MSS to the stage to which it has been carried, and no 
farther?’ No answer to this question is, I feel, wholly satisfactory, 
save that which postulates the standardization of a MS or a group 
of MSS at a certain stage in the process. We must imagine to ourselves 
the process having continued over a considerable space of time. 
Numerous changes had been made in the oldest form of the text, but 
in no systematic way. Then some event happened, whereby one MS, or 
group of MSS, was set up as the standard form of the Scriptures. From 
it most of our MSS have been derived. In this way we account for 

(1) the uniformity of the text found in MSS of the sixth and 
subsequent centuries. The extent of this uniformity may be gauged 
from the fact that D alone provides about half the total number of 
variants found in Genesis, and D is one out of ten MSS and editions 
used, nine of which were fully collated. 

(2) the irregular nature of the change wrought in the Peshitta text. 
‘There was no systematic revision made—only the standardization of 
a certain form of the text. 

(3) the disappearance of many readings found only in D, the existence 
of which is vouched for by the early Fathers. ‘The older, more literal, 
form of the text, not possessing the official imprimatur, gradually fell 
out of use. 

When exactly this standardization took place is uncertain. The 
terminus ad quem is the sixth century, and the /erminus a quo is perhaps 
given by the fact that Ephraim and Aphraates seem to know the more 
literal text better than the other. 

1{ the conclusion arrived at above be accepted as true, that the earliest 
form of the Syriac version of these two books was conspicuous for its 
faithful adherence to the Hebrew original, the fact may be used to aid 
in determining by and for whom the version was made. All that we 
know of the attitude of the Jews and of the Christians to the Old 
Testament in the period after the beginning of the Christian era 
makes very probable the conclusion that it was only by a Jewish 
translator, and for use in a Jewish community, that a version like 
the archetype of D would be made. The attitude of mind, which led 
a religious community to prefer the Greek version of Aquila or Theo- 
dotion to that of the Alexandrine translators, is exactly the attitude which 
would welcome a literal version of the type represented to us by D. 
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In summing up, I tentatively suggest the following as a probable 
account of the origin of the version, and of the course of its early 
history. The Syriac version of the Pentateuch was made by a Jew (or 
Jews) for the use of Jews, its chief characteristic being faithfulness to 
the Hebrew original. The Christian Church took over this version, and 
acting in accordance with exegetical principles current at the time, as 
well as with the genius of the language, it gradually amplified and 
improved the style of the original translation. Somewhere about the fifth 
century a certain form of this ampler text was made standard in the 
Christian Church—there may have been simultaneously an irregular 
revision—and henceforth all codices more or less conformed to this type. 
The best example of this class is, on the whole, the ‘Codex Ambrosianus’. 
The older, more literal, type of text prolonged a waning existence for 
some centuries, but was finally ousted by the ‘standard’ text. 


JouNn PINKERTON. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE PENTATEUCH IN 
SYRIAC. 


In November 1910 the British and Foreign Bible Society entrusted 
me with the preparation of an edition of the Peshitta Pentateuch in 
Estrangela type, intended for the use of the Syrians of Mardin and its 
neighbourhood. In this new edition the misprints of Lee were to be 
corrected, and the text was to be revised with the help of ancient MSS. 
In accordance with the practice of the Society all critical notes were to 
be excluded. 

I was fortunate in securing two valuable helpers in the work of 
collation: Mr C. W. Mitchell of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who 
is editing Ephraim’s Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, for 
the Text and Translation Society, and Mr J. Pinkerton (also of 
Emmanuel College). ‘These two scholars shared with me the heavy 
labour of collation. For some acute suggestions as to particular 
readings I am under obligation to Mr Pinkerton, but for the revision 
of the text I am alone responsible. ‘The printing took about two years. 
Every page was revised for the press by two of the three workers. 

The list of MSS used may be presented as follows :-— 


A = Ceriani’s facsimile edition of the Ambrosian MS (for the Penta- 
τους ἢ). Century VI. 
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B = Camb. Univ. Lib. Oo. 1. 1 (Pentateuch). Century XII. 

€ = British Museum Add. 14,438 (Deuteronomy). Century VI. 

D=B. M. Add. 14,425, dated a.p. 464 (Gen., Exod., Numb., 
Deut.). 

E = B. M. Or. 4400 (Exod., Lev., Numb., Deut. i-xi). Century 
VI (?). 

F = Florence, Laurent. Orient. 58 (Lev. xv 14—ad fin., Numb., 
Deut.). Century IX. Photographs of this MS procured by Mr Pinkerton 
were used. 

G = B. M. Add. 14,427 (Lev., Numb., Deut.). Century VI. 


H = B.M. Add. 14,671 (Pentateuch). Century XIII. 

J = ΒΜ. Add. 14,426 (Genesis). Century VI or VII. 

N = B. M. Add. 12,172, foll. 136-164 (Genesis). Century IX or X. 
RK = B. M. Add. 14,428 (Numbers). Century VIII. 

W = Bodleian C. 335 (Pentateuch). δι. 1193-94 New College MS. 
Y = B.M. Add. 14,669, ff. 23, 24 (Deut.). Century VI. 


1 = Camb. Univ. Lib. Oo. τ. 27 (Pentateuch). Nestorian ; century 
XVIII (probably). 

X = B.M. Add. 12,138 (Nestorian Syrian Massora), A.D. 899. 

Z = B.M. Add, 12,178 (Jacobite Syrian Massora). Century IX or X. 

Of these MSS a few (B, W, X, Z) were consulted only occasionally 
Y is but a fragment (Deut. xxxii 5 1—xxxiv 7). 

The American edition published at Urmi, 1852 (‘UV’), was freely 
referred to. 


‘The problem presented by these MSS is a difficult one, specially in 
the first two books of the Pentateuch. ‘D’ occupies the place of 
dignity, for at the end of the book of Exodus it bears a date which is 
the earliest attached to any Biblical MS. But when its text is examined 
two facts become clear: (1) that it differs from that of all other MSS, 
(2) that in these differences it agrees with the Massoretic text. Thus 
in Exod. iv 13-31 there are eleven cases in which D differs from 
ABE H 1 and agrees with the Massoretic text. It is probable that there 
are two recensions of the Peshitta of the books of Genesis and Exodus 
represented respectively in D and in ABEH 1. The former of these 
has possibly been accommodated to the Massoretic text, while the text 
represented by the agreement of A and E is, at least, as ancient as that 
of ‘D’, and may be a more faithful copy of the original Peshitta. 
Accordingly, in forming the present text of Genesis and Exodus, the 
group AB EH 1 has been followed as far as possible, while D has been 
used with caution to promote a decision in cases in which the members 
of the group differ among themselves. 

For the book of Leviticus ‘ D’ does not exist, and the textual problem 
is comparatively simple. 
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lor Numbers and Deuteronomy D is once more available, but the 
text has not the same striking character as for Genesis and Exodus. 
Probably it is very near to the original text of the Peshitta. Its reading 
has been adopted in most cases in which it is supported by one or more 
of the best of the remaining MSS ( A’, ‘ F’, or ‘G’). 

Lee’s text is over-full of marks of punctuation ; these have been much 
reduced in number in the present edition. Seyame is more sparingly 
used, for in the ancient MSS it often seems a recent addition. On the 
other hand, seyame is restored to the singular word maumatha, ‘an oath’, 
in deference to the weight of external evidence (including Barhebraeus 
on Gen, xxiv 8). 

The number of new readings introduced on the authority of the oldest 
MSS is considerable, while their importance, it must be confessed, 
varies very much. In Gen. iii 12 the true reading of the Peshitta agrees 
exactly with MT, ‘the woman whom thou gavest [to be| with me. In 
iv 15 the text of the MSS (if it will stand) is to be rendered :— 


‘No! Thus [shall it be] with any slayer [of Cain]: 
Cain shall be avenged sevenfold.’ 


In vi 17 the difficult construction accepted in the M'T is reproduced in 
the best Syriac MSS, ‘the flood [even] waters’ (so AD JN). In Exod. 
vi 2 the reading ‘ And God (A//aha) spake’ is adopted on the evidence 
of A ἢ against Byid E H (Marya, ‘the Lorp’), but in agreement with 
MT (vulgo et ed. Ginsburg). In ix 16 Lee (with A H W and MT) reads, 
‘that I might shew thee my power’, but E (with some support from D) 
gives ‘that I might shew im ‘hee my power’, and this reading has been 
preferred in the present edition. In Lev. i 16, the reading ‘And he 
shall remove’ (so MT) has been restored on the authority of AE H 
(with Y), and on the confession of Barhebraeus who testifies that this 
was the Nes/orian reading. Numb. ix 20, according to the corrected 
text, runs, ‘And when the cloud was stretched for days over the taber- 
nacle’ (so AD E G W and ὦ). In xii 8 the true reading is, ‘ The glory 
of the he hath seen’(so ABD EGRWand In xiv 1, 2 three 
omissions have to be made from Lee’s text, viz. ‘a great weeping ’— 
‘on that day’—‘ by the hand of the Lorp’. In Deut. xvi τὸ the true 
reading is, ‘ According as he hath blessed thee’, not as Lee, ‘In order 
that he may bless thee’. 

Some difficult readings remain after all available MSS have been 
consulted, e.g. in Exod. iv 25 the MSS read, ‘I have (ἐμὰ 4) a bride- 
groom of blood’, instead of ‘ Zhou art to me’ (att i). The former 
reading looks like a corruption of the latter (within the Syriac), but 
I judged it right to follow the consensus of the MSS. 

Owing to the exclusion of critical notes an arbitrary decision had 
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sometimes to be made between two readings possessing an equal amount 
of support. Thus in Gen. xiii 10 authority is equally divided between 
Allaha (‘God’) and Marya (‘the Lord’). Similarly in Deut. xx 8 Zebdeh 
and di/eh are equally well attested, though the former only appears in 
this edition. 

In Deut. xi 14, 15 the reading of Lee ‘7 will give rain. . . and J will 
give grass’ has been retained, but the attestation of the variant, ‘ He will 
...and //e will’, is equally strong. ‘The first person is read by AFG 
in agreement with MT, while the third person has the support of D E H 
in agreement with LXX. 

Further, it is right to call attention to some of the readings of D which 
have been rejected for want of support from other early MSS. In 
Gen. vi 1, 4 for ‘Sons of God’, D seems to be alone in reading ‘ Baz 
dayyane’, ‘sons of the judges’. In vii 1 D (again alone ὃ) reads Marya, 
‘the Lorp’ (so MT), for A//laha, ‘God’. In viii 21 the words ‘ the 
sweet savour’ are translated doubly in the Peshitta, but D omits the first 
rendering (7é@ daswatha). In Exod. i 15 the names of the two mid- 
wives are given in A BE H 1 and Barhebraeus in the order ‘ Puah and 
Shiphrah’, but D agrees with MT in giving the reverse order. In the 
last three instances it seems to me that D may preserve the original 
reading of the Peshitta. 

The revision of Lee’s edition of the Pentateuch has proved itself 
a task worth attempting, and it may be claimed for the new edition that 
it is a contribution to our knowledge of the Peshitta text. I cannot 
conclude these introductory words without expressing my deep sense of 
gratitude to the two scholars whose co-operation made the work possible, 
and to the British and Foreign Bible Society which through its Editorial 
Secretary, Dr Kilgour, has facilitated all my labours. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE ODES OF 
SOLOMON. 


By his article in the last number of the JourNat (vol. xiv pp. 530- 
538), entitled ‘Greek the Original Language of the Odes of Solomon’, 
Dom Connolly has once more earned the hearty thanks of all students 
of the Odes. But it contains at least one serious error, in regard to 
one of the passages dealt with, which, in the interests of readers of the 
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JourNaAL who have not ready access to the MSS of the Odes, ought 
not to pass uncorrected. 

In Ode xx 5 Dom Connolly gives as the literal rendering ‘ Thou 
shalt not acquire an alien the blood of thy soul’, omitting the prepo- 
sition dezh (1. 6. ‘with’ or ‘in’) before ‘the blood’. He adds, ‘The 
Nitrian MS discovered by Professor Burkitt supports the reading of 
Dr Harris’s own MS’. On this hypothesis, he argues that ‘ acquire’ is 
to be taken as a mistranslation of the Greek ἔχω, meaning ‘hold’ or 
‘regard’, and that the original, which was Greek, meant ‘thou shalt 
not regard as an alien thine own (flesh and) blood ’. 

But this hypothesis is wrong. Dr Harris’s printed text includes the 
preposition ‘with’, and, as I have ascertained, the facsimile of his MS 
in the British Museum also includes it. So too does the Nitrian MS. 
Accordingly, as regards this particular passage, Dom Connolly’s 
argument, as stated by him, falls to the ground, unless the text be 
first emended by the omission of the preposition. 

This and other portions of Dom Connolly’s deeply interesting paper 
I hope to discuss fully in a forthcoming volume of ‘ Diatessarica’. I will 
therefore add nothing but a reiteration of thanks, to which I am 
especially bound by the fact that Dom Connolly wrote his paper ‘in 
the hope of persuading Dr Abbott, and others also’, that Greek was 
the original Language of the Odes of Solomon. I am not ‘ persuaded’. 
But I am none the less grateful. 

Epwin A. Apeort. 


In a Note in the July number of the Journat entitled ‘Greek the 
original language of the Odes of Solomon’, I quoted (pp. 531-532: 
item II of the Note) the first words of Ode xx v. 5 as follows : wi 


and 1 stated that this was the 


reading both of Dr Harris’s MS and of cod. N, discovered by Professor 
Burkitt. It has been pointed out by Dr Abbott that this is incorrect, 
and that in both MSS the last word but one is sayz, with the 
prepositional prefix =. As I proceeded to argue from the Syriac text 
(in the form quoted above) to an underlying Greek text, and as the 
presence of the preposition would, had I been aware of it, have involved 
a somewhat different treatment of the case, I may be allowed to explain 
how it was that I came to make so strange a misquotation. 

In writing the Note I used Dr Harris’s second edition of the Odes, 
in which several textual errors of the first edition are corrected; and 
I had not the first edition by me at the time. Some time previously 
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I had entered in the margin of my copy of the second edition 
the variants of cod. N, published by Prof. Burkitt (/. 7:.S. April 
1012), and later on again I had added the further variants printed 
by Mr Willey (/. 7..S. January 1913). Thus when the Note was 
written I thought I had all the textual evidence before me in my copy 
of the second edition. Now in this edition Dr Harris has introduced 
into the Syriac text an emendation of the passage xx 5 by reading 

Ἵ rasa ; and he records the rejected reading of his MS in 


a note thus: ‘The MS has WET II, which is clearly corrupt : 
but wes is repeated by an eye-error from the previous line, and the 


correction of ean to rfacax is obvious and easy.’ I need hardly 
point out that according to the customary, and only possible, method 
of collating Semitic texts, this note states that the MS has zof got the 
prepositional prefix = before esas. That is how I arrived at the 
belief that Dr Harris’s MS omitted the preposition. Even had I re- 
membered that the first edition contains the =, I should, I think, have 
concluded that this was now corrected in the second edition. 

As regards the reading of cod. N, I failed to notice, in entering the 
readings of this MS in my copy of the second edition, that Prof. Burkitt 
had collated it with the first edition, and that the entry ‘N (sic)’ 
referred to the reading with =. Prepossessed, I suppose, with the 
notion that Dr Harris’s emendation was here in question, I understood 
the ‘sic’ as emphasizing the fact that N supported the reading of 
Dr Harris’s MS, as recorded in his note above, against his emendation. 
This was an oversight for which the responsibility is mine. 

In making this correction I must also state how far, in my opinion, 
the argument I based on an imaginary reading is affected by the 
substitution of the real one. It will now be observed that the reading 
which Dr Harris declares to be ‘clearly corrupt’ is the one with the 


preposition (wzaas e925) not, as I supposed, one without it. In 


this view I partly agree with Dr Harris: it is certainly difficult to see 
what ‘thou shalt not acquire an alien ὧν (or with) the blood of thy 
soul’ can mean. On the other hand I cannot accept Ir Harris’s 
emendation, for these reasons: (1) because it is based on the supposi- 
tion that the expression ‘ blood of thy soul’ is incapable of a reasonable 
explanation ; whereas I have pointed out that it is merely good Syriac 
for ‘thine own blood’; (2) because the correction of γὼ to 


Ὁ σα is in itself by no means an obvious one, and involves the 
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further alteration of mis to racy; (3) because the meaning 
arrived at (‘thou shalt not acquire an alien by the price of thy 
silver’) is one which, whether the Odes be Jewish or early Christian 
(particularly if they be Jewish), is altogether unexpected, not to say 
startling. A prohibition against acquiring even a foreign slave, in such 
a document as the Odes, would, it seems to me, call for special explana- 
tion were it actually attested by the MSS: coming only through an 
alteration of the text, it can hardly be admitted. 

I still think that there was nothing in the Odist’s mind about 
‘acquiring an alien’—about the buying of a slave—at all, whether by 
the blood of one’s soul or by the price of one’s silver; but that he 
meant what is said in Isa. lviii 7, viz. that a man is not to refuse recogni- 
tion to one of his own race or family, and treat him like a stranger. 
The difficulty still seems to me to lie ‘ not in the expression “ the blood 
of thy soul”, . . . but in a peculiar use of the verb rim “to acquire”, 
or, in one of its forms, ‘to possess”, “be possessed of”’. I shewed 
by an example, which is attested by several MSS, that the Syriac 
verb might be used as a makeshift translation of ἔχω in the sense of 
‘hold’, ‘regard’, ‘ave in a certain relation’ to oneself. Of course 
such a use would be rare, and it might well puzzle even a Syrian 
scribe. It also involves the construction with two accusatives, which 
would appear quite anomalous with this verb. Failing to recognize this 
construction, a scribe would be tempted to alter one of the accusatives 
into an instrument by prefixing to it the preposition ‘by’ (i.e. the 
single letter =). The exact sense to be attached to the clause thus 
grammatically readjusted would probably not trouble a scribe who had 
just copied out the preceding nineteen Odes. I would therefore now 
emend the text by omitting the preposition and, for the rest, explain it 
as I have done in my Note. 


R. Connouty. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST PETER AND THE 
ODES OF SOLOMON. 


A RECENT number in the Xeligionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorar- 
beiten is devoted to the problem of 1 Peter (Die A/ysterienreligion und 
das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes, Richard Perdelwitz, Giessen, 1911). 
The author divides the epistle into two parts, and considers that i 3- 
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iv ΤΙ was written when persecutions were still in the future, while i 1, 2, 
iv 12-v 14 is a subsequent letter composed at a time when they had 
become a present reality. ‘The first part is a sermon delivered on the 
occasion of a baptism, the second a letter sent probably to the same 
Church as that to which the newly-baptized addressed in the first part 
belonged. In the second division of his book Herr Perdelwitz deals 
with the veligionsgeschichtliche problem. His method is to apply to this 
one writing of the New Testament the material recently collected by 
the students of the mystery religions. Acknowledging the possibility 
of accounting for certain difficult expressions by other means, e.g., with 
the aid of the LXX, he claims notwithstanding that the most natural 
explanation is the influence of the mysteries; the writer and the 
readers or hearers of the epistle, if they had not been actually initiated 
into the mysteries, were at least familiar with the ideas and phraseology 
of these cults. 

In view of Dr Bernard’s theory that the Odes of Solomon are 
baptismal hymns ( Zéx/s and Studies viii 3) 1 have been led to compare 
the two documents in the hope of finding interesting parallels. If 
1 Peter and the Odes have a common baptismal background, it is 
natural to expect similarities of language. In setting forth the evidence 
[ shall assume the truth of Dr Bernard’s theory as a provisional working 
hypothesis. The possibility that some expressions in 1 Peter are 
allusions to baptism will be briefly examined, but Perdelwitz’s theory 
of the influence of the mystery religions will only be treated incidentally ; 
nor need his partition-theory be discussed. 

(i) 1 Pet. 1 3-5 Εὐλογητὸς ὁ θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ὁ κατὰ τὸ πολὺ αὐτοῦ ἔλεος ἀναγεννήσας ἡμᾶς εἰς ἐλπίδα ζῶσαν δι᾽ 
ἀναστάσεως Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐκ νεκρῶν, εἰς κληρονομίαν ἄφθαρτον καὶ ἀμίαντον 
καὶ ἀμάραντον, τετηρημένην ἐν οὐρανοῖς εἰς ὑμᾶς τοὺς ἐν δυνάμει θεοῦ φρουρου- 
μένους διὰ πίστεως εἰς σωτηρίαν ἑτοίμην ἀποκαλυφθῆναι ἐν καιρῷ ἐσχάτῳ. 

V 23 ἀναγεγεννημένοι οὐκ ἐκ σπορᾶς φθαρτῆς ἀλλὰ ἀφθάρτου διὰ λόγου 
ζῶντος θεοῦ καὶ μένοντος. 

The word ἀναγεννᾶν occurs only here in the New Testament ; the 
nearest parallel is γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν in John iii 3. Without going into 
the Hellenistic analogies to this idea of the new birth (see Bauer on 
John iii 3, Reitzenstein Die hell. Mysterienreligionen pp. 26, 31) it will 
be sufficient to state that the aorist participle ἀναγεννήσας points to 
a definite religious experience, which it is natural to associate with 
baptism. For the majority of converts at least baptism must have been 
the conscious crisis of the Christian life. We may compare Tit. iii 5 
ἔσωσεν ἡμᾶς διὰ λουτροῦ παλινγενεσίας and τ Cor, xv 29, where baptism 
(for the dead) is combined with the idea of resurrection, as in our 
passage. ‘The inheritance which falls to the convert is defined as 
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incorruptible, undefiled, and unfading. Perdelwitz ingeniously explains 
the terms as chosen to mark the contrast between what the Christian 
gains at his baptism, and the heathen at his initiation. The Christian’s 
inheritance is ἄφθαρτος, while the pagan’s initiation has to be renewed 
after twenty years; it is ἀμίαντος in contrast to the blood-stained 
Himmelskleid, with which the initiate is robed as he ascends from the 
grave in the Taurobolium ; it is dydpavros in contrast to the fading 
garland which the mystic wears on his head. Moreover, it is preserved 
in heaven, while the pagan’s garment is kept for him in the temple 
until he returns to renew his initiation (pp. 45-50). This is perhaps 
somewhat far-fetched, but in view of the LXX evidence the metaphors 
contained in these three adjectives would seem to be of Hellenistic 
rather than Jewish origin. The only occurrences are: ἄφθαρτος, 
Wis, xii 1, xviii 4; dpdpavros, Wis. vi 12; ἀμίαντος, Wis. iii 13, iv 2, 
viii 20, 2 Macc. xiv 36, xv 34. However, ἄφθαρτος and ἀμίαντος are 
found in the New Testament in connexions where there can be no 
reference to baptism, e.g., 1 Cor. ix 25 ἐκεῖνοι μὲν οὖν ἵνα φθαρτὸν 
στέφανον λάβωσιν ἡμεῖς δὲ ἄφθαρτον, Jam. i 27 θρησκεία καθαρὰ καὶ 
ἀμίαντος. In τ Pet. i 23 the idea of incorruption recurs in connexion 
with the new birth. 

Let us now turn to the Odes. Dr Bernard (whose translation, 
agreeing in the main with that of Dr Rendel Harris, will be used) 
gives instances from Eastern baptismal rites to illustrate Odes i 1, 3 
‘The Lord is on my head like a crown, and I shall not be without 
Him... For it is not like a withered crown which blossometh not’. 
Further references to the baptismal crown or garland occur in v 10, 
ix 8, xvii 1, xx 7, 8. The Odist regards the Christian as winning the 
φάρμακον τῆς ἀθανασίας by his baptism, for by union with the Lord in 
it he gains immortality. See iii 10, v 11, ix 3 ‘your perfection is 
incorruptible ’, xi ro ‘from above’ He gave me rest in incorruption’, 
xv 8 ‘I have put on incorruption through His name’, xvii 2 ‘My 
incorruptible salvation is He’, xxviii 7, xl 8 ‘ His profit is immortal 
life, and those who participate in it are incorrupt’. It should be noted 
that the thoughts of immortality in v 11 and of incorruption in xvii 2 
come in immediate association with the thought of the garland, and 
thus illustrate the combination of ἄφθαρτον and ἀμάραντον in τ Peter. If 
Perdelwitz is right in seeing a reference to a robe in ἀμίαντον, it is easy 
to find parallels in the Odes. See Dr Bernard’s notes on xi 10, xv 8, 
xxi 2 (cf. iv 8, xxv 8). In xv 8 ‘I have put on incorruption’ the figure 
of a robe is associated with the idea of incorruption.? 

1 Cf. ἄνωθεν, John iii 3. 

2 May not this be a reminiscence of 1 Cor. xv 53 δεῖ yap τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο 
ἐνδύσασθαι ἀφθαρσίαν ? 
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(ii) 1 Pet. ii 2 ὡς ἀρτιγέννητα βρέφη τὸ λογικὸν ἄδολον γάλα ἐπιποθήσατε, 
ἵνα ἐν αὐτῷ αὐξηθῆτε εἰς σωτηρίαν, εἰ ἐγεύσασθε ὅτι χρηστὸς ὃ κύριος. 
Here also a baptismal background may be discerned. The writer 
compares his readers to newly-born infants (the ἀναγεννᾶσθαι of i 3, 23) 
and bids them desire the genuine milk of the word.’ But the pre- 
supposition of their desire is the fact that they have recently * tasted 
and found that the Lord was good. In χρηστός, as Perdelwitz points 
out (p. 65), there is a play on words, namely, the similarity of χρηστός 
and xpwrds. But as milk comes in the context the original meaning of 
χρηστός = good (food or drink) is probably in the writer’s mind. 
Reitzenstein (of. cit. pp. 84, 157) shews that milk plays a prominent 
part in the mystery-cults, and quotes Sallust περὶ θεῶν 4, where milk, 
the new birth, and crowns are all mentioned together (ἑορτὴν ἄγομεν 
διὰ ταῦτα... ἐπὶ τούτοις γαλακτὸς τροφή, ws ἀναγεννωμένων. ἐφ᾽ ols 
ἱλαρεῖαι καὶ στέφανοι καὶ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς οἷον ἐπάνοδος) Milk is men- 
tioned in the Odes several times in other connexions, see viii 17, 
xix 1-4, xxxv 6. The passage of importance for our purpose is iv 10 
‘Open thy rich fountains that pour forth to us milk and honey’. 
Dr Bernard, commenting on this passage, traces the ceremony of giving — 
milk and honey in baptism back to the middle of the second century. 
In any case, in the Odes, 1 Peter, and the Sallust passage, we seem to 
be moving in the same circle of ideas, and each illustrates the others. 
In 1 Cor. iii 2, Heb. v. 12 ‘milk’ is a natural metaphor, and connotes 
the immaturity of those who use it. In 1 Peter there is no such impli- 
cation, and it looks as if some religious ceremony of giving milk is to be 
postulated to account for the metaphor.* 

(iii) 1 Pet. ii 9 ὅπως τὰς ἀρετὰς ἐξαγγείλητε τοῦ ἐκ σκότους ὑμᾶς καλέ- 
σαντος εἰς τὸ θαυμαστὸν αὐτοῦ φῶς. 

The conception of baptism as φωτισμός is 50 common in early Christian 
literature that there is no need to illustrate it here. Similar passages in 
the Odes are x 2 ‘He hath caused to dwell in me his deathless light’, 
xi 16 ‘ They have changed from darkness to light’, xv 2 ‘ His light hath 
dispelled all darkness from my face’, xxi 2 ‘I put off darkness and 
clothed myself with light’, xxv 7, xli 3. But the metaphor is obvious 
(cf. Acts xxvi 18 τοῦ ἐπιστρέψαι ἀπὸ σκότους εἰς φῶς) and must have been 
in general use before it was applied to baptism. Perdelwitz gives 
a number of parallels from pagan sources, including the well-known 


1 Reitzenstein of. ait. p. 156 takes ἄδολον = πνευματικόν. 

2 They are ἀρτιγέννητα ‘neophytes’ (Perdelwitz, p. 59). But it may be just a 
picturesque epithet. 

3 It is possible that milk alone was the original ceremony in Christian baptism 
and that honey was added later to complete the symbolism of the entry into the 
Promised Land. 
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passage of Apuleius xi 23 mocte media vidi solem candido coruscantem 
/umine, but the phrase is simple enough to render such parallels un- 
necessary. Similar phrases are found in the LXX (Job xviii 18, xxii 11, 
XXxvil 15, Isa. xlii 16). 

(iv) One of the most difficult passages in the New Testament is 
1 Pet. iii 18-22, where Christ is described as having gone in the Spirit 
to preach to the spirits in prison which were disobedient in the days of 
Noah. This leads on to the mention of the Ark, in which a few were 
saved through water, διεσώθησαν 3: ὕδατος. ‘ Which (water) in an anti- 
type, that is baptism, is now saving us’, ὃ καὶ ὑμᾶς ἀντίτυπον viv σώζει 
Baéxrwpa.’ This is not the place to discuss the exegesis of the passage ; 
it is enough to note the close association of baptism with the Descensus 
ad Inferos. λ 

The same association is observed in the Odes. See xv 8, 9 ‘I have 
put on incorruption through His name... Death hath been destroyed 
before my face: and Sheol hath been abolished by my word’ ; also 
xxii, xxix 4, χχχὶ, xxxiii, xlii. The connexion between the Harrowing 
of Hell and the Baptism of Christ, and consequently that of believers, 
is worked out in full by Dr Bernard on pp. 32-39 of his edition; he 
refers to the 1 Peter passage as ‘ noteworthy ’. 

It will hardly be denied that the resemblances, as shewn above, are 
more than can be accounted for by mere coincidence. The possible 
explanations seem to be three in number. 

(i) 1 Peter and the Odes are dealing with the same subject and there- 
fore quite independently use similar language. This would mean that 
the hypotheses with which we started had corroborated one another. 
To a certain extent perhaps this is true; but there are grave objections 
to attaching much weight to this explanation. We have already seen 
that some of the expressions in x Peter may be inte preted equally well 
apart from any reference to baptism; and the others, while suiting 
a baptismal context very well, do not necessitate it. In a sense 
Perdelwitz’s thesis may be accepted without difficulty. The conscious 
crisis of the Christian life represented by baptism was no doubt still 
present in the minds of the recipients of the letter, and may well be 
reflected in the writer’s language. But might not as good, or nearly as 
good, a case be made out for some of the Pauline epistles being 
baptismal addresses in this sense? Again, Dr Bernard’s thesis, pur- 
posely stated by him in the strongest possible way, has not yet won 
the approval of specialists, and Dr Headlam’s criticism of his earlier 
exposition of the theory still holds good: ‘It would be far truer to say 
that language which is here as elsewhere used of the Christian Life as 


1 If this part of the Epistle is a baptism address, the present tense σώζει is 
significant. 
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a whole was quite naturally introduced into baptismal services and 
songs, and so obtained a specialized use’ (Church Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1911). We conclude that neither theory can be accepted in its 
entirety. 

(ii) Both 1 Peter and the Odes borrow phraseology from the mystery 
religions. An obvious difficulty in the case of 1 Peter is that of date. 
Perdelwitz hardly deals with this in a satisfactory way. In reference to 
the Taurobolium, for instance, he contends that it can be proved at 
Lyons in A.D. 160; there is therefore reason to suppose that its Phrygian 
beginnings were as early as A.D. 100, about which date 1 Peter is put 
by the majority of scholars. But the majority of English scholars at 
any rate assign the epistle to an earlier date, and demand cogent proofs 
before accepting the influence of the mysteries onthe New Testament. 
The Odes on the other hand may well have points of contact with the 
mysteries. Professor Burkitt has characterized them in the following 
terms: ‘Like the Fourth Gospel, the religion of the Odes may be 
described as the Greek Mystery-religion, transfigured by the historical 
event of the Incarnation, an event which brought the life-giving πνεῦμα 
to men and thereby gave them salvation and a foretaste of apotheosis’ 
(/. T. S. 1912, xii 376). Reference may be made to Stdélten’s article 
in Zeitschrift fiir d. N. T. Wissenschaft, 1912, pp. 29-58, where he gives 
a long list of parallels to the Odes from Christian and heathen gzosts. 

(iii) Whatever elements of truth there may be in the foregoing 
hypotheses, is not the simplest explanation also the best—that the Odes 
are dependent on 1 Peter? Dom Connolly has made this practically 
certain in the case of one passage, Odes xli 16 ‘the Christ is truly one ; 
and He was known before the foundation of the world’ = 1 Pet. i 20 
προεγνωσμένου μὲν πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου (see J. 7. S. 1913, xiv 315). 
To this passage may be added some of those discussed above. ‘There 
is no question of formal quotations, but there are distinct reminiscences. 
Dr Headlam’s words (4c. cit.) with reference to the Johannine remini- 
scences in the Odes can be also applied, mutatis mutandis, to 1 Peter: 
‘ There are no quotations, but there are many echoes of the subject- 
matter, and many words with a definite religious signification derived 
from it.’ 

W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 
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A PRIMITIVE EDITION OF THE APOSTOLIC CON- 
STITUTIONS AND CANONS: AN EARLY LIST 
OF APOSTLES AND DISCIPLES. 


THE following paper is an enlargement and re-statement of results 
first formulated in the JourNaL for July 1912 (pp. 492-514). During 
the twelve months that have intervened since that publication I have 
devoted a good deal of time to the further study of the Verona fragment 
of an early Latin version of the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons to 
which I there called attention: the texts have been re-examined, and 
have now appeared in a much more complete and correct form in my 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima i pp. 32 a-32 nn. 
The introduction I propose to develope here. 

When I began work at the fragment I used Lagarde’s edition of the 
Greek text of the Constitutions. It was the edition of which I had 
availed myself for many years for purposes of reference, and the name 
and deservedly honoured reputation of the editor warranted me, as 
I supposed, in regarding it as an adequate critical text. It was obvious 
at once, and I pointed it out on pp. 505-510, that Lagarde’s Greek 
represented a very inferior text to that of the Latin fragment, while his 
citations of the editio princeps of Fr. Turrianus or Torres’ (Venice 1563) 
shewed that in some important points the developement of the text 
from Turrianus to Lagarde was not for the better but for the worse. 
So clear was this in the list of Canonical books—the last of the Apostolic 
Canons—that I printed in the parallel column (pp. 513, 514) no longer 
the text of Lagarde, but the text of Turrianus. 

Meanwhile I was neglecting the most recent and fullest statement 
of the evidence for the Greek text of the Constitutions, which would 
have saved me, if I had consulted it earlier, a good many hours of 
painful labour. I knew of course of the existence of Funk’s great edition 
(Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 2 vols., Paderborn, A.D. 1905): 
but I supposed that it confined itself to the collocation of the printed 
texts of the Constitutions with their sources,’ and either I did not know 
or had forgotten that it included a critical apparatus. In order to leave 

1 ‘Francisco Torres, S.J., born 1509 at Herrera, present at the Council of Trent, 
died Nov. 21, 1584. Fifty-eight of his works are fully described in Sommervogel’s 
de Backer Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus.’ 1 owe this information to the 
kindness of Bodley’s Librarian, Mr Falconer Madan. 


2 As indeed had been the editor's intention ; p. xxiii ‘sperabam harum textum 
me ex editionibus recentissimis repetere posse’, 
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no stone unturned, I examined it before the last stage of the re-edition 
of the texts for my Monumenta Juris; and 1 found at once that the 
answer to a good many difficult problems was in my hands. 

In the first place the secret of the superiority of Turrianus to Lagarde 
is at once revealed: for whereas Lagarde used no MS earlier than the 
twelfth century, Funk has utilized four Vatican MSS of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and among these four are to be found, if not all the 
three MSS of Turrianus, certainly two of them: Vat. 839 is Turrianus’s 
leading MS, obtained from Crete, Vat. 2088 is Turrianus’s Sicilian MS, 
and I can hardly doubt that Vat. 1506 (a Grottaferrata MS) was his 
third or Calabrian MS from the monastery of Patiro at Rossano.’ It 
follows of course that, if we have Turrianus’s MSS, we are independent 
of his edition, and a new edition with more extensive material might 
even be as much superior to Turrianus as Turrianus is to Lagarde. 

And no doubt Funk’s text has superseded those of all previous 
editors: but that does not mean that his text is always right against 
Turrianus, but rather that his excellent apparatus criticus enables us to 
control his text. In my previous paper I pressed as the most incontest- 
able indication of the superiority of Turrianus to Lagarde that the 
former retains far more frequently than the latter the archaic form of 
doxology δι᾿ οὗ coi... ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύματι : it is a grave blot on Funk’s 
critical methods or acumen that he systematically prefers what seems 
to me obviously the secondary reading. Between chapters 12 and 41 
inclusive of book viii of the Constitutions I have counted fourteen cases 
in which he prints the form μεθ᾽ οὗ coi. . . καὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ πνεύματι, and two 
in which he prints variations of the xai . . . καί form, although one of 
his MSS faithfully reproduces the διὰ... ἐν form in every one of the 
sixteen passages. For the most part the variation does not extend 
beyond the difference of μετὰ . . . καί on the one side as against διὰ... 
év on the other: but in the two remaining instances the variations are 
worth setting out in parallel columns : 


Funk 514. 7 (c. xii § 50) Melius 
ὅτι σοὶ πᾶσα δόξα σέβας Kai εὐχα- ὅτι δ αὐτοῦ σοὶ πᾶσα ἡ δόξα 
ριστία τιμὴ καὶ προσκύνησις, τῷ πατρὶ σέβας καὶ εὐχαριστία, καὶ διά σε καὶ 
καὶ τῷ υἱῷ καὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ πνεύματι. μετά σε αὐτῷ τιμὴ καὶ προσκύνησις 


ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύματι." 

1 Funk’s edition, by an unfortunate confusion, frequently prints ‘ Vat. 1056" for 
‘Vat. 1506’, and ‘ Vat. 838’ for * Vat. 839’. 

3 The genuineness, in this and the following passage, of the phrase διά σε καὶ μετά 
σε, is further borne out by the parallel in vir xliii (Funk 448. 14, 19), where the 
reading is undoubted, εὐλογεῖ καὶ δοξάζει τὸν δεσπότην θεὸν τὸν mavToKparopa . . ἐπὶ 
τούτοις προσκυνεῖ αὐτὸν τὸν μονογενῆ θεὸν μετ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ δι᾽ αὐτόν. Note the distinction 
both there and here between δύξα to the Father and προσκύνησις to the Son: and 
contrast Origen in “ρος, Scholion vii. 
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th. 520. 24 (c. xv ὃ 9) 
ὅτι σοὶ δόξα αἶνος μεγαλοπρέπεια ὅτι σοὶ δόξα αἶνος μεγαλοπρέπεια 
σέβας προσκύνησις, καὶ τῷ σῷ παιδὲ σέβας προσκύνησις, καὶ μετά σε καὶ 
Ἰησοῦ τῷ Χριστῷ σοῦ τῷ κυρίῳ διά σε τῷ παιδὶ σοῦ Ἰησοῦ τῷ κυρίῳ 
ἡμῶν καὶ θεῷ καὶ βασιλεῖ, καὶ τῷ ἡμῶν καὶ βασιλεῖ, δ᾽ οὗ σοι ἐπ- 
ἁγίῳ πνεύματι. οφείλεται παρὰ πάσης λογικῆς καὶ 
ἁγίας φύσεως ἡ ἐπάξιος εὐχαριστία 

ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύματι. 

The manuscript whose unique readings are here recorded in the right- 
hand column is Vat. gr. 1506, about which we have already seen that 
it was in all probability one of the three MSS employed by Turrianus ; 
and no doubt the excellences of the texts of both Turrianus and Funk 
are in large part due to it. One would have thought that its consistent 
support of the archaic doxology would already have been enough to 
put a modern editor on the track: but anyhow, whatever excuses may 
be made for editors who have worked on the Constitutions hitherto, they 
will no longer be open to their successors. The discovery of the Latin 
version contained in the Verona fragment has brought conclusive testi- 
mony to the unique value of this Greek MS, and the Greek text that 
I have printed in Zcc?. Occid. Mon. Iur. Ant. at the foot of the page, 
below the transcription of the Verona Latin, as representing its original, 
is in all essentials the text of Vat. gr. 1506. The following are some of 
the readings in which the Verona fragment and Vat. gr. 1506 agree 
against all previous editors (the references within brackets in the left- 
hand column are to the pages and lines of Eccl. Occid. Mon. Jur. Ant., 
but the numbering of the Canons is that of Funk) : 
Verona LI (Eccl. Gccid. Mon. 


Tur. Ant. i pp. 32 a-32 hh) 
viii 44 (€ 18) περὶ τῶν κληρικῶν de clericis 


Constit, Vat. gr. 1506 Edd. 


περὶ τῶν ἐν κλήρῳ 


viii 46 (7,18) ἀλλὰ καλούμενος sed uocatus ἀλλ᾽ ὁ καλούμενος 
(m5) τὸν Χριστὸν ὁρῶν Christum uidens ὁ τὸν Χριστὸν ὁρῶν 
Can. 
i(#5) xeporoverra ordinatur χειροτονείσθω 
v (06) ἐπιμένων perseuerans ἐπιμένων δέ 
viii (ο 17) ἣ τὴν αἰτίαν... ἢ ἐάν aut causam...aut si! τὴν αἰτίαν... ἐὰν δέ 
xviii (γ 2) ἢ τοῦ καταλόγου aut de collegio ἡ ὅλως τοῦ καταλόγου 
xxv (8 1) Κύριος dns ut μία om 
χχχνὶ (v 12) τὴν αὐτοῦ γνώμην ipsius uoluntate τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γνώμην 
xlii (x 25) σχολάζοντα uacantem σχολάζων 
χὶν (» 12) ἐνεργῆσαι operari* ἐνεργῆσαί τι 
Ivii (¢ 19) πεπηρωμένον fracto πεπληγμένον 
Iviii (¢ 24) ἢ ἐπιμένων uel si perseueret ἐπιμένων δέ 
lix (aa 5) φονεὺς τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ fratris interfe(ctor) φονεύσας τὸν ἀδελφόν 


1 Dionysius Exiguus goes with the Verona fragment and Vat. gr. 15¢6 in these 


instances. 
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, Verona LI (Eccl. Occid. Mon. 
Constit. Vat. gr. 1506 pp. 324-32hh) Edd. 
(cc 3) παρασκευὴν ἢ τετράδα 5εχίυπι diem vel quar- τετράδα παρασκευήν 
tum 
Ixxi (εξ 15) ἢ λύχνους aut lucernas ἢ ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς αὐτῶν 
λύχνους ἅψῃ 
Ixxiv (dd 1) ἐπὶ ἀξιοπίστων fide di- ἀξιοπίστων 
(dd 14) τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ δόξαντα quaeineum placuerat κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὰ δοκοῦντα 
Ixxxv (ge 6) Μωσέως é (Moysis) quinque Μωσέως πέντε Γένεσις 
“Efodos Λευϊτικόν 
᾿Αριθμοὶ Δευτερονό- 
μιον 
(“5 τ2) βίβλος ψαλμῶν codex psalmorum ψαλμοί 
(gg 14) Σολομῶντος βιβλία ξ Solomonis libri quin- Σολομῶντος βιβλία 
que τρία Παροιμίαι Ἔκ- 
κλησιαστὴς 
ἀσμάτων 


If this list were extended to include the cases where Turrianus or 
Funk has adopted a reading on the sole authority of this Vatican MS, 
it would be still more impressive, because such readings are generally 
striking ones. 

I cannot doubt that Vat. gr. 1506 is not only the best individual 
witness to the text of the Constitutions and Canons, but that where 
supported by the Verona fragment it is very rarely wrong. For the 
text of the greater part of the Apostolic Canons we have now for the 
first time indubitable testimony to an edition which is both very early 
and very good. Even those elements of the joint tradition which are 
not original are likely at least to be very interesting. The remainder 
of this paper will be devoted to the consideration of two features common 
to both Vat. gr. 1506 and Verona LI which appear to reflect the work of 
an editor, though of an editor who worked by addition to the original 
text rather than by modification of it. 

1. Between fol. 151 4 and fol. 152 ὦ of the Verona MS a leaf must 
have been lost, for the previous leaf (151) has barely reached the end 
of canon xlvii, while the next leaf (152) commences in the middle of 
canon lii. Now as long as I was working on the printed texts of the 
Greek Canons, a serious difficulty here stood in the way: the amount, 
of matter intervening between the end of canon xlvii and the middle 
of canon lii was not enough, or nearly enough, to fill a leaf of two 
pages. It was only when I made the acquaintance of Vat. gr. 1506 
that I solved the difficulty. At the end of canon | after the words 
βαπτίζοντες αὐτοὺς cis τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ Kai τοῦ ἁγίου 
πνεύματος there is added a long dogmatic statement in the following 
terms : 
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Διδασκέσθω μέντοι ὁ βαπτιζόμενος ὅτι πατὴρ οὐκ ἐσταυρώθη οὔτε γέννησιν 
ὑπέμεινεν ἀνθρώπου: οὔτε δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἄνθρωπος ἐγένετο, ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε 
τὸ πάθος ὑπέστη, οὐ yap ἐσαρκώθη: ἐλυτρώσατο δὲ τὸν κόσμον τῆς ἐπικειμένης 
ὀργῆς ὃ μονογενὴς vids. ἐνηνθρώπησε γὰρ φιλανθρωπίᾳ, ἑαυτῷ σῶμα ἐκ 


évov ἀναπλάσας (ἡ yap codia dKoddmHcEN ἑδγτῇ οἶκον ὡς δημιουργός), 5 
γὰρ γμιουργὸς 


σταυρὸν δὲ ὑπέμεινεν ἑκών, ἐξείλατο δὲ τὸν κόσμον τῆς ἐπικειμένης ὀργῆς. 
βαπτιζόμεθα οὖν cic τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ πατρός, οὐχ ὡς ἀνθρώπου γενομένου ἢ 
παθόντος, εἰς δὲ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ γίοῦ, ὡς ὑποστάντος γέννησιν, ὡς YTOMEINANTOC 
CTAYPON, ὡς ἀποθάνόντος κἀὶ ANACTANTOC’ εἰς τὸ ὄνομα δὲ TOY ἁγίογ πνεύματοο, 
ὡς ὁμοουσίου πατρὶ καὶ υἱῷ. οἱ δὲ μὴ οὕτω βαπτίζοντες, ὡς ἀγνοούντεο τὸ 
MYCTHPION τῆς eyceBeiac, καθαιρείσθωσαν. 

Ὁ τὸν πατέρα πεπονθέναι λέγων ἀσεβεῖ ᾿Ιουδαίων βαρύτερα, μετὰ Χριστοῦ 
καὶ τὸν πατέρα προσηλῶν: ὃ δὲ τὸν υἱὸν ἀρνούμενος τὸν μονογενῆ δι᾿ ἡμᾶς 
σαρκωθῆναι καὶ σταυρὸν ὑπομεμενηκέναι, θεομάχος ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν ἁγίων 
πολέμιος: ὃ δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον πατέρα ὀνομάζων ἢ υἱὸν ἀνεπιστήμων 
ἐστὶ καὶ ἀνόητος. ὃ γὰρ υἱὸς συνδημιουργὸς τῷ πατρὶ καὶ σύνθρονος καὶ 
συννομοθέτης καὶ κριτὴς καὶ τῆς ἀναστάσεως αἴτιος" καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 
ὁμοούσιον θεότητι: ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν γὰρ Σίμων ὃ ὃ μάγος ἐξηρεύξατο σπάσας τῷ λαῷ 
πλάνον καὶ ἄστατον καὶ πονηρὸν εἰς ἑαυτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα, καὶ ἕνα τριώνυμον 
εἰναι φλυαρήσας τὸν θεόν, ποτὲ δὲ καὶ τὸ πάθος τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τὴν γέννησιν 
περικόψας. 

Ὑμεῖς οὖν, ὦ ἐπίσκοποι, εἰς ἕνα πατέρα καὶ υἱὸν καὶ ἅγιον πνεῦμα τρίτον 
βαπτίσατε κατὰ τὴν τοῦ κυρίου γνώμην καὶ τὴν ἡμετέραν ἐν πνεύματι διάταξιν. 

3, 6. Cf. 1 Thess, i 10 5. Prov. ix 1 7-9. Matt. xxviii1g 8. Heb. xii 2 
g. 1 Thess. iv 14 10. Rom. xi 25; 1 Tim. iii 16 

10. dp ί ὁμ iw Vat 12. ἀσεβεῖ ᾿Ιουδαίων : ἀσεβῆ iovdaioy Vat 


18. ondcas τῷ λαῷ πλάνον Vat. : σπάσας τὸ ἄλαλον πλάνον Joannes Scholasticus, ed. 
Justel (cf. Mark ix 25) ; perhaps σπάσας τὸ λαοπλάνον Turner 


This long statement has nothing in common with the character of 
the Apostolic Canons, which for the rest are what their name suggests, 
Canons and not doctrinal definitions. Nor can we attribute to the 
compiler of the Constitutions and Canons the authorship of any dogmatic 
passage so definitely orthodox as this—witness the use of the term époov- 
ows in relation to the Holy Spirit, lines 10, 18. Neither, on the other 
hand, is it possible that the lost leaf of the Verona fragment can have con- 
tained (besides the four Canons missing, which must have occupied more 
than a page) an addition anything like as long as that printed above. 

As it stands, then, the insertion of the Vatican MS cannot be original. 
Yet neither can it be other than old, seeing that it appears also in both 
the Syriac versions cited by Funk, and in the ‘systematic’ collection 
published about the middle of the sixth century by John Scholasticus 
of Antioch, where it constitutes the greater part of ‘canon 50 of the 
holy Apostles’ and the whole of ‘canon 51 of the same’. Since the 
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insertion is headed in the Vatican MS rirAov As’, and since it is actually 
in the 36th chapter of John’s collection that the corresponding matter 
is found, it is possible that the Vatican MS may be depending ultimately 
upon John. 

John, however, was certainly not himself the author of the passage. 
He found it in his copy of the Canons, and incorporated it in his 
Collection as such. And the Verona fragment, though it cannot have 
contained all that the Syriac versions and John and the Vatican MS 
unite in presenting, must have contained something more than the 
ordinary texts: if I calculate rightly, there was room in the Latin MS 
for half or almost half of the extra material of the Greek.' Probably 
therefore the Latin MS, if we had it complete, would be found to give 
the nucleus of the insertion, to represent it, in fact, in its first stage. 
In that form it is even conceivable, though perhaps not probable, that 
it may have gone back to the compiler of the Constitutions and Canons 
himself. 

2. A somewhat similar relation exists between the Verona Latin and 
the Vatican Greek in regard to the matter appended after the last of 
the Canons. In the Verona MS, after the list of Canonical books 
(canon 85) and the doxology which follows it and concludes the whole 
work, there are still left three pages: but they are so badly preserved 
that it was impossible to decipher them as a whole, and all that could 
be said with confidence was that the last page of all consisted of some 
summary statement upon the origin of the Four Gospels. Here again 
it was the Vatican MS which put into my hands the key that solved the 
problem : for the greater part of the last three leaves in that MS consist 
of various appendices, and careful comparison soon shewed that 
foll. 78 a ὁ contained the Greek original of the matter that had been 
transcribed at the end of the Verona MS. Even in this common 
matter, however, the Vatican Greek represents a later stage of develope- 

1 A page of the Latin of the Verona MS corresponds to from 30 to 36 lines of 
the Greek of the Vatican MS, and a leaf therefore to from 60 to 72 lines. The 
ordinary text ofthe Canons that were contained on the missing leaf amounts to some 
41 lines of the Vatican MS: as the insertion we are considering extends to 57 lines 


of the same MS, it is clear that not more than about half of this (20 to 30 lines) can 
have been represented in the Verona Latin. 

2 Chr. Justel, the editor of John Scholasticus’s collection of Canons, points out the 
resemblance between the inserted passages and the Epistle to the Philippians of 
pseudo-Ignatius : compare in § 2 of the Epistle the emphasis on the distinction of 
Father Son and Holy Spirit, and note the phrases ἕνα τριώνυμον (Lightfoot, ii 774. 
14), ἡ γὰρ σοφία ὠκοδόμησεν ἑαυτῇ οἶκον (ib. 775. 18), ἀρνεῖσθαι τὸν σταυρόν, τὸ πάθον 
ἐπαισχύνεσθαι (775. 9), περικόπτεις τὴν γέννησιν (777. 21). If the Verona MS did 
represent an original nucleus of the inserted passages as we know them, it is at 
least quite possible that that original nucleus did go back to the circle which 
produced the Apostolic Constitutions and the Pseudo-Ignatian letters. Much of the 
phraseology is undoubtedly similar. : 
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ment than the Verona Latin; it will be noted that with regard to the 
apostles James the son of Zebedee, Philip, James the son of Alphaeus, 
Thaddaeus, and Paul, the place of burial, and with regard to Bartholo- 
mew the manner of his martyrdom, is given in the Greek but with 
nothing to correspond in the Latin. Dr Spagnolo has even now not 
been able to decipher more than fragments of the three pages, so 
deplorable is their state of preservation ; but quite enough is preserved 
to restore the contents, although not the exact wording, for all but the 
upper half of the second page, and so I have felt justified in excluding 
from the Greek text (while recording in the apparatus) clauses that are 
clearly absent from the Latin. 

The Latin in fact presents what is apparently the most primitive form 
known of the lists of apostles and other early preachers of the Gospel 
of which so many different specimens are known under the name of 
Hippolytus or Dorotheus or Epiphanius as authors. A large number 
of these lists are printed in the very useful collection of Theodor 
Schermann Prophetarum vitae fabulosae ; indices apostolorum discipulo- 
rumque Domini; Dorotheo Epiphanio Hippolyto aliisque vindicata 
(‘Teubner Series, 1907): but none of Schermann’s Greek MSS go back 
behind the tenth or eleventh century ; and though some of his Latin 
authorities are earlier, the oldest of them are not only two centuries 
later than our Verona fragment but quite obviously are either not 
translated from the Greek at all or, if they are, deviate much further 
from the Greek originals. The Verona fragment—or, to put it other- 
wise, the Greek text of the Vatican MS after abstraction is made of the 
clauses not represented in the Latin—gives us in fact for the list of 
the thirteen apostles the primitive text which lies behind both the 
Epiphanian and the Hippolytean form (Schermann, pp. 107-115, 164- 
167).' If the text printed below be assumed as the original, it becomes 
at once easy to explain the divergences of ‘Epiphanius’ and ‘Hippolytus’ 
in one or other direction—so easy indeed that it seems rather strange 
that the editor had not thought of conjecturally restoring the original 
by simply isolating the common nucleus of the two forms of text from 
the parts which are peculiar to only one of them. The result would 
not perhaps have exactly corresponded to the document I am here 
printing: but it would have been in some cases singularly near to it, as 
the two examples I proceed to cite will be enough to shew.’ 


1 The Dorothean form (pp. 153-157) is further removed from the original: yet 
even that contains some reminiscences of it which do not seem contained in either 
Epiphanius or Hippolytus. Why Schermann cites our Vatican MS as one of the 
authorities for the Hippolytean form I am quite unable to say. 

2 If Schermann had constructed his Epiphanian text with less regard to his MSS 


A and B, and more regard to his CDEF, the resemblances would have been still 
closer. 
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Ps.-Epiphanius 

ἃ Σίμων Πέτρος ὁ τῶν ἀποστόλων 
κορυφαῖος, ὡς διὰ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν 
αὐτοῦ φαίνεται δηλῶν, ἐν Πόντῳ 
καὶ Γαλατίᾳ καὶ Καππαδοκίᾳ καὶ 
Βιθυνίᾳ καὶ ἐν ᾿Ιταλίᾳ ' ἐκήρυξε τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ‘I. Χ. 
ὕστερον δὲ ἐν Ρώμῃ ἐπὶ Νέρωνος 
βασιλέως σταυροῦται κατὰ κεφα- 
λῆς, αὐτοῦ οὕτως παθεῖν ἀξιώσαν- 
τος. θάπτεται δὲ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ Ῥώμῃ 
πρὸ τριῶν καλανδῶν ᾿Ιουλίων ὅ 
ἐστιν "Emi €. 

if Παῦλος δὲ ὁ ἀπόστολος μετὰ τὴν 
εἰς οὐρανοὺς τοῦ κυρίου ἀνάληψιν 
ἤρξατο κηρύσσειν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ 
κυρίου ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ Ἱεροσολύμων 
προῆλθεν ἕως τοῦ ᾿Ιλλυρικοῦ καὶ 
τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ Ἱσπανίας, οὗ καὶ 
ἐπιστολαὶ μετὰ σοφίας παρ᾽ ἡμῖν 
φέρονται. ἐπὶ δὲ Νέρωνος υἱοῦ 
Κλαυδίου βασιλέως ἐν πόλει Ρώμῃ 
τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀπετμήθη. ἐμαρ- 
τύρησεν Ἐπιφὶ ¢, πρὸ γ΄ καλανδῶν 
Ἰουλίων: καὶ ἐκεῖ ἐτάφη πλησίον 
τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου Πέτρου, ἐκεῖ 
εἰσιν ἕως σήμερον ἐν Χριστῷ. 


Ps.-Hippolytus 


A Πέτρος μὲν ἐν Πόντῳ καὶ Γαλατίᾳ 


καὶ Καππαδοκίᾳ καὶ Βιθυνίᾳ καὶ 
᾿Ιταλίᾳ καὶ ᾿Ασί κηρύξας τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον ὕστερον ἐπὶ Νέρωνος 
ἐν Ἱρώμῃ σταυροῦται κατὰ κεφαλῆς 
οὕτως αὐτοῦ ἀξιώσαντος παθεῖν. 


if Παῦλος δὲ μετ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα τῆς 


τοῦ Ὁ ἀναλήψεως εἰσῆλθεν 
εἰς τὴν ἀποστολὴν καὶ ἀρξάμενος 
ἀπὸ “Ἱερουσαλὴμ προῆλθεν ἕως 
τοῦ ᾿ἸΙλλυρικοῦ καὶ ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ 
Σπανίας κηρύσσειν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
ἔτη λε. ἐπὶ δὲ Νέρωνος ἐν Ρώμῃ 
τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποτμηθεὶς θάπτεται 


ἐκεῖ. 


As a specimen of the result of adopting an alternative text given in 
a secondary position by Schermann (p. 113), I add the notice of the 


apostle Simon. 
Ps.-Epiphanius 

14 Σίμων ὁ Kavavaios ὁ τοῦ Κλωπᾶ, 
ὁ καὶ ᾿Ιούδας, μετὰ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν 
δίκαιον ἐπίσκοπος γέγονεν ἐν ‘lepo- 
σολύμοις καὶ ζήσας ρκ΄ ἔτη σταυρῷ 
παραδοθεὶς ἐμαρτύρησεν ἐπὶ 'Τραι- 
ανοῦ βασιλέως. 


Ps.-Hippolytus 


14 Σίμων ὁ Kavavirns 6 τοῦ Κλωπᾶ, 


6 καὶ ᾿Ιούδας, μετὰ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν 
δίκαιον ἐπίσκοπος γενομένος ‘lepo- 
σολύμων ἐκοιμήθη καὶ θάπτεται 
ἐκεῖ, ζήσας ἔτη ρκ΄. 


It seems tien sufficiently well established on a comparative treatment 
of the texts that we have in the document now published for the first 
time a more primitive form than any yet known of the ‘ Places of the 


1 I omit here words bracketed by Schermann. 
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preaching’ and death of the twelve apostles’. Possibly the original 
appendix stopped here ; for as the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons 
purport to have been delivered to the bishops by the Twelve with 
St Paul, it is exactly a notice concerned with their lives and deaths 
which might serve as a fitting close to the whole work. But so far as 
the evidence of our document takes us, there is no reason for separating 
from the notice of the Apostles the notices that follow with regard to 
the other ‘ Apostolic’ men, or indeed these again from the notice about 
the Four Gospels. Is there such reason to be found on comparison 
with the related texts ? 

For the former of these sections parallels appear to be wanting in 
both Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus: on the other hand 
most of the MSS of Pseudo-Epiphanius—not including the one on 
which Schermann has founded his text—give a text of the ‘ apostolici’ 
(Schermann, p. 127), which stands in exactly the same relation of 
expansion to the document now printed as I have shewn above to 
exist in the notice of the twelve apostles. But with regard to the 
notice of the Gospels the matter stands quite differently: it is found 
in no ‘Epiphanian’ MS at all, and is taken by Schermann (p. 129, 
lines 6-17) solely from our Vatican MS (gr. 1506) and one other 
Vatican MS (Vat. 1974, saec. xii—xiii), the latter being of the ‘ Dorothean’ 
type. As Vat. 1974 is later than Vat. 1506, this piece may actually have 
been derived by the later MS from the earlier. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that the notice of the Gospels is peculiar to our docu- 
ment and preserved only in its Greek and Latin representatives. 

Comparison of texts, then, does suggest somewhat clearly a separate 
origin for the third section in our document, the passage about the 
Gospels: but it does not suggest, or at any rate does not suggest 
at all definitely, that any break ought to be made between the 
section on the Apostles and the section on the Apostolici. And 
this conclusion is rather curiously borne out by the remaining line of 
investigation on which a word must now be said, namely the sources 
exploited in our document. For whereas the evidence for the employ- 
ment of the Church History of Eusebius as a source amounts, in the 
case of the first two sections, almost to demonstration, no point of 
contact can, it would seem, be established between the Church History 
and the section on the Gospels. 

Thus H. £. i 12 contains some notes about the Seventy, with names 
of Barnabas, Sosthenes, Cephas, Matthias (Barsabas), and Thaddaeus, 
and with reference, in the case of Cephas the ὁμώνυμος Πέτρῳ, to the 
fifth book of Clement’s Hyfotyfoses : i 13 relates the mission of Thad- 
daeus, one of the Seventy, to Edessa and the Abgar, and will account 
for the notice of Thaddaeus the Apostle, just as the words used of 
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Matthias in the preceding chapter of the History, καὶ Ματθίαν δὲ τὸν 
ἀντὶ Ἰούδα τοῖς ἀποστόλοις ovyxatudeyevta . . . τῆς αὐτῆς τῶν ο΄ κλήσεως, 
account for the notice of Matthias among the apostles. In ii 1 we 
hear of the Ethiopian eunuch returning to his own country as a preacher 
of the Gospel under the phrase κατέχει λόγος. In iii r we have Thomas 
connected with Parthia, Andrew with Scythia, John with Asia, Peter 
with Pontus and the other provinces of Asia Minor, Paul with Jerusalem, 
Illyricum, and Rome. In iii 2 to the name Linus is subjoined the note 
that ‘Paul mentions him in writing to Timothy’: in iii 4 the Γαλατία 
of 2 Tim. iv 10, to which Crescens departed, is interpreted, as in our 
document, to mean Gaul. Of Symeon son of Clopas as successor to 
James the Just we hear in 47. £. iii 11 (iv 22), and of his martyrdom 
under Trajan at the age of 120 in iii 32. 

The passage about the Gospels has difficulties of its own, not easy of 
solution. But for the rest our document is more largely indebted to 
Eusebius than to any other source: I do not see any reason why it 
should be much later in date than the Constitutions and Canons to 
which it is not inappropriately appended. 
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[ Vat. gr. 1506 fol. 78 a] 
περὶ TON 1B’ ἀποοτόλων ἐν 
ποίοις τόποις ἐκήργξαν Kai ἐν 
ποίοις ἐτελειώθηοδν. 

& Σίμων Πέτρος Πόντῳ Γαλατίᾳ 
Καππαδοκίᾳ Βιθυνίᾳ ᾿Ασίᾳ 
κηρύξας τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ἐπὶ 
Νέρωνος σταυροῦται. 
8 ᾿Ανδρέας Σκύθαις Ὀγδοανοῖς 
καὶ Σάκαις. 
Γ Ἰάκωβος ὃ τοῦ Ζεβεδαίου ὑπὸ 
Ἡρῴδου τοῦ τετράρχου ἀναι- 
ρεῖται μαχαίρᾳ. 
Ἰωάννης ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ ἐξορισθεὶς 
ἐν Πάτμῳ διὰ τὸν λόγον τοῦ 
Κυρίου συνέγραψε τὸ εὐαγ- 
ἕλιον. 
ἐ Φίλιππος ἐν Φρυγίᾳ σταυροῦται 
κατακέφαλα. 
σ΄ Βαρθολομαῖος Ἰνδοῖς, ὃς καὶ 
τὸ κατὰ Ματθαῖον εὐαγγέλιον 
αὐτοῖς δέδωκεν. 
Ζ Θωμᾶς Πάρθοις Μήδοις Καρ- 
μανοῖς Ὑρκανοῖς Βάκτροις 


ἐκδέδωκεν ἐν Σιών. 

ε΄ Ἰάκωβος Αλφαίουὁ ἐπικληθεὶς 
Δίκαιος λίθοις ὑπὸ Ἰουδαίων 
ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις ἀναιρεῖται. 

ἐ Θαδδαῖος 6 καὶ Λεββαῖος καὶ 
Ἰούδας ᾿Εδεσηνοῖς καὶ πάσῃ 
Μεσοποταμίᾳ ἐπὶ ᾿Αβγάρου 
βασιλέως ᾿Εδεσηνῶν τελευτᾷ. 


Γ΄. μαχαίρᾳ] + ἐκοιμήθη δὲ ἐν ᾿Ακεὶμ 
τῆς Μαρμαρικῆς cod ἐ. κατα- 
κέφαλα τ τέθαπται ἐν Ἱεραπόλει τῆς 
᾿Ασίας cod τ΄. δέδωκεν + πρὸ τῆς 
σφαγῆς ἐκδαρθεὶς ὥσπερ Onrag καὶ 
ἔπειτα καρατομηθεὶς ὡς ὃ Παῦλος cod 
η΄. ἐκδέδωκεν) δέδωκεν cod θ΄. 
ἀναιρεῖται} + καὶ ἐκεῖ θάπτεται παρὰ 
τῷ ναῷ cod ἴ. τελευτᾷ] + θάπτεται 
δὲ ἐν Βυριτῷ cod 


Verona LI (49) 
fol. 1560 
De xii apostolis in quibus locis 
predicauerunt et consummati sunt. 
Simon petrus fonto galatia capa 


docia bytinéa [asia] praedicans aeua~ 


gelium praesente Nerone cruci fi 5 
gitur. Andveas scytis ogdoanis 

et sacis. Jacobus Zebedei ab Hero 

de tetrarca gladio occiditur. 

lohannis ix asta deportatus 

in patmos propter uerbum dni 1ο 
conscripsit aeuangelium. Fi 

lippus ἐμ frigia cruci figitur 

capite prono. Bartholomeus in 

dis qui secundum Mattheum 
aeuangelium ipsis dedit. Zho 15 
mas partis medis germa 

nis hyrcanis dactris margis. 

Mattheus aeuangelium hebrat 

ce conscripsit et aedidit in sio~. 

Iacobus Alphei cognomine ius 22 
tus lapidibus a iude?s in hiero 

solymis occiditur. Thaddeus qui 

et Lebbeus etdesenis et omni 
mesopotamiae: mortuus est 

sub Abgaro rege etdesenorum 25 

Dr Spagnolo could only decipher the 
words or letters printed in roman type ; 
the rest I supply by translation from the 
Greek, or so much of it as would correspond 
to the spaces undeciphered in the Latin. 

4. Asia: I have placed this word in 
brackets, as (1) the line is over long, (2) 
‘Asia’ is in its wrong place—it should of 
course precede ‘ Bytinia’, (3) as ‘ Asia’ is 
allotted to St John (line 9 /ra), there was 


good ground for not assigning it also to 
St Peter. 16. The line is too short: 


but I do not see how to fill it out. 
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[ Vat. gr. 1506 fol. 78a] 

14 Σίμων ὁ Kavavirns ὁ τοῦ 
Κλεύπα ὃ καὶ Ἰούδας μετὰ 
Ἰάκωβον τὸν δίκαιον ἐπίσκοπος 
γενομένος Ἱεροσολύμων ζήσας 
ἔτη px’ σταυρῷ ἐμαρτύρησεν 
ἐπὶ Τραϊανοῦ. 

18 Ματθίας εἷς ὧν τῶν ο΄ μαθητῶν 
συγκαταριθμεῖται τοῖς ἕνδεκα 
ἀποστόλοις ἀντὶ Ἰούδα τοῦ 
Ἰσκαριώτου. 

ι΄ Παῦλος ἀπὸ Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἀρξά- 
μενος κηρύσσειν προῆλθεν 
ἕως τοῦ Ἰλλυρικοῦ καὶ Ἰταλίας 
καὶ ᾿ΙΙσπανίας: ἐπὶ δὲ Νέρωνος 
ἐν Ῥώμῃ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀπε- 
τμήθη. 

Τίτος Κρήταις καὶ ταῖς πέριξ 
νήσοις: Κρίσκης ἐν Γαλλίᾳ’ 
ὃ εὐνοῦχος Κανδάκης βασιλίσ- 
ons Αἰθιόπων ἐν ᾿Αραβίᾳ τῇ 

5 Εὐδαίμονι καὶ ἐν Ταπροβάνῃ 
νήσῳ τῇ ἐν τῇ Ἐρυθρᾶ, λόγος 
δὲ ἔχει ὡς καὶ μεμαρτυρηκέναι 
αὐτὸν ἐκεῖ. 

Ἔκ τῶν ἀποστόλων τοῦ 

10 Σωτῆρος τῶν ο΄ γεγόνασιν (ὡς 
ἱστορεῖ Κλήμης ἐν πέμπτῃ 

τῶν Ὑποτυπώσεων) Βαρνάβας, 
Σωσθένης, Κηφᾶς ὁμώνυμος 
Πέτρῳ, Ματθίας ὁ συγκατ- 

15 αριθμηθεὶς τοῖς ἕνδεκα, Bap- 


σαβᾶς καὶ Λῖνος 


if. ἀπετμήθη] καὶ θάπτεται ἐν 
αὐτῇ cod 

5. TampoBavy| τῇ Προβάνῃ cod 
15. ἕνδεκα] + Εὔβουλος Πούδης Κρίσκης 
ἐν τῇ β' cod, sc. 2 Tim, iv 10, 21 
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Verona LI (49) 
fol. 157 α 


Simon Cananeus filius Cleopa 
qui et Iudas post Iacobum ius 
tum episcopus factus hieroso 
lymorum uixit annos cxx et 
cruct fixus est sub Traiano. 
Matthias ex xx discipulis con 
numeratur undecim apostolis 
pro Iuda Iscariota. Paulus ab 
hierusalem incipiens praedt 
care usque illyricum est pro 
uectus et italiam et spaniam, ro 
mae uero praesente Nerone ca 
put c est. Titus cretis 
et quae sunt circum insulae. 
Crescens gallia. eunuchus Can 
daces reginae ethiopum arabia 
JSelici et taprobana insu/a 
quae iz mare rubro est, et sermo 
tradit guod martyr ibi fuerit. 
lxx apostolis Saluatoris 
facti sunt ut refert Clemens 

in quinto Informationu— 
Barnabas Sostenus Cephas cog 
nomine Petri Matthias connz 
meratus undecim Barsabas et 

Linus 


fo 


15 


20 


25 
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[ Vat. gr. 1506 fol. 784] 

(οὗ μέμνηται Παῦλος Τιμοθέῳ 
γράφων), Θαδδαῖος, Κλεύπας 
καὶ οἱ σὺν αὐτῷ. 
Τὸ κατὰ Ματθαῖον εὐαγγέλιον 
Ἑβραΐδι διαλέκτῳ γραφὲν ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐξεδόθη, 
ἑρμηνεύθη δὲ ὑπὸ Ἰωάννου. τὸ 
κατὰ Μάρκον εὐαγγέλιον ὑπὸ 
Πέτρου ἑρμηνεύθη ἐν Ρώμῃ. 
τὸ κατὰ Ἰωάννην ἐν τοῖς χρό- 
νοις Τραϊανοῦ ὑπηγορεύθη ὑπὸ 
᾿Ιωάννου αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ Κομόδου 
ἐν Πάτμῳ τῇ νήσῳ ἐγράφη. 
τὸ δὲ κατὰ Λουκᾶν ὑπὸ Λουκᾶ 
μαθητοῦ ὑπάρχοντος τοῦ ἀπο- 
στόλου Παύλου, οὗ μνημονεύων 
6 αὐτὸς ἀπόστολος ἐν τινὶ ἐπι- 
στολῇ ypape Ασπάζεται ὑμᾶς 
Λουκᾶς ὁ ἀγαπητὸς ἰατρός" καὶ 
τὰς Πμάξεις δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εὐ- 
αγγελιστὴς τῶν [ἁγίων] ἀπο- 
στόλων συνεγράψατο. 


9. ἑρμηνεύθη cod: read ὑπηγορεύθη 
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Verona LI (49) 
fol. 157 ὁ 

(cuius mentionem facit Paulus 
Timotheo scribens), Thaddeus, Cleo 
pas et qui sunt cum ¢9. secundum 
Mattheum aeuangelium hebraea 
lingua conscripéum ab ipso in hie 5 
rusalem aeditwm est et trans 
latum est ab Johanne. secundum 
Marcum aeuangelium ὦ Petro 
dictatum est Romae. secundum 
Iohannem temporibus Trazani 10 
dictatum est ab ipso Iohanze sub 
Commodo scriptum 7m Patmo. quod 
autem a Luca, discipulo consti 
to apostoli Pauli, cuius mentioze 
faciens ipse apostolus quadam 
epistula scribit SALVTAT ZVCAS 
MEDICVS DILECTVs: et Actus uero 
ipse aeuange/ista conscripsit 
apostolorum. 


15 


20 
Explicuerunt canones 


apostolorum missi ad 


Clementem in quibus sunt 
canones Nicenorum 


1, 2 Tim, iv 21 16. Col. iv 14 


asin 1, 11 ; the Latin has ‘ dictatum’ 


in both places. 21. ἁγίων cod : 12. quod autem a Luca cod: read with 
but the Latin shews that it is an the Greek ‘quod autem secundum Lucam 
interpolation. a Luca’. 18. aeuangesta cod 


C. H. TurNER. 
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THE ORDER OF 1 AND 2 THESSALONIANS. 


Tue two Epistles to the Thessalonians raise several problems well 
known to critics of the New Testament, and it is as a solution of some 
of these that what follows is offered. The main contention is simple : 
it is that 2 Thess. was written first. It will be remembered that the 
order of St Paul’s Epistles in the present Canon has no authority as 
against this suggestion. The arrangement is certainly not chronological. 
In general the longer Epistles come first ; but beyond that there does 
not seem to be any principle of arrangement. Hence after the collec- 
tion of the Epistles the words πρώτη and δευτέρα would be added merely 
to describe their relative positions in the Canon and not their chrono- 
logical order of writing. 

One prima facie objection needs to be discussed at once. It is often 
held that 1 Thess. must be placed first because in 2 Thess. St Paul 
refers back to 11. In 2 Thess. ii 2 the words δι᾽ ἐπιστολῆς ὡς δι᾿ ἡμῶν 
are believed to contain a reference to 1 Thess. as the letter in question. 
Certain Thessalonians, it is held, had misunderstood 1 Thess., and it 
is this misunderstanding which St Paul is believed to be combating in 
the present passage. Against this interpretation—fatal as it would be 
to the contention of this paper—the following considerations may be 
adduced. 

(1) Such an interpretation strains the grammar. The words ὡς δι᾿ 
ἡμῶν most naturally mean ‘as though from us’ and most probably 
qualify all three substantives. Nor can the interpretation in question 
claim the support of the commentators. For while it is admitted as 
a possibility, no critic seems to hold it to be necessary." Hence many 
prefer to suppose that St Paul is referring to possible forged letters and 
not to misinterpretations of a genuine letter. The difficulty of supposing 
a forgery at so early a date is not insurmountable, since in 2 Thess. 
iii 17 a caution against forgeries is expressly inserted. 


1 Information as to the authorities hitherto for and against this suggestion will 
be found in Milligan St Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians p. xxxix; Moffatt 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament p. 75, and Frame The Epistles of 
St Paul to the Thessalonians p. 38. 

2 See Milligan ibid. The two other objections there raised do not seem to 
necessitate an immediate discussion. 

3 See Lake The Earlier Epistles of St Paul pp. 95, 96; Milligan’s note i Joc. ; 
Moffatt Historical New Testament p. 142 note ; Jowett’s note in Joc. 
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(2) No misunderstanding on the part of the Thessalonians of anything 
in 1 Thess. can be discovered which will fit the case. This will be at 
once clear if the question be asked, what the misunderstanding was. 
To this it is generally replied that they had read into 1 Thess. the 
belief that the Day of the Lord was imminent, and had thereupon 
developed a tendency to idleness. But an examination of the context 
in 2 Thess. shews that the state of mind against which St Paul is 
warning his readers is precisely not—as upon such a hypothesis should 
be the case—that of a passive resignation, that of doing nothing because 
the Day of the Lord was all but at hand. On the contrary it is against 
a state of nervous dread (μηδὲ θροεῖσθαι) lest the Day of the Lord should 
be already present (ἐνέστηκεν). Hence to suppose such a mistake 
completely inverts St Paul’s meaning. 

But on the other hand, if the mistake was that some had come to 
believe that the Day of the Lord had already begun, to refer this belief 
to a mistaken interpretation of 1 Thess. involves even greater difficulties. 
Such an interpretation, it is true, suits the requirements of 2 Thess., but 
by no possibility can 1 Thess. be construed as teaching a present Day 
of the Lord. Conceivably 1 Thess. v 5 might be read in this way. 
When St Paul says ‘Ye are all sons of the light and sons of the day’, 
he might be supposed to mean the Day of the Lord. But what would 
have been the intelligence of Thessalonians who could twist this 
particular passage into such a meaning and entirely ignore, not only 
the immediate context, but all the rest of the Epistle? For immediately 
above St Paul teaches the uncertainty of the time (v 1-3), while in 
iv 13~-18 he expounds the doctrine of the Resurrection in the light of 
the future Advent of the Lord. Further, if the expressions of 1 Thess. 
i 10, iii 13, and v 23 be compared, it will be seen that 1 Thess. cannot 
be interpreted as teaching a present Day of the Lord. The letter, then, 
whether genuine or forged, cannot have been 1 Thess. There is 
nothing therefore in 2 Thess. which presupposes of necessity 1 Thess. 
What actual mistakes and errors St Paul appears to combat in 2 ‘Thess. 
will be discussed later.? At present it is sufficient to prove that they 
do not constitute evidence which makes it xecessary to place 1 Thess. 
before 2 Thess.* 

What, however, are the principal hemes gained if 2 Thess. be 
placed before 1 Thess. ? 

(A) Hitherto the main problem connected with the two Epistles has 


1 See Lake of. cit. p. 94, and in support of this translation of ἐνέστηκεν Frame 
op. cit. pp. 248 and 249. 

2 See below (B). 

3 The fact that 2 Thess. ii 15 seems to presuppose a letter or letters previous to 
2 Thess. will be considered below. 
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been the question of their eschatology. It is difficult to see how the 
eschatology of 2 Thess., with its strongly marked Jewish colouring, 
could have followed 1 Thess., where the tone is more advanced. The 
problem is to discover why the same writer in an earlier Epistle should 
shew a wider and more Gentile outlook and in a later revert to what 
was crude and Judaistic? More especially is this the case with St Paul, 
since the whole trend of his mind was plainly away from what was 
bizarre and Judaistic in favour of what was universal and spiritual. 
Upon the old hypothesis, however, 2 Thess. represented an unexplained 
retrogression. But if 2 Thess. is the prior Epistle, the contrast between 
that and 1 Thess. is exactly what would be expected. The develope- 
ment of St Paul’s mind is now natural and continuous, instead of 
chequered and interrupted. The Christ, for instance, who slays the 
Man of Sin with the breath of His mouth, &c., appears in 2 Thess. ; 
while in 1 Thess. the conception of the Messiah has for the most part 
lost what was bizarre and crude. The flaming fire, the Man of Sin, the 
signs and portents which herald the Messiah, all belong to a cycle of 
ideas which were still uppermost in St Paul’s mind when he wrote 
2 Thess. ; but how different is the tone of 1 Thess.! Compare ‘ But 
ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as 
a thief; for ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day: we are not of 
the night, nor of darkness ; so then let us not sleep, as do the rest, but 
let us watch and be sober’ (v 4, 5). 

It is not to be expected that such a contrast will be felt by all minds 
equally, but on the whole it seems far more plausible to suppose that 
in this passage and throughout 1 Thess. St Paul has begun to move in 
the direction of 1 Cor. and Rom. than to suppose that in 2 Thess. he 
goes back upon this and reverts to what is typical of a crude Judaistic 
Apocalypse. Hence to change the order of the two Epistles solves 
completely one of the most pressing problems connected with them. 
Now the developement of St Paul’s thought can be traced continuously 
and naturally. Previously 2 Thess. represented an inexplicable retro- 
gression ; it now falls into line admirably as St Paul’s earliest extant 
Epistle.’ 

(B) According to the current theory, St Paul in 2 Thess. merely 
postpones the immediate coming spoken of in 1 Thess. In fact, 
however, 1 Thess. almost presupposes 2 Thess. It was said above 
that broadly 1 Thess. presents a wider and more advanced outlook 
than 2 Thess. It will now be shewn that what St Paul says in 2 Thess. 
was dictated by a series of difficulties which must of necessity have 


' Prof. Lake’s hypothesis that Galatians and Romans (in the shorter recension) 


are previous to 1 and 2 Thess. (op. cit. pp. 301, 302, and 363) would necessitate 
some changes in the wording of the above paragraph. 
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been already met defore the questions treated in 1 Thess. could have 
been discussed; and similarly that what St Paul says in 1 Thess. 
presupposes the argument of 2 Thess. In 2 Thess. St Paul is writing 
to combat a twofold error as to the fact of the Parousia. Some had 
come to give up their belief in a Parousia at all; they had been 
‘shaken from their mind’. Others were troubled lest it should have 
happened already (2 Thess. ii 1 and 2).}: Common to the two diffi- 
culties is misapprehension as to the time of the Parousia. No difficulty 
has yet arisen as to whether their conception of the Parousia is adequate. 
It is not the efficacy of the eschatological hope as a solution of their 
problems that is called in question ; it is only the time of the Coming 
that is the difficulty. Hence in this Epistle to meet this primary 
difficulty is St Paul’s only object, and this he achieves by shewing that 
the Parousia is not an isolated event, but the climax of a series of 
events, which take their rise in present history. ‘The Day of the Lord 
cannot come until events have made it inevitable. Hence he says 
‘Time is not the criterion by which you are to judge of the approach 
of the Parousia : it is rather in events of history that you must look for 
signs. The series of events leading up to the Parousia may be long 
and it may be short: their significance does not lie in the time they 
take but in the consequences they involve. And this series has already 
begun: τὸ γὰρ μυστήριον ἤδη ἐνεργεῖται τῆς dvopias’. Such seems to be 
St Paul’s position in 2 Thess. as against the old hypothesis that in 
2 Thess. St Paul merely postpones the immediate Coming of 1 Thess. 
In 1 Thess. the case is different. It is now no longer a difficulty of 
times and seasons: 2 Thess. has removed the necessity for reopening 
that question (1 Thess. v 1, 2), but it has raised another. In his 
anxiety to shew that the Parousia is inevitable, and not fortuitous, 
St Paul had never faced the question whether any might die before 
it happened. He was certain that the Parousia would bring retribution 
to the lawless and reward for those who had suffered (2 ‘Thess. i 6, ro). 
But he is now (in 1 Thess.) faced by the difficulty that some have died 
in the hope of the Parousia and their sufferings seem destined to go 
unrewarded. This is a new difficulty. The Thessalonians now ask 
‘Will the Parousia affect those who have died in the faith with suffering 
unrecompensed, or has death cut them off from the Divine Restitution 
and the Messianic Kingdom?’ Hence it is now the conception of the 
Parousia that must be enlarged: it is no longer a misapprehension as 
to the circumstances of its happening, it is a difficulty as to its validity 
as a solution. This, however, St Paul maintains by deepening the 

1 Cf. 2 Tim. ii 18 τὴν ἀνάστασιν ἤδη γεγονέναι and above on the meaning of 


ἐνέστηκεν. The division into two classes is not necessary to the argument. It is 
equally valid if σαλευθῆναι and θροεῖσθαι refer to the same people. 
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conception, and teaching that the dead will be raised to join in the 
Kingdom. The answer he gives, however, could not have been given 
unless, as he says, he had no need to write to them of times and 
seasons. In this way by reversing the order a more natural and 
coherent account of the developement in the eschatology can be given 
than upon the old hypothesis that 2 Thess. merely taught a postpone- 
ment of the immediate Parousia of 1 Thess. ; for St Paul seems never 
to have given up the hope of an immediate Coming. 

(C) The distinction between the Gentile tone of 1 Thess, and the 
Jewish tone of 2 Thess. is not one that is confined to cheir eschatology : 
the difference is noticeable throughout both Epistles. It is inferred then 
that the two Epistles reflect a change in the aspect of the Church. 
The Judaistic Epistle would be addressed to a Church in which the 
Jewish element predominated, and the Gentile to a more Gentile 
Church. Clearly, therefore, the more Gentile epistle (1 Thess.) is the 
later and the Jewish (2 Thess.) the earlier. For St Paul’s Churches 
grew more Gentile and not more Jewish. Recent research has made it 
clear that beyond its message to the Jews, Christianity made a special 
appeal to the large class of God-fearing Gentiles.' It would be in the 
main from the Gentiles that fresh converts would come, and it would 
be the hope of attracting these that would mould the thoughts of 
a young Church. The original Jews converted by St Paul’s preaching 
would remain as a nucleus; but the violent hostility of the Jews as 
a body would compel the Christians to concentrate their efforts on 
others. Such a reconstruction of circumstances is well confirmed by 
references in 1 Thess. In 2 Thess. there are no references to any 
such developements in the Church, but in 1 Thess. (i 8) St Paul refers 
in terms of high praise to missionary enterprise carried on by ‘Thessa- 
lonians, not only ‘throughout Macedonia and Achaia’, but also ‘in 
every place’. Clearly, therefore, a considerable interval of time has 
intervened. Again, in 1 Thess. i 10 he refers to the old paganism of 
the converts. They had therefore originally been Gentiles: hence it 
is the Gentile element in the Church which is increasing. Originally 
then the Jewish element had predominated and so determined the tone 
of 2 Thess. ; but later missionary work had brought the Gentile element 
into prominence, and so the tone of 1 Thess. is explained. Harnack’s 
suggestion*® of two separate Churches—the one Gentile to which 
1 Thess. was addressed, and the other Jewish to which 2 Thess. was 
sent—shews how pressing is the problem of the change in tone, but 
the above suggestion of a change in the order of the Epistles is far 


1 See Lake of. cit., especially pp. 38 sqq. with references there. 
2 See Lake of. cit. pp. 83 sqq. 
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simpler and cannot be said to raise the difficulties which are involved 
in his suggestion. 

(D) In 1 Thess. ii 17-18, St Paul refers to an unexpected delay in 
paying a visit to Thessalonica, and in iii τὸ he raises the strongest 
expectation of an immediate visit ; but in 2 Thess. (which on the old 
hypothesis was written shortly afterwards) there is no reference to the 
delay nor to any approaching visit, nor does St Paul refer to a visit 
which fell through. Upon the old hypothesis this silence is hard to 
explain. If the reason why the proposed visit fell through was on 
St Paul’s side, it is improbable that he should give no explanation of 
it in a subsequent letter; if on the other hand some cause on the 
Thessalonian side prevented the visit, it would have been natural for 
St Paul to express some regret in 2 Thess. This difficulty, however, 
completely disappears if 2 Thess. was written before 1 Thess, 

(E) Timothy’s mission fits in better if it was subsequent to 2 Thess. 
and prior to τ Thess. The only source of information as to how the 
Thessalonians are faring to which St Paul refers in 2 Thess. is hearsay 
(ἀκούομεν yap twas iii 11). There is no reference to Timothy’s visit at 
all. In 1 Thess., however, the importance of Timothy’s visit is obvious. 
St Paul reports his return, and clearly he is largely dependent on 
Timothy’s information in what he says (iii 1-7). It seems improbable 
that the news which he brought should bulk so largely in 1 Thess. and 
yet be conspicuous for its absence in 2 Thess., if this was also written 
shortly after his return.’ Nor is the difficulty lessened, but is rather 
increased, by the community of subject in the two letters. It is almost 
incomprehensible that St Paul should write once to the Thessalonians 
and deal with certain topics on the basis of Timothy’s information 
and shortly afterwards write again to the same people on the same 
topics and entirely disregard the information which had been at first so 
important. Hence one can only conclude that when he wrote 2 Thess. 
St Paul had not received Timothy’s information, so that this must have 
been the prior Epistle. 

(F) When then and where was 2 Thess. written? So far two facts 
are clear. It must have been written (2) when Timothy and Silas were 
with St Paul; for they both join in the greeting (2 Thess. i 1), and 
(2) if the above argument is sound, before ‘Timothy’s mission. When 
therefore were both these conditions satisfied? ‘The answer to this 

1 A long interval between the two Epistles would, it is true, weaken this argu- 
ment, but correspondingly strengthen those of sections (A) and (Ὁ). Moreover, the 
tendency of modern criticism is to shorten the interval. Cf. Lake of. cit. p. 100, 
‘It is generally conceded that if both Epistles are Pauline they must have been 
written almost at the same time’, and Frame of. cit. p. 19, ‘ An interval of five or 


seven weeks is ample enough to account for the situation in Thessalonica sug- 
gested by 2’. 
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question will depend on the view taken as to the movements of 
‘Timothy, about which there has been considerable discussion. 

Hitherto, to harmonize the discrepancies between 1 Thess. and the 
Acts it has been found simplest to assume an additional mission of 
Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica and back to Corinth, notice of 
which has been omitted in the Acts. Upon this theory then 2 Thess. 
might have been written from Athens; nor, apart from the original 
assumption, is there any difficulty in this. But another solution to the 
puzzle may be suggested. According to the Acts, St Paul left Timothy 
and Silas at Beroea with orders to rejoin him as quickly as possible : 
this, however, they only achieved when he had reached Corinth 
(Acts xvii 15, xviii 5). Hence, if this account is complete, Paul, 
‘Timothy, and Silas were not together between their parting at Beroea 
and their meeting again at Corinth. Nor does there seem any need to 
doubt this. For (1) a careful examination of 1 Thess. iii 1 shews that it 
is not necessary to suppose that Timothy went to Athens with St Paul. 
Looking back upon his experience afterwards, St Paul might well say 
καταλειφθῆναι μόνοι, instead of (6. g.) προελθεῖν εἰς ᾿Αθήνας καὶ ἐκεῖ κατα- 
λειφθῆναι μόνοι. Strictly, no doubt, if it was from Beroea and not 
from Athens that he sent Timothy, he should have said ‘I chose to 
send Timothy to you and go on to Athens by myself and stay there 
alone’, but the abbreviated expression is quite natural and characteristic 
of St Paul.? (2) It is equally natural that St Luke in Acts xvii 14 
should sum up the orders Timothy and Silas received as ‘to come to 
him as quickly as possible’ and omit to mention what would naturally 
be taken for granted ‘after having accomplished the purpose for which 
they were left behind’. St Luke was more interested in the movements 
of St Paul than in those of Timothy and Silas, and therefore he omitted 
what seemed to him irrelevant and superfluous.* 

If therefore Timothy was sent, not from Athens, but from Beroea, 
the discrepancies between Acts and Thessalonians disappear: but in 
this case 2 Thess., if prior to 1 Thess., must have been written at Beroea 
before Paul, Silas, and Timothy separated. 

(G) While admitting Athens as a possibility, there is certainly evidence 
which favours Beroea as the place where 2 Thess. was written. (1) In 
2 Thess. iii 11 (ἀκούομεν γάρ twas) St Paul refers to rumours he has 
heard of laxness and idleness on the part of certain Christians. It is 
also known (Acts xvii 13) that Jews, enemies of St Paul, went down to 


1 For a complete account of the discussion see Lake of. cit. pp. 73-77. The 
results there reached are here assumed, 

3 The use of the plural μόνοι may point to the presence of Silas. 

3 For St Luke's habit of omissions cf. Rackham Acts of the Apostles on xii 25, 
p. 186, ‘ It is (St Luke’s) way to leave obvious inferences to the reader’. 
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Beroea from Thessalonica and there stirred up the multitude against 
him. Nor could they find any better weapon than scandals and 
slanders. Nothing would suit his Jewish enemies better than to be 
able to produce cases (real or fictitious) of immorality and laxness as 
the result of his preaching. Hence when St Paul is found exhorting 
the Thessalonians to avoid giving any occasion for scandal or slander, 
and when it is known that men went to Beroea who would be beyond 
all things glad of an opportunity for spreading evil reports, it is difficult 
not to suppose that the one is based upon the other. (2) But there is 
further evidence for connecting 2 Thess. with Beroea. In iii 1 St Paul 
asks the brethren to pray for him, ἵνα ὁ λόγος tod Κυρίου τρέχῃ καὶ 
δοξάζηται καθὼς καὶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ ἵνα ῥυσθῶμεν ἀπὸ τῶν ἀτόπων καὶ 
πονηρῶν ἀνθρώπων. The conclusion that St Paul wrote this at Beroea 
on the eve of the crisis which resulted in his hurried escape to Athens 
is almost inevitable. The words καθὼς καὶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς shew that he was 
at the time engaged on a mission. St Luke’s description of the mission 
at Beroea is as follows. οὗτοι δὲ ἦσαν εὐγενέστεροι τῶν ἐν Θεσσαλονίκῃ, 
οἵτινες ἐδέξαντο τὸν λόγον μετὰ πάσης προθυμίας. ... πολλοὶ μὲν οὖν... 
ἐπίστευσαν... ὡς δὲ ἔγνωσον οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης ᾿Ιουδαῖοι... ἦλθον 
κἀκεῖ σαλεύοντες καὶ ταράσσοντες τοὺς ὄχλους (Acts xvii 11-13). The 
correspondence between St Paul’s request for prayer and St Luke’s 
description of the circumstances could not well be closer. The ἄτοποι 
καὶ πονηροὶ ἄνθρωποι can scarcely be others than the Jews who came 
down and ruined the mission. The article τῶν clearly refers to a body 
of men recognized as such by the readers. ‘The moment can scarcely 
have been other than when St Paul was in fear and apprehension lest 
his work should be undone. 

(H) The objection that 2 Thess. ii 15 (εἴτε διὰ λόγου εἴτε δι᾿ ἐπιστολῆς 
ἡμῶν) presupposes a letter or letters already written, and that if 2 Thess. 
was written from Beroea this is almost inconceivable, must now be con- 
sidered. Against it the following considerations may be advanced in 
favour of interpreting the passage not as referring to a particular letter 
or letters, but generally to St Paul’s correspondence as one source of 
his teaching. 

(1) Whenever St Paul refers to a definite letter he always inserts the 
article. Cf. : 


1 Cor. v 9 ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ. 

2 Cor. vii 8 ἐλύπησα ὑμᾶς ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ. 

Col. iv 16 ὅταν ἀναγνώσθῃ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἡ ἐπιστολή. 

1 Thess. v 27 ἀναγνωσθῆναι τὴν ἐπιστολὴν πᾶσι τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς. 

2 Thess. iii 14 εἰ δέ τις οὐχ ὑπακούει τῷ λόγῳ ἡμῶν διὰ τῆς ἐπιστολῆς. 


Hence the omission of the article here (as in ii 2) seems to give a more 


Ι. 
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general significance to the term, and the reference will then be not so 
much to particular letters addressed by St Paul to the Thessalonians as 
to any letter known by them to be his. 

(2) That such letters were in existence is shewn by iii 17 (6 ἐστι 
σημεῖον ἐν πάσῃ ἐπιστολῇ); for the caution there expressed not only 
proves the existence and recognized authority of genuine letters, but has 
more point if the Thessalonians might be required to test letters not 
directly addressed to them. 

(3) The conclusion that St Paul’s letters were by this time widely 
read is supported by Prof. Lake’s hypothesis that Romans (in the shorter 
recension) was originally written as a general Epistle by St Paul at the 
same time as Galatians, and therefore, as he would hold, already in 
existence (of. cit. p. 363). 

The main contention, however, of this paper is not that 2 Thess. was 
written at Beroea, but that it was written before 1 Thess. Some less 
striking points, however, have been noticed which might be brought in 
as evidence both for the main contention and for the Beroean origin of 
2 Thess., but these are for the moment better postponed that the main 
issue be not lost in side tracks. 

J. C. West. 


SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF JOB. 


Few scholars will, 1 suppose, be satisfied with the Hebrew text in 
Job xvi 7, 8 which is thus rendered in the R. V. (omitting the margin) :— 
‘But now he hath made me weary: 
Thou hast made desolate all my company. 
And thou hast laid fast hold on me, wich is a witness against me : 
And my leanness riseth up against me, it testifieth to my face.’ 
But when we compare the Hebrew. with the Sept. and Vulgate the 
signs of corruption are evident. 
any ἽΣ νῦν δὲ κατώκοπόν pe πεποίηκεν, 
52 minwn μωρόν, σεσηπύτα, 
ma syd καὶ ἐπελάβου μου: εἰς μαρτύριον ἐγενήθη" 
καὶ ἀνέστη ἐν ἐμοὶ τὸ ψεῦδός pov, 
may’ Ὧ52 κατὰ πρόσωπόν μου ἀνταπεκρίθη. 
In the first line the Hebrew and Greek correspond, 
‘But now he (or 27) has made me worn out’, 
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but in the second line, where the Hebrew has ‘ Thou hast devastated 
all my company’, the Sept. reads 
‘(He (or it) has made me) futile, an utter wreck’. 
I suggest that the Hebrew text that they had before them ran thus :— 
i.e. the Niphal of the verbs naw and my. 

The verb pnw, ‘to desolate’, when applied to the mind has the 
meaning obstupescere. See Buxtorf, ‘Nam stupor animi est quaedam 
desolatio’. It is used, as Buxtorf points out, in the Targum on 
1 Sam. xxi 13 ‘ And he (David) pretended to be a fool in their hands’. 

Thus the reading ‘Mi8e'2 would account for the difficult word μωρόν in 
the Sept. But further ; the verbs nmw and my often go together, the 
latter in the Targum being used for the former in the Hebrew. Both 
are found in the Hebrew text of Zeph. iii 6: 

their towns are desolate (1903) . . . their cities are wasted (173), 
Thus the reading I have suggested 
would account for the μωρόν, σεσηπότα of the Septuagint. 

I believe that they had a better text before them than our present 
Hebrew text, and that it ought to be translated 

‘I am desolate, utterly wasted ’. 
The reading ‘ny, ‘ my company’, in the Masoretic text, makes no sense, 
but it might easily have arisen from our suggested word ‘n7¥), ¥ being 
often mistaken for y. 

If my contention be right then Kittel’s critical text is in error in 
marking the words ‘my 53 as having no corresponding words in the 
Septuagint. 

We now turn to the Vulgate and compare it with the Masoretic text. 

any ‘Nunc autem oppressit me dolor meus, 

‘my 55> mown et in nihilum redacti sunt omnes artus mei. 

ma syd ὉΘΌΡΠῚ Rugae meae testimonium dicunt contra me, 
et suscitatur falsiloquus adversus faciem meam, 
my’ contradicens mihi.’ 

In the first line we note that ‘dolor meus’ is merely supplied from 
the preceding verse, ‘It (i.e. my pain) has worn me out’. But when 
we come to the second line, where we have shewn reason to believe 
that the Hebrew is corrupt, we find a wholly new rendering which 
agrees neither with the Hebrew nor with the Septuagint. 

The Vulgate would require some such Hebrew text as the following :— 


Compare Job xvii 7, where "18! is rendered membra mea in the 
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Vulgate. But the text that I have suggested to account for the 
Septuagint is 

The letters * and 3 are often mistaken in manuscript, as are, also, the 
letters Ἵ and Ἵ, consequently the first four letters of *nI¥3 might have 
given rise to the word ¥* which is required by the Vulgate. 

Thus, if we adopt the more difficult reading ΣΝ which we have 
suggested for the Sept., the rendering of the Vulgate can be accounted 
for. As to the words that follow, there is but little to say. It is scarcely 
possible that the verd (“MPM τ. 8) can be correct. We should naturally 
expect a substantive rather than a verd, 

I suggest that the first two letters may have arisen from the last 
letters of the preceding word. 

The parallelism requires some such reading as that of the Vulgate, 
‘my wrinkles’, Perhaps we might render 

‘Emaciation is come to be witness 

And my leanness is risen against me’. 
Job means to say that, instead of his affliction bringing him sympathy, 
it is held to be a witness to his guilt. 

I would suggest the following translation of our text thus revised :— 

> ‘But néw it’ has made me out-wérn ; 
I am deésolate, titterly wasted! 

8 Emaciation is céme to be witness 
And my léanness is risen against me! 
[It testifies to my face.]’ 

I suspect that the last line is a gloss. It does not suit the metre and 
is not required by the parallelism. 


‘The next text that we will consider is Job xix 27, 
ypna 
which the R. V. translates 
‘My reins are consumed within me’. 

But ‘pn3 never signifies ‘ within me’, but always ‘in my bosom’. ‘The 
translation of the R. V. would require ‘3>p3 not *pn3. 

‘Thus we must translate 

‘My reins are consumed in my bosom’. 


But the bosom is not the seat of the reins, and we begin to suspect 
our text. 


If we turn to the Sept. and Vulgate we find 


Sept. πάντα δέ μοι συντετέλεσται ἐν κόλπῳ. 
Vulg. Reposita est haec spes in sinu meo. 


' ie. my pain. 
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Here we note that our suspected word ‘ my reins’ is gone altogether 
Instead of n> ΣΙ the Sept. would seem to have read the absolute 
infinitive with the tense, i.e. 53 {53. 

The reading of the Vulgate is more difficult and, at the same time, 
more interesting. 

How did the thought of ‘ Zope’ come in? 

It is impossible to suppose the words to be merely a paraphrase of 
‘my reins are consumed in my bosom’, i.e. are consumed with longing : 
for, though ¢he eye is often said to be consumed with longing, it implies 
disappointment and not hope (Ps. Ixix 3 (4), cxix 81, 82, 123; Jer. xiv 6; 
Lam. ii 11; Job xi 20, xvii 5, &c.). 

Is it then possible that the verb ad> should have a different meaning ἢ 

I notice, in Buxtorf’s Lexicon, that it has, in Chaldee, the sense of 
hoping. 

Thus, in the Targ. on Ps. xxxi 7 sm> is used for ‘/ hope (or trust) 
in God’ (see also on Pss. xxxii 10, Ixii 11, xci 2, cxix 116 quoted by 
Buxtorf). In the last of these Targum passages ΠΣ: signifies ‘ my 
hope’. 

How this meaning of the word mb> was acquired in Chaldee I do 
not know, unless it be that in every language ‘ /o finish’ will necessarily 
have two divergent meanings, viz. (a) 4 end by destroying, (Ὁ) to end by 
completing. 

Certainly m2 in Hebrew has these two meanings, though the former 
is more frequent. 

A thing that is consummated in the bosom is a hope, or trust. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Hebrew text which was common to the 
Sept. and the Vulgate read thus, 
which the Septuagint rendered 

πάντα δέ μοι συντετέλεσται ἐν κύλπῳ 
and the Vulgate, guided by the use of b> in Chaldee, paraphrased by 
Repostta est haec spes in sinu meo. 

If we turn to the whole passage we shall see that the Vulgate gives 
the meaning which best suits the context. The Hebrew might be 
translated thus :— 

‘I know my Redeemer is living, 

And will stand the last upon earth. 

Though my bodily-tent' be destroyed, 

Yet apart from my flesh? I see God ; 
Whom I shall behold as mine, 

And mine eyes shall see (Him) no stranger.’ 


1 Skin. 2 Text doubtful. 


τας 
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Then follows the line that, in the Masoretic text, would have to be 
translated 

‘My reins are consumed in my bosom’. 
Surely this is a strange ending to the magnificent hope of the preceding 
words ? 

If, however, we accept the text which the Sept. seem to have had 
before them, and read 

‘pna 

we might possibly translate 

‘I am fully determined in my bosom’. 
Or, if we might accept the guidance of the Chaldece as suggesting the 
sense of hope or trust in the word mba, 

‘I fully trust in my bosom’, 

or, as the Vulgate paraphrases, 

‘Reposita est haec spes in sinu meo’. 

I confess that such a sense for n> is not easy to defend in Hebrew, 
as it is generally used of that which comes to an end through destruction 
rather than through comp/etion. But in the difficult passage, Isa. x 22 f 
(cf. xxviii 22), which is quoted by St Paul in Rom. ix 28, md is used 
of a thing ‘conclusive and concise’ or, better still, a ‘ consummation’, 
this ‘consummation’ being the sure purpose of God with respect to 
the remnant of Israel that should return. Since this consummation 
is said to ‘overflow with righteousness’ it can scarcely refer to 
‘destruction’. 


We now pass to Job xx 7. 

The verse, with the context, in the R. V. is as follows :-— 

6 Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
And his head reach unto the clouds ; 

7 Yet he shall perish for ever like his own dung: 
They which have seen him shall say, ‘Where is he?’ 

That a poet, in such a context, should have written τ. 7a is simply 
inconceivable. 

We turn then to the Septuagint and we find that v. 7 reads thus :— 

ὅταν yap δοκῇ ἤδη κατεστηρίχθαι, 
τότε εἰς τέλος ἀπολεῖται" 
οἱ δὲ εἰδότες αὐτὸν ἐροῦσιν Ποῦ ἐστιν ; 

This gives a useful hint as to the original text. Evidently the 
Septuagint read, not '>533, ‘dike his dung’, but as an Jnfin. (with an 
affix) of the verb 5$3. Now the verb 55: properly signifies ‘to roll’, 
but it is also used in the sense of ‘/rusting’ or ‘confiding’, e.g. 
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Ps. xxii 8 (9) E.V. ‘ He trusted on the Lord’ (marg. He rolled himself). 
See also Ps. xxxvii 5; Prov. xvi 3. 
I would therefore suggest that 
sax’ 
YR PON PRI 
should be translated 
‘While he is confiding (i.e. building himself up in self-confidence) 
he perishes utterly ; 
Those that were looking at him say, Where is he ?’ 
I leave the reader to judge whether this be not more suitable to the 
context than the rendering of the R. V. 


Job xxxiii 21. 
The R. V. translates : 
‘His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen ; 
And his bones that were not seen stick out.’ 
Those who can be satisfied with such a translation must be few in 
number. 
The Masoretic text reads :— 
The Septuagint :— 
ἕως ἂν σαπῶσιν αὐτοῦ ai σάρκες, 
καὶ ἀποδείξῃ τὰ ὀστᾶ αὐτοῦ κενά. 
The first line suggests 
55: 
i.e. ‘ His flesh is consumed with leanness’. 

In the second line, where the Sept. use the verb ἀποδεικνύναι for MDY, 
they were probably under the impression that the root maw signified ‘ Zo 
stand out’ (see Isa. xiii 2), whereas it there signifies, not an emznence, but 
a bare hill; the proper meaning of the verb being “20 waste’ or ‘ make 
bare’. But the chief interest lies in the word κενά, Clearly the Sept. 
had not the words wo xd in their Hebrew text, but rather P7. 

This gives us a hint to the true text: for the word P? is used of an 
of flesh (Gen. xli 19). 

I should therefore translate our revised Hebrew :— 

‘His flesh is consumed with leanness 
And his bones wasted with emaciation.’ 
Thus the parallelism is preserved. 


Sometimes a Sept. rendering, even when it makes no sense, suggests 
a text which is better than our present Hebrew, e. g. 
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Job xxxvi 4. 
The Hebrew text has 
yy MivI ὉΠ, which would make Elihu describe himself as ‘ One 
perfect in wisdom’, a title that belongs to God alone. 
But the Sept. read ἀδίκως συνίεις. 
Now, in Ps. xxxii (xxxili) 15, the Sept. use συνιείς for 2. 
No doubt they got ἀδίκως from miys, reading my instead of my". 
But, in any case, there is no interest as there is no sense in their 
reading. 
If, however, we accept 722 as the correct text, i.e. JY NivI p20, 
we get a reading which harmonizes with the parallelism, i.e. 
‘For truly my words are no lie; 
One is with thee who understands knowledge’. 


There is an exceedingly difficult passage in the speech of Elihu 
(xxxvii 19-21), which the ΟΝ. is contented to translate as follows :— 
1g ‘Teach us what we shall say unto him; 
For we cannot order our speech by reason of darkness. 
20. Shall it be told him that I would speak ? 
Or should a man wish that he were swallowed up? 
21 And now men see not the light which is bright in the skies: 
But the wind passeth, and cleanseth them.’ 
‘The Hebrew (omitting the vowel points) is as follows :— 


Jun ΤῊ) xd 
sats 13 20 

ΠΣ ΠῚ 


The difficulty begins with v. 19, which the Sept. render καὶ παυσώ- 
μεθα πολλὰ λέγοντες, and the Vulgate nos guippe involvimur tenebris. 
If we seek for common ground in these two texts we note first that 
both omit the word x, ‘ot’. This seems probable since the word 
before it is 14. Next we note that the verbs παυσώμεθα and involvimur 
might both be accounted for if we used the verb “yy instead of Jry. 
Compare Job xxix 9, where the Septuagint translate pdn3 myy ONY 
by ἁδροὶ δὲ ἐπαύσαντο λαλοῦντες. Here, of course, 0°22 MYY signifies 
literally ‘ They were restrained in words’. 

Let us, then, suppose that the original text τ. 19> read as follows :— 


TUR "2 
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This would account for the Vulgate nos guippe involvimur tenebris, and 
also for παυσώμεθα in the Septuagint. 

We pass to the next verse. And here the Septuagint render 

by μὴ βίβλος ἢ γραμματεύς μοι παρέστηκεν ! 

Clearly they were in despair and pointed “|p first as sepher, 
‘a beok’, and then as sopher, ‘a scribe’. This cannot help us. The 
only point of interest is that they seem to have read a verb in the 3rd 
person instead of the rst person 1298. Let us follow this hint and 
write "27, pointing it as a Pua/ to correspond with the Pual in the 
second member of the verse, thus :— 

WN TON ὮΝ 
The parallelism suggests that we must translate 935 not in the usual 
sense of speaking but of destroying, as in 2 Chron. xxii 10, 
‘and she destroyed (127) all the royal seed’. 
Our verse would then read 


‘Should it be said of him that he was destroyed 
Or would a man say that he was swallowed up?’ 

If these slight emendations be accepted we obtain a consistent view 
of the whole passage. The point of Elihu’s contention is that we must 
not assume that God is not present simply because His action is not 
seen and understood. He illustrates this by the light that is shining 
above the clouds while all below, in the valley, may seem dark. 

Thus I would translate :— 

19 Teach us what we should say about Him: 

For we are restrained by the darkness. 
20 Should it (then) be said that He is destroyed? 
Or should one say that He was swallowed up? 
ar Yea now, though men see not the light, 
It is bright in the upper-skies. 
A wind but passes and clears them (i.e. the clouds) away.’ 


E. G. Kine. 


VOL. XV. G 
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THE WORDS OF AGRIPPA TO ST PAUL. 


Ar the end of his critical note on Acts xxvi 28, after suggesting that 
possibly nenowac should be read for meneerc, Dr Hort adds ‘but it is no 
less possible that the error lies elsewhere’. These words invite 
suggestions. 
Now any one who reads through the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth books of the Antiquities of Josephus can hardly fail to be 
struck by the recurrence of the phrases ἐν ὀλίγῳ ποιεῖσθαι and ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
τίθεσθαι in the sense ‘to make light of’. Thus for ἐν ὀλίγῳ ποιεῖσθαι :--- 
οὐ μὴν οἱ φύλακες ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὰς ᾿Αρχελάου ἐπιστολὰς ἐποιοῦντο. (Ant. 
XVii 223.) 

τὰ φρονήματα ἀνδρῶν ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὸ θανεῖν ποιουμένων. (xvii 256.) 

πλῆθος ἄπορον ἀνδρῶν πονηρῶν ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὴν σωτηρίαν ποιουμένων 
ῥᾳστώνης χάριτι τῆς εἰς τὸ παρόν. (xviii 367.) 

Still more common in these same books is ἐν ὀλίγῳ τίθεσθαι. Thus 


θανάτων τε ἰδέας ὑπομένειν παρηλλαγμένας ἐν ὀλίγῳ τίθενται καὶ συγγενῶν 
τιμωρίας καὶ φίλων ὑπὲρ τοῦ μηδένα ἄνθρωπον προσαγορεύειν 
δεσπότην. (xvill 23.) 

ὕπως . . . ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὴν ἀχθηδόνα τοῦ παρόντος τιθοῖο. (xviii 20.) 

ἀνὴρ ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὸ ψεῦδος τιθέμενος. (xviii 85.) 

καλῶς ἔχειν ἡγούμενος πᾶσιν ἀσφάλειαν καὶ ἐλευθερίαν ὠνούμενος ἐν 

ὀλίγῳ τίθεσθαι τὰ κατὰ τοὺς ἀπολουμένους. (χίχ το.) 

τοῖς ἐν ὀλίγῳ τιθεμένοις ὁπόσα πεπόνθοιεν. (xix 177.) 

τὴν μὲν Γαΐου τιμωρίαν ἐν ὀλίγῳ τιθέμενοι. (xix 214.) 

In Ant. xvii 278 we find οὐκ ἐν μεγάλοις τίθεσθαι τῆς ψυχῆς τὶ ἐπὶ τοιοῖσδε 
ἀνάλωμα γενησόμενον. In Ant, ii 128 κέρδους ἀδίκου τὴν πρὸς ᾿Ιώσηπον 
φιλίαν ἐν δευτέρῳ θέμενοι. This phrase is frequent in the ‘ Jewish War’, 
€.g. 1 100, 150; ii 233, 466; iv 115. Cop. ΠῚ 480 (ἐν ἀντιπάλῳ), ii 123 
and 146 (ἐν καλῷ). 

Polybius writes ἐν μεγάλῳτίθεσθαι. Thus 

ὁ Φάβιος ἐν μεγάλῳ τιθέμενος τὴν ἐπιβολήν, τἄλλα παρεὶς πρὸς ταῖς εἰς 

τοῦτο τὸ μέρος Hv ἐπινοίαις. (x I.) 

ἐν μεγάλῳ τιθέμενοι τὸ τῆς ἰσηγορίας καὶ παρρησίας. (vi 9.) 

ἐν μεγάλῳ τιθέμενοι καὶ τοῦτον τὸν πόλεμον. (iii 97.) 

Cp. πάντ᾽ ἐν ἐλάττονι θέμενοι. (xXxxviii 2, iv 6.) 
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One other passage of Polybius may be quoted to shew how in such 
phrases τίθεσθαι and ποιεῖσθαι are interchanged :— 


καθ᾽ ὅσον γὰρ ἐν καλῷ τίθενται τὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ κρατίστου χρηματισμόν (‘ good 
honest money-making ’), κατὰ τοσοῦτο πάλιν ἐν ὀνείδει ποιοῦνται τὴν 
ἐκ τῶν ἀπειρημένων πλεονεξίαν. (vi 56.) 


If now we turn to Agrippa’s words, the suspicion is irresistible that 
ἐν ὀλίγῳ belongs to ποίησαι taken as the imperative middle, and that 
St Luke wrote πείθειν. Agrippa has come in great state to enjoy an 
ἐπίδειξις from this gifted prisoner, who is in such deadly earnest that he 
is spoiling it all. Festus has burst out with ‘You are mad’. Agrippa 
suggests that St Paul should not trouble himself about winning him as 
a convert to Christianity. Let that be quite a subordinate consideration, 
he urges. They are there to be entertained, and possibly to get material 
for a favourable report to the Emperor. ‘Pray regard winning me for 
a Christian as a matter of little moment.’ 

I have not found πείθειν with a proleptic accusative to express its 
result. But such an accusative after διδάσκειν is fairly familiar, and 
πείθειν καὶ διδάσκειν is a frequent collocation in Plutarch (e.g. i 161 B, 
206 A, 323 E). Pindar writes vw φίλον ἔσανεν (Pyth. i 51) ‘he wheedled 
him into friendship’. And Josephus has 

θεραπεύειν πρᾳότερον (B. J. i 507) and παρασκευάζουσι... . τὰς ψυχὰς 

ἀλκίμους (B. Δ iii 102). 

St Paul’s reply is to the effect that the conversion of Agrippa and all 
his hearers is to him a wholly adequate object. Whether God be using 
him that day on/y to effect that conversion or be pleased to make it sub- 
ordinate to some yet higher purpose, His servant will be equally satisfied. 
It is not for him to say what is primary and what is secondary with God. 


G. H. WHITAKER. 
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REVIEWS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament Documents: their origin and early history. By 
Grorce Minuican, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1913.) 


Proressor MILLIGAN, who has given proof of his exegetical capacity 
in an admirable commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, here 
takes up the rdle of a lecturer who is addressing an audience which is 
educated and intelligent rather than expert or critical. But this is not 
to say that the present volume shews any falling off in the fullness of 
knowledge and exactness in detail which were manifested in the earlier 
volume. The Croall Lectures were delivered in 1911, and the interval 
between their delivery and their publication has given Dr Milligan the 
opportunity of thoroughly revising the text and adding a valuable 
appendix of notes. 

The book, however, is far from being of the nature of a compendium 
or students’ manual. Written in a singularly clear style, printed in 
a noble type and with an accuracy which reflects credit upon the 
Glasgow University Press, and illustrated by numerous photographs 
of papyri and other MSS, this volume will appeal to hundreds of 
educated men and women who are not professed students of the New 
Testament, and would be repelled by the technicalities of the ordinary 
handbook. In Zhe New Testament Documents the layman has access 
to a review, at once attractive and trustworthy, of the most recent 
information upon a fascinating subject. At the same time the needs 
of the student have not been overlooked ; the foot-notes and appendix 
throw open to him wide fields of research, if he has a mind to pursue 
any of the topics which the lecturer has been compelled to touch but 
lightly in the text. 

It was to be expected that Dr Milligan, who shares with Dr J. H. 
Moulton the honour of having called attention in England to the 
importance of the papyri for the lexicography and grammar of New 
Testament Greek, would give prominence to this new and growing 
source of knowledge ; and no part of his book will be read with more 
interest than the chapters in which he deals with this subject. His con- 
clusions are expressed with great moderation ; thus he writes (p. 49):— 

‘In the not unnatural recoil from the old position of treating the 
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Greek of the New Testament as an isolated language, a tendency has 
shewn itself in various quarters to lose sight of certain distinctive 
features by which it is none the less marked, and which, notwithstanding 
all the linguistic and stylistic parallels that have been discovered, impart 
a character of its own to the language of our New Testament writings.’ 

Again, it is refreshing to read (p. 67 f):— 

‘Many passages, especially in the more literary parts of the New 
Testament, can be adduced where only by a close observance of the 
distinctions of tense and case construction can the writers’ full meaning 
be grasped.’ 

The last remark safeguards some of the best work of the last genera- 
tion from being sacrificed to a too hasty induction from our new know- 
ledge. Similarly, our author refuses to follow Deissmann’s sweeping 
affirmation that the Epistles of St Paul are ‘ not literary’, ‘ not epistles’ ; 
maintaining that ‘St Paul stands midway between the literary and non- 
literary writers of his day’, and that ‘when, to meet the special circum- 
stances in which he found himself, St Paul struck out this happy 
combination of the letter with the epistle ... he invented a form of 
composition which in its every line bears witness to the commanding 
personality and genits of its author’ (pp. 95, 106f). The same capacity 
for holding the balance between extreme opinions shews itself when 
Dr Milligan proceeds to speak of the interpretative character of the 
fourth Gospel. He points out that ‘only as springing from and 
growing out of the soil of historic fact does the Johannine conception 
of Christ become for a moment possible’, and that ‘in certain particulars 
where he (St John) differs from the Synoptists . . . it is apparently they 
who require to be corrected by him, and not he by them’ (p. 157). 
With like good judgement Dr Milligan is proof against the temptation 
to seize upon a mere conjecture and turn it into a fact. Thus (p. 181) 
he seems to incline to the theory that a leaf has been lost at the beginning 
of Hebrews, but this suggestion is at once dismissed with the remark 
that there is ‘absolutely no direct evidence for it’, and he proceeds to 
deal with facts as they are. 

The additional notes contain much useful material ; if there is little 
in them that is new, they bring together the most necessary documents 
and references in a serviceable form. Thus note A supplies a list of 
books for the study of the Greek papyri; note D enumerates New 
Testament texts on papyrus ; note N is a short but valuable bibliography 
of recent literature on the New Testament canon. Other notes minister 
to the wants of the younger student and the general reader by giving at 
length certain illustrative texts, such as the original of the Muratorian 
canon, and the Gospel of Peter, and a few pertinent extracts from 
Papias, Irenaeus, Athanasius, and Dionysius of Alexandria. 
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Dr Milligan’s present work does not perhaps contribute much to the 
knowledge of his subject, but it admirably fulfils the purpose for which 
it was written, and will help to create an intelligent interest in the results 
of an important branch of New Testament study. 

H. B. Swere. 


John Baptist and his relation to Jesus. By Auvan Btiakiston, M.A. 
(J. ἃ J. Bennett, Ltd., Century Press, London, 1912.) 

As regards the ordinary instructed Bible reader there is certainly 
room for a work which essays to rescue the Baptist from his traditional 
position of entire subordination to Jesus, and a welcome should await 
it from the ‘students of Christian origins’ to whom a somewhat venture- 
some allusion is made in the preface. 

The book is quite well arranged. Industrious in his research, 
Mr Blakiston has manifestly been at great pains with the discussion of 
material and presentment of results. ‘There is much good matter in 
his pages, while special interest attaches to the closing chapter, which 
offers a sort of impressionist biography of ‘the strong man’ who has 
allowed ‘free rein to his unhappy dubiety’. Albeit prophet of the new, 
John was himself of the old dispensation ; he ‘ belonged body and soul 
to that which was destined to die out ... content to retain his old 
methods, to live in the past, and to forego that association with Jesus 
which might have brought him new light’. As it was, ‘victim of the 
prepossessions which defined for him the nature of the Messiah’s office 
and work’, and carrying his great error to the grave with him, he rushed 
to a self-invited fate. Comet-like had been his career ; ‘strange and 
pathetic as any we read of in the whole range of history’. It is added: 
‘Perhaps he is not lost to us in reality. For as a comet is now and 
again captured by the force of the attraction it has once felt, so may the 
Baptist, after a long orbit in the outer darkness, once more respond to 
the Divine call, and come to shelter himself in the life-giving rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness.’ 

Mr Blakiston has not exactly rediscovered John. ‘That he brings any 
real contribution to the stock of knowledge may be doubted; it is, 
further, not altogether likely that scholarship will at once identify the 
real John with the commanding yet misguided personage of his concep- 
tion. His exegesis is not always convincing nor his ground too firm ; 
the occasional mixed metaphor is a blemish ; conjecture can cease to 
be plausible to become pure romance : how in the world can the author 
know that ‘Jesus and the Baptist met, solitary by the water-side, as the 
darkness drew on’ and that ‘in the darkness they parted’? There is 
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a misprint in the first line of p. 77, and Note 86 appears to have 
dropped out. These things said, I would strike that note of appre- 
ciation which is compelled by more than one perusal of what in 
any case is a stimulating piece of work. It is Mr Blakiston’s no small 
merit to have shewn how strong a case there is for the suggestion—his 
own modest term—that ‘the Prophet’s life was spread over a longer 
period of time, his mission was more independent in character, his 
influence upon his own, and upon successive, generations more far- 
reaching, than’—as I should put it—is implied by the manner of the 
Gospel representation. The book serves a useful purpose and should 
find many readers. 
H. Latimer Jackson. 


Novt Testamenti Lexicon Graecum. Auctore Francisco 5.]. 
Cum approbatione Superiorum. (Sumptibus P. Lethielleux, Edi- 
toris, Parisiis, 1911.) 


Tuis Lexicon forms part of a new Jesuit ‘Cursus’ containing various 
helps to Biblical studies along with a complete Commentary. It is 
a careful compilation quite up to the level of modern research, and 
recognizes the work of English scholars more fully than is sometimes 
the case with authors who have had a Teutonic training. The results 
of, 6. 5. Blass, Dalman, Deissmann, Helbing, Mayser, are largely incor- 
porated, full justice is done to the papyri, and a reasonable attitude to 
the Semitic question is taken up. This JoURNAL is sometimes quoted. 
Interesting and useful notes are given, e.g., on ἀπέχω, dpraypds, Bapaxias, 
Παῦλος, στίγμα. ‘The interpretation of John ii 4 is worthy of note, and 
the view that in John v 1 the name of the feast has been lost is probable. 
Sometimes there is a useful summary, 6. g. of the Johannine usages of 
ἐν or the history of such a word as τραχηλίζω. Naturally there are 
some incompletenesses, e.g. the contrast of ἄλλος and ἕτερος in Gal. i 6, 
the weakened sense of ἴδιος, τίς = πότερος, the possibility that "Apeos 
πάγος may signify the council, the distinction of προσκυνεῖν c. dat. and 
c. acc. ; ἀπόστολος in Rom. xvi 7 is taken differently s.v. and under ἐν. 
The printing is clear and good and there are hardly any misprints, 
The Latinity is plain and intelligible, and the work should prove useful, 
especially to English Roman Catholics, It is dedicated to His Holiness 
Pius X. 

G. C. RIcHARDs. 
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Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testamente, mit Nachweis 
_ der Abweichungen des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs vom 
Attischen und mit Hinweis auf seine Ubereinstimmung mit dem 
hellenistischen Griechisch, von Dr HEmnricH Evetinc. (Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, Hannover und Leipzig, 1913.) 


Dr EBseE.INnG is known as the author of a lexicon to Homer, and 
a special feature of this latest Lexicon to the New Testament is indi- 
cated in the title. A simple notation is adopted to shew the earliest 
appearance of a word and the continuance of its use in later times, 
whether in Inscriptions, Papyri, or authors, references to the various 
collections being given which, with due attention to the remarks in the 
Preface and the list of writings cited, supply sufficient information. 
Notable in this respect is the warning in the Preface that though the 
writers of the New Testament used the current language as a medium, 
they often poured into the old forms new meanings and a new content, 
so that in such cases little in the way of elucidation can be derived 
from Hellenistic usage. 

With a view to economy of space the abbreviations are so concise 
(usually a single letter), and to English students at all events so largely 
unfamiliar, that constant reference to the introductory pages is necessary 
before the Dictionary can be used with ease: but I believe it justifies 
the publisher’s claim for it that it compares favourably with other 
N.T. Lexicons in scholarship, completeness, and cheapness (it costs 
only gs.). Under δοχή L 2, 59 should be L 5, 59; and there is space 
on the introductory pages for a list of the abbreviations by which the 
books of the Old Testament are cited. 

J. F. Bernune-Baker. 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Nestorius: Le livre d’Hiéraclide de Damas, traduit en frangais par 
F. Nau, Professeur ἃ l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Letouzey et 
Ané, Paris, 1910.) 

THOUGH this book is now three years old, it is of such importance for 
the student of Church history that it ought not to be left unnoticed 
even at this date in this JouRNAL. 

The translation is prefaced by a brief but excellent Introduction of 
twenty-eight pages on (1) the author, (2) his doctrines, (3) his works, 
especially the Book of Heraclides. The translation itself, with notes, 
runs to 332 large and closely printed octavo pages. I am not quali- 
fied to pronounce a critical judgement upon the translation as such, 
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but it appears to me to be done with the accuracy which was to be 
expected from M. Nau. He has exercised skill in adjusting the dislo- 
cations which have occurred here and there in the Syriac MS. He has 
greatly aided the reader by supplying in innumerable instances proper 
names or substantives instead of the ambiguous pronouns of the original, 
though in all cases where he has done so the departure from the text is 
indicated by (), and sometimes also in the foot-notes. ‘There are a few 
instances where perhaps M. Nau has adhered too closely to his text, 
without correcting it, as he often does. On p. 55, for example, 
1. 11 from the bottom, a negative ought surely to have been omitted : 
the argument requires that the persons in the Trinity should have been 
revealed. But these points are hardly worth observing. M. Nau has 
succeeded in presenting us with a clear and readable version of a book 
which deserves the attention of all patristic students. 

The Book of Heraclides was known to Evagrius, who refers to it in 
his History (i 7). No copy of the original Greek is known to exist, but it 
was early translated into Syriac, under the title of Zegourtda of Heraclides. 
The pseudonym of Heraclides is of course due to the fact that 
Nestorius’s works were not allowed to circulate after 431 ; but there is 
no attempt in the book itself to conceal the author’s identity. M. Nau, 
in an article to which he refers on p. xvii of his Introduction, has shewn 
that Zegourtd, which means Pazaar or Business, represents an original 
Ilpaypareia, which would here mean simply a ‘Treatise. One copy 
of this Syriac translation was discovered some years ago at Qudshanis, 
the seat of the ‘ Nestorian’ Patriarch. It was written in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, but suffered at the hands of the Kurds in the middle 
of the nineteenth. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the 
Patriarch obtained copies of the MS, and it was through them that 
Mr Bethune-Baker was enabled to reintroduce the work to European 
notice in his Mestorius and his Teaching (1908), in which he gave 
copious extracts from it. Then the complete Syriac text was published 
by the famous Syriac scholar, Pere Bedjan, with whose co-operation the 
present French translation was produced. 

Considered from the literary point of view, the book is very defective. 
It begins in the form of a dialogue, and is described @s composed by 
Evagrius διαλεκτικῶς. ‘The speakers are Nestorius himself and a person, 
real or imaginary, called Sophronius, who speaks (p. 97) as if he were one 
of Nestorius’s opponents in the Council of Ephesus. But the dialogue, 
not well sustained even at the outset, soon comes to an unmarked end. 
After p. 97 Sophronius speaks no more, and only reappears once, on 
Ρ. 330, as the person to whom, as Evagrius observes, the book is 
addressed. Besides this primary weakness in the plan, the book consists 
of heterogeneous materials. It may roughly be divided into three 
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sections. ‘The first eighty-eight pages consist of an abstract treatise on 
various heresies, though all more or less handled with an eye to Cyril. 
The main bulk of the book, pp. 88-290, is a running commentary upon 
the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, which Nestorius has in his hands. 
The concluding section, pp. 290-331, is a narrative of certain events 
which followed upon the author’s condemnation at that Council. The 
work may well have been composed at widely different dates ; and the 
circumstances of Nestorius’s later life—the Zragedy, as his friend 
Irenaeus called it—may account for the literary inconsequences by 
which the treatise is disfigured. 

No doubt the part of the book which will be read with most interest 
is the historical part. It begins abruptly (on p. 89), because there is 
here a lacuna in the MS, with an address of expostulation to Cyril, com- 
paring his violent behaviour at Ephesus with the meekness and patience 
of the writer himself. Perhaps the most noteworthy details at this point 
are those which concern the relations between Nestorius and Pulcheria 
on the one hand and Theodosius on the other. He speaks (p. 89) of 
the affection which Pulcheria had had for him, and how he had lost it ; 
of the Emperor’s personal favour (p. 89), his rebuke to the Cyrilline 
party (p. 114), his horror at the account of their teaching (p. 252), the 
means by which the Emperor was at last detached from him, though 
affirming, like another Pilate, that he found no fault in him (pp. 242, 
245); of the weakness of Theodosius in view of the determined bearing 
of Cyril (pp. 247, 249, 253). ‘The intervention of Dalmatius is told with 
great fullness (pp. 241-247). The bribery employed against Nestorius 
is mentioned more than once (pp. 248, 253, esp. 255 and 307); in an 
appendix (pp. 367 foll.) M. Nau prints, or reprints, the Latin translation 
of a letter which contains a schedule of ew/ogiae, or presents, to be 
employed in this manner in the year 432 or so. It deserves the atten- 
tion of the antiquary, as well as that of the historian. 

The comments of Nestorius upon the peace made between Cyril and 
the Orientals in 433 are very interesting. He takes calmly the repudia- 
tion of himself personally, which was the price paid by the Orientals. 
No complaints are made against the conduct of John of Antioch and 
his adherents ; but Cyril is treated as having made a complete, though 
insincere, surrender of his former theological position. ‘He has no 
clear and certain ideas . . . He is like Origen, who says anything, to 
gain favour with anybody, seeking to humour every one by his assertions’ 
(p. 284). ‘This was, of course, the view of others less deeply concerned 
than Nestorius ;—it is hardly necessary to say that it is unjust. 

Undoubtedly the part of the book which is of most importance for 
the historian is the concluding section. In it Nestorius gives a summary 
of the events which took place after his condemnation, the emergence 
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of Eutychianism, the troubles of Flavian, the financial embarrassments 
of Cyril, the Robber Council of Ephesus ; the judgements (as Nestorius 
considers them) which fell upon the empire for its acceptance of the 
doctrine of a passible God. He tells of the introduction of the hymn 
Trisagion, at Constantinople, which seemed to him a return to sound 
belief, and of the blessing which followed its use. He tells of a wooden 
cross which was employed against the barbarians with good effect, and 
of the lesson to be deduced from it. He welcomes the Tome of Leo, 
as setting forth his own doctrine. ‘When they had taken away from 
me the power to state my views, and would not believe me, God raised 
up those who were believed when they stated the same . . . As they 
were prejudiced against me, . . . God raised up a preacher who was 
not tainted by that prejudice—Leo, who proclaimed the truth without 
fear’ (p. 327). ‘Many blamed me for not writing to Leo, Bishop of 
Rome . . . The reason why I did not write was this. It was not 
because I am a proud or unintelligent man, but it was for fear of 
hindering in his course one who was walking well, because of the existing 
prejudice against me. I was content to suffer, in order that men might 
receive without scruple the teaching of the Fathers’ (p. 330). 

‘The Fathers’ whom Nestorius had in view were pre-eminently 
Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. The work before us 
does not bear evidence of wide patristic reading—though not much 
erudition was to be expected in a book composed in such circumstances. 
Nestorius refers to passages of Athanasius, Ambrose, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, Gregory of Nyssa ; but only, if I am not mistaken, to such as he 
had at hand in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus. ‘The Fathers whom 
he really knew and cared about were the celebrated teachers of the 
school of Antioch who had formulated the doctrine which he taught. 
His feeling with regard to them is not unreasonable. ‘They had never 
in their lifetime been condemned for their teaching. Theologians like 
Basil and Gregory, as Nestorius points out (p. 292), had ample oppor- 
tunities of combating their errors, if errors there were, and did not do 
so. It was strange that now they should be posthumously treated as 
heretics, because they taught what Nestorius was condemned for 
teaching (p. 291 foll.). 

Nestorius’s own doctrine of the person of Christ is fully disclosed in this 
work. The result is, in my opinion, to make him appear more of 
a ‘ Nestorian’ than of late years he has often been held to be. That he 
was not so extreme in that direction as Theodore may be conceded. 
But that two πρόσωπα, and not merely two natures, were conjoined in 
Christ is asserted and reasserted on almost every page of the argumenta- 
tive or doctrinal portions of the treatise. Nestorius is very emphatic in 
repudiating the opinion attributed to him by his opponents, that there 
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are two Sons or two Christs (e.g. pp. 199, 209, 280), one human and one 
Divine. It was the easier for him to do this, inasmuch as, after the 
example of Marcellus, he denied that the name of Son (not to mention 
that of Christ) was applicable to the Word before His Incarnation. 
Son, Christ, Lord, are names that belong to the Incarnate (e.g. pp. 185, 
190 ἢ. Even for that reason there obviously could not be two Christs 
or two Lords. But besides this, the view of Nestorius was that the 
union of the two natures, or the two πρόσωπα, was so complete as to 
produce but a single πρόσωπον, which he calls ‘the πρόσωπον of the 
union’ (p. 127 ἢ. There are not after the Incarnation two distinct 
objects of worship ; a single act of worship is addressed to an undivided 
Christ (p. 192). And yet Nestorius is in no uncertainty about the two 
πρόσωπα of whom the one Christ is composed. ‘ There are two πρόσωπα--- 
of Him who puts on the garment, and of Him who is put on’ (p. 193). 
Possibly it might be maintained that πρόσωπον on Nestorius’s lips does 
not mean a person in the ordinary sense of the word—and indeed it is 
difficult to form a consistent idea of what he meant by it. If he is to be 
judged strictly by his technical language, the Incarnation resulted in the 
formation of a third πρόσωπον, different from the πρόσωπον of the Word, 
different from the πρόσωπον of the man whom He assumed, but com- 
posed of both. This is made clearer occasionally where Nestorius drops 
his technical terms. ‘He is not another and another (no doubt in the 
original ἄλλος καὶ ἄλλος). Our Saviour is made up of another and 
another (presumably ἐξ ἄλλου καὶ ἄλλου ὃ σωτήρ), but He is not another 
and another ; God forbid’ (p. 186). 

Nestorius explained to himself the relation between the Word in Christ 
and the Man whom He assumed by the curious theory of a mutual 
exchange of πρόσωπα between them. M. Tixeront has pointed out in 
the third volume of his //istoire des Dogmes (p. 31) that this theory does 
not appear in any of the fragments of Nestorius which are known to date 
from before his deposition and exile. It was probably evolved in the 
process of the controversy. Nestorius returns to it again and again, and 
evidently set great store by it. ‘The divinity’, he says, ‘makes use of 
the πρόσωπον of the humanity, and the humanity of that of the divinity. 
In this manner we speak of a single πρόσωπον for the two, Thus God 
is shewn to be complete, because His nature is not at all impaired by 
the union ; and likewise the Man is complete, and is not deprived, in 
consequence of the union, of any of the activities or sufferings of His 
nature’ (p. 213). The theory seems to answer to the communicatio 
idiomatum of other writers. ‘There are in the Christ two natures, ... and 
one πρόσωπον of the Son,’ of which the humanity also makes use, and 


1 Nestorius is not always consistent in confining this designation to the Word 
made flesh, 
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one of the Man, of which the Divinity makes use. They do not make 
mutual use of each other’s natures, but of the natural πρόσωπον of the 
natures; for even in the union the natures remain unconfused’ 
(p. 272 f). That is to say, the Divine and the human nature do not 
actually do and suffer the things that belong to each other ; but what 
the Divine Word does is attributed to the Man, and what the Man 
suffers is attributed to the Word, because the union between them 
is so close. 

What made Nestorius so resolute in his maintenance of this doctrine 
was that it appeared to him to be the only safeguard against two forms 
of belief for which he entertained the greatest abhorrence. The first 
was the Apollinarian doctrine, which made the manhood of Christ 
incomplete, only supplemented by the Divine Word. His detestation 
of this view appears everywhere. He would not admit that there was 
any analogy between the relation of soul to body and that of the 
Divinity to the Manhood of Christ. At great length he sets forth that 
such a union destroys the voluntary and moral element in the con- 
junction, making the victories of the humanity a purely necessary 
consequence, and likewise the humiliations of the Divine nature 
(e.g. p. 142 foll.). It is impossible for any but incomplete natures to 
be thus fused (p. 276). Rightly or wrongly, it was in this sense that 
Nestorius understood Cyril’s ἕνωσις καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν (e.g. p. 137 ἢ. The 
word ὑπόστασις to him meant nature, not person ; and to say that there 
was a ‘natural union’ put an end to all that Nestorius most prized. 

The second form of belief which Nestorius mainly combats is that 
which attributes suffering (in the widest sense) to the Divine nature. 
He is even more concerned to oppose this than to oppose Apolli- 
narianism. ‘To his mind Cyril was an Arian, or worse than an Arian— 
a Pagan, because he lowered the Godhead in this manner. It is 
unnecessary to mention particular passages, because this is in effect the 
main contention of the book. The degradation of the conception of 
Godhead which seemed to be involved in speaking of God as born of 
a woman, or God as a child of three months old, was his reason for 
refusing the term θεοτόκος, and for a famous utterance of his at Ephesus. 

There is much that is admirable in Nestorius’s insistence upon the 
true and full humanity of Christ, and upon its importance for the redemp- 
tion of mankind. Perhaps his idea of the redemption may be tinged 
with Pelagian conceptions ; but such thoughts as those which he offers 
on p. 188 cannot be dispensed with in Christian soteriology ; if Christ 
had not worked by truly human methods ‘our fall would have remained 
unhealed, like the paralytic who takes care of himself and abstains from 
walking, while the physician walks for him, and carries him, instead of 
saying, “ Rise up and walk, for thou art healed to walk”’. 
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Subjoined to the Book of Heraclides, M. Nau gives us the original 
Greek of three short sermons of Nestorius on the Temptation of Christ, 
which he has had the good fortune to discover in the Paris library. 
They form a welcome addition to the /Vestoriana formerly known. 
There is nothing, however, very remarkable about them. It would 
require a vigilant eye to detect Nestorianism in them. On p. 345, 1. 7, 
we read, τούτου δὲ τῇ θεοτόκῳ παρθένῳ συμβεβηκότος : the phrase comes 
in quite naturally and simply, as if familiar to speaker and hearers 
alike. ‘The exegesis of St Matthew’s narrative is plain and straight- 
forward. Like many of the Fathers, Nestorius has an extensive and 
accurate acquaintance with the Tempter’s method of reasoning ; but he 
shews good sense and reverence in dealing with the subject as a whole. 

M. Nau gives a useful Index at the end of the volume. 


A. J. Mason. 


Before the publication of M. Nau’s translation of the ook of 
Fleraclides a careful study of the Christology of Nestorius on the basis 
of the materials then available was made by Dr Leonhard Fendt (7) 
Christologie des Nestorius, 1. Késel, Kempten, 1910). I undertook to 
review it in the JOURNAL, but was prevented from doing so at the time, 
and I hope that the learned author and the publisher will have me 
excused if after this interval I only call the attention of students to it as 
in various ways one of the best studies on the subject with which I am 
acquainted. It includes, besides a careful examination of the concep- 
tions of Nestorius himself, a useful collection of the judgements of his 
opponents and the views of his ‘ party’. 

I would also call attention to M. Nau’s own little book /Vestorius 
Δ᾽ apres les sources orientales in the useful series ‘Questions Historiques’ 
(Bloud et Cie, Paris, 1911), in which he deals with the history rather 
than the doctrinal questions involved, and to the valuable papers which 
he has published during recent years in the Revue de [Orient chrétien. 
All English scholars will sympathize with him in his review of M. Jugie’s 
prejudiced book on the subject in the last volume (1912, vii (xvii) 4). 


J. F. BB. 


Histoire des Dogmes dans lantiquité chrétienne, U1 La fin de VPage 
patristique (430-800), par J. TixEront. (V. Lecoffre, J. Gabalda 

& Cle, Paris, 1912.) 
THE third, and it appears the final, volume of M. Tixeront’s History 
of Doctrines covers the period from 430 to 800. It is, of course, 
largely concerned with the great Christological controversies which 
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led up to and succeeded the Council of Chalcedon. ‘Through the 
intricacies of these controversies M. Tixeront steers his way with 
wonderful skill and ease. Almost he persuades us that a clear and 
intelligible narrative of the course of the complicated history of the 
period can be written, by one who takes, as he does, full account of 
recent investigations and endeavours to enter freely into the points of 
view of Nestorians and Monophysites alike. M. Tixeront will not have 
either school rehabilitated. Even the Severians, who are admitted to 
teach the doctrine of Cyril in his own language, are condemned for 
their use of terms in a sense other than that which the Church had 
affixed to them by their time. But they meant what was right. 
M. Tixeront condemns with charity, and the imprimatur is given to 
the view that the great Fathers were not always so absolutely immaculate 
and the great heretics were not so utterly wrong as they have commonly 
been represented. The semi-Pelagian controversy is handled in a 
similar spirit. Always the Church maintains the just mean, and the 
Popes were the chief exponents of the way of truth. M. Tixeront’s 
serenity does not desert him even in dealing with the Fifth General 
Council, its contradiction of the Fourth, and the recantation of Vigilius 
and its bearing on the dogma of papal infallibility. ‘It is not our 
business here’, he says, ‘to solve these questions. ‘They can be solved 
however without too much difficulty by a careful application of the 
theological principles which relate to them’ (p. 151 ἢ. 1). And in like 
manner with regard to Honorius and the Sixth Council he describes 
the action of Honorius as an error rather of practical conduct than of 
doctrine properly so called (p. 188 n. 1). 

These opinions, however, may be regarded as only amiable senti- 
ments expressed by way of comment on the history as it passes under 
observation. No one need quarrel with the fiefas which inspires them ; 
and if synthesis be unattainable, and the way of antithesis is the way of 
truth, there can be no doubt that the practical instincts which so often 
found expression in the pronouncements that came fr-m Rome helped 
to keep the way open. Here and there, in M. ‘Tixeront’s work, in spite 
of its high quality, I think there are mistakes, as when it is stated that 
Nestorius identifies the sense of ὑπόστασις with that of φύσις (p. 24 ἡ. 7), 
or that Severus did not distinguish between φύσις or ὑπόστασις and 
πρόσωπον (p. 118). But these and some other statements to which 
exception might be taken, are apparently considered judgements of 
the author ; though, in repeating the customary statement that the Creed 
was recited at Toledo in 589 with the addition of the /i/ogue (p. 519), 
he seems to have overlooked the facts to which attention was called in 
the JouRNAL (ix 301 ff) some years ago by Dr Burn. Yet I believe 
that he gives, all through his history, the facts, and references to 
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sources, fairly and fully enough to guide a student to the position from 
which he will be able to judge for himself; and this third volume is, 
I think, even more valuable than the two earlier ones, inasmuch as it 
deals with a period on which information is much less easily accessible 
to ordinary students. Among the most useful chapters, in this respect, 
are the two on Latin theology from the death of Augustine to the 
beginning of the reign of Charlemagne, and under Charlemagne, and 
those on the controversy about images and the theology of St John 
of Damascus. M. ‘Tixeront has put all students of the history of 
doctrine under a debt of gratitude. 
J. Ε΄. BerHune-Baker. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church: A study of Christian teaching 
in the age of the Fathers. By Henry Barciay Swete, D.D., 
D.Litt. (Macmillan & Co., 1912.) 


In this sequel to his study of primitive Christian teaching on the 
Holy Spirit (Z%e Holy Spirit in the New Testament), Dr Swete has 
returned to the subject of his earlier and well-known books Ox the Early 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (1873) and On the History of 
the Doctrine of the Procession (1876). But the new book is in no sense 
a mere reprint of old materials. With that thoroughness, which he has 
taught us to expect from him, Dr Swete in preparing for this book 
has read again ‘all the more important Greek and Latin patristic 
authorities of the first five centuries, and a few which belong to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth’. Thus he has sought to form his impressions 
afresh, and that to our lasting gain. There is a largeness of view about 
his new work which shews how during forty years his mind has matured 
with the increase of his knowledge, and the epigrammatic terseness of 
many of his judgements on men and books, which are as fresh as they 
are sound, owe their freshness to this effort, which few men of his 
years would undertake even as a labour of love. 

The book follows the ordinary historical lines, Part I deals with the 
period from the end of the first century to the end of the Ante-Nicene 
period. Part II leads us from the beginning of the fourth century to 
the end of the Patristic period. Part III is a masterly summary of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the ancient Church. 

The most original feature in the book, as I have already hinted, is 
in the estimates formed of the writers passed under review. Thus 
Dr Swete calls attention to the importance of the Apology of Athena- 
goras, which has not always received the attention it deserves. The 
reader will ‘take note of the almost passionate desire of this early 
Christian philosopher to investigate the contents of his faith, not as 
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a matter of curiosity, but because the study seemed to him to offer the 
only worthy satisfaction of the Christian intellect. Nothing else in life 
appeared to him worth living for’. This is finely expressed, and it is 
the veteran scholar’s sympathy with Athenagoras that gives insight into 
the merit of his contribution to the doctrine of the Spirit, ‘ holding the 
first place in the great succession of teachers through whom the Church 
reached the foundations of her trinitarian faith’. 

Dr Swete’s sympathies, however, are not narrow. Even amid the 
chaos of Gnostic theology he notes how ‘Gnosticism by holding fast 
to the Fourth Gospel and St Paul was able, notwithstanding its wide 
departure from historical Christianity, to retain something of the fervour 
of Christian devotion and with it some measure of spiritual life’. 
Montanism also, ‘remembered for its follies rather than for the per- 
manent service it has rendered to the faith ’, created a movement which 
was on the whole beneficial. 

The importance of Irenaeus as ‘the first constructive theologian of 
historical Christianity after the Apostolic age’ is generally recognized, 
and the varying fortunes of the struggle which orthodoxy waged against 
Monarchians and Anti-Monarchians have been often described. It is 
a relief to turn from the controversies in which Tertullian figures as a 
Montanist and Anti-Monarchian to the writings in which he represents 
‘the general tone of African Christianity’, on lines which Cyprian 
follows. 

There is general agreement also as to the contribution which the 
Church and School of Alexandria made in the third century to the 
quickening of Christian thought, but Dr Swete passes to less trodden 
ground when he includes among other Ante-Nicene documents early 
creeds and hymns and prayers. He follows Mr Edmund Bishop in 
pointing out that there is no direct evidence for an ‘epiklesis’ of the 
Holy Spirit in the Eucharist before the fourth century, and that the 
thought of the Logos descending on the elements was not altogether 
abandoned at a later date (p. 292 n. 1). 

Notable in the second part, in the chapter on the Arians and the 
Church, is the admirable balance with which the debt of the Church to 
Arian leaders who ‘persistently called attention to the teaching and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit’ is admitted, at the same 
time that their unsatisfactory and even misleading statement of His 
mission and work is not ignored. Professor Gwatkin has not left 
much for subsequent students to discover about the failure of Arianism, 
but Dr Swete is again original in his studies of the leading characters of 
the period, in his criticism of the intellectual attitude of Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and in his admirable summaries of the teaching of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Epiphanius. 
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Athanasius ‘ placed the whole subject of the interior relations in the 
life of the Holy Trinity on a scientific basis’, but it was the Cappadocians 
who developed the intellectual form of the doctrine. We are led to 
admire the uplifted attitude of mind of Basil in his letters and treatises, 
the eloquence of Gregory of Nazianzus in the greatest of his sermons, 
the acuteness of Gregory of Nyssa. 

An illuminating chapter follows on Antiochenes and Alexandrians, 
in which even Cyril of Alexandria is revealed in his most spiritual 
meditations on the rich gifts of the Spirit which enable us to serve 
God with all our powers and with no sin-divided allegiance. Dr Swete 
exclaims with some indignation ‘ any portrait of the man which fails to 
take account of sidelights such as these passages throw upon his inner 
life is clearly inadequate and unjust’. 

Having traced the developement of Greek theology from Chalcedon to 
John of Damascus, Dr Swete turns back to Western writers, such as 
Hilary of Poitiers, and uses the fruits of recent research in his com- 
ments on the teaching of Niceta of Remesiana, and a very different 
character Isaac the Jew, whose Questions on the Old and New Testa- 
ments shew an ‘ orthodoxy which has little influence on character and 
life, but answers with precision and fullness to local or contemporary 
belief’. 

In the chapter on Augustine stress is laid on the fact that he devoted 
the leisure of many years to the completing of his ‘ consummate treatise’ 
On the Trinity, in which his originality is most conspicuous, and in 
which from the Western point of view the doctrine of the Procession 
from the Son is clearly stated. ‘The Procession of the Spirit from 
Both has been described as the Double Procession. But as Augustine 
teaches it, it is not double. The Father and the Son are regarded as 
One Source, and the procession is timeless and _ simultaneous.’ 
Dr Swete claims for Augustine that even on these subjects ‘he writes as 
a religious man rather than in the spirit of the controversialist’, and 
mentions the Holy Spirit most frequently in relation to the struggles 
and victories of the spiritual life. 

In his account of the later history of the Western view of the Pro- 
cession Dr Swete ascribes to the Roman deacon Paschasius a treatise 
On the Holy Spirit, which Engelbrecht has proved to be from the pen of 
a more interesting author, Faustus of Riez. With regard to the insertion 
of the words e¢ filio into the Constantinopolitan Creed Dr Swete 
makes the doubtful assertion that the Toletan fathers of a.p. 589 
probably had the words in their Spanish version. 

Some years ago I published in the Journal of Theological Studies 
(January 1908) some collations of Spanish MSS to shew that while some 
MSS retain a pure text, the words begin to creep into the margin or 
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between the lines of the Creed as quoted at Toledo, before the inter- 
polation is made in the text of the Creed as quoted at Chalcedon 
The explanation of the addition may be found in the words of the Third 
Canon of the Council of Toledo which anathematized any one who 
did not believe that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, and is coeternal and cosubstantial with the Father and the 
Son. A copyist might be excused for supposing that the words had 
dropped out of the text of the Creed. 

The summary of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the ancient Church 
is confined to the limits already laid down. It deals with His Godhead, 
His relation to the Father and the Son, His personal life, His mission, 
and His work in Creation, Inspiration, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, 
and the Sanctification of life. The chapters are short but most sug- 
gestive, and contain many references’ to the preceding pages on which 
the authorities are quoted. But I cannot refrain from the wish that in 
the chapter on Inspiration at least Dr Swete had transgressed his limits 
and discussed some modern theories in the light of the old. When he 
passes on to the work of the Spirit in the sanctification of life he uses 
phrases which require no interpretation to make them apply to the 
spiritual experience of to-day. He disclaims the suggestion that the 
thought of the modern Church should be forced into moulds cast in 
the first six centuries, but the great realities of the Holy Spirit’s work 
remain unchanged and unchangeable : ‘the illuminating power of the 
Spirit, which reveals God in Christ to the soul, and consecrates the 
intellect to the service of its Maker; the restorative power by which 
the Divine Seal, the image of the Son, as the Son is of the Father, 
impresses itself on the nature of man, reproducing the Divine lineaments, 
and finally deifying and perfecting it in the likeness of God; the 
exhilarating power which brightens life and fills it with a joy which 
anticipates the blessedness of the saints in light’. 


A. E. Burn, 


Legons de Théologie dogmatique, tome i, Dieu. Par LL. LABAUCHE. 
(Paris, Librairie Bloud et Cie, rrr.) 

Proressor LABAUCHE has, in these pages, given us a singularly 
careful and lucid statement of orthodox Roman Catholic theology. 
After the difficulties which the reader experiences in grappling with 
similar books written in English and German, it is a relief and a pleasure 
to turn to a writer and a language capable of giving clear expression to 
even the most difficult ideas. Μ. Labauche divides his work into three 
parts, dealing successively with the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 

1 On p. 375 ἢ. 5 there isa misprint. For 375 read 257? 
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Incarnation, and of the Atonement. His method is to state the 
doctrine, to shew that in its various aspects it accords with Scripture 
and the Fathers, to devote some attention to its treatment by St Thomas 
Aquinas, and then to consider difficulties and refute objections. 
Protestantism in the persons of Harnack, Sabatier, and others, and 
Modernism as represented by Loisy, are treated calmly and without 
denunciation, though no concession is ever made. The account of 
the Trinitarian doctrine of St Thomas seems to me an admirable 
corrective of that exposition of the Angelic Doctor’s meaning with 
which Dr Rashdall has familiarized us, and which approaches dangerously 
near to Sabellianism. M. Labauche is not always satisfactory in his 
treatment of the Fathers, real inadequacies of thought in such writers 
as Justin and Tertullian being almost wholly neglected. He seems to 
contradict himself on the difficult question of the condemnation of 
ὁμοούσιος at Antioch in 268, He first argues (p. 54) that Paul con- 
ceived of a Sabellian identity of Christ with God, expressed by the 
term ὁμοούσιος, as the only alternative to his own doctrine, while later 
(p. 117) he writes ‘la doctrine de Paul, avec la terminologie qui l’exprime, 
est condamnée au concile d’Antioche’. Probably Paul did not use the 
word, but he may have fastened on it a Sabellian sense which forced 
the bishops to repudiate it. M.Labauche discusses the Nicene Council 
and the Arian reaction without any reference to the phrase ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας, 
which has played so large a part in recent discussion. And his assertion 
that the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son as 
well as from the Father had been implicitly inserted in the Creed of 
Constantinople, which he is still inclined to attribute to the Council, 
will hardly gain assent. His Biblical exegesis has often an old- 
fashioned ‘ proof-text’ ring to one accustomed to modern work upon the 
Gospels. But he makes a good case for his statement that Trinitarian 
doctrine did not arise from metaphysical speculation, but gave expres- 
sion to the characteristic experiences of Christian life. ‘The book is 


not original, but it will help the careful student who wishes to clarify 
his ideas. 


L’Evolution du dogme catholique: I Les Origines, par Fé11x Gower 
D’AtvieLia. (Librairie Nourry, Paris, 1912.) 

Ir M. D’Alviella’s first volume on the Evolution of Catholic Dogma 
is an earnest of what is still to come, it is impossible to look forward 
with any great degree of hopefulness to the rest of his work. He writes 
on the New Testament from the most advanced critical point of view. 
Loisy, so he tells us, does not go far enough for him. Now there is 
plenty of room for work of this sort: it may be very instructive. But 
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a critical reader may reasonably look for two things—some measure of 
originality, and an absence of glaring improbabilities. He will find 
neither in this work ; or perhaps it would be fairer to say that he will 
find whatever originality there is bound up with the most glaring 
improbabilities. Μ. D’Alviella’s unoriginality is particularly striking : 
he does not write like a man who has made a wide study of the work 
of different scholars on the subject of which he treats. I have not 
counted more than fifteen comparatively modern authors to whom he 
refers. Harnack is quoted three or four times, though not when 
M. D’Alviella tells us that ‘we know to-day that the friend and disciple 
of Paul is the author neither of the Acts nor of the Third Gospel’. But 
there is reference after reference to Loisy and Reuss, and numerous 
passages from their works are included in the text. It is odd to find 
so modern a scholar as M. D’Alviella quoting literally no one in 
connexion with St Paul, except Reuss and A. Sabatier. 

The eight chapters of the book tell us about the Religious Ethic 
of Jesus, the Apostolic Tradition and Activity, the Apostle Paul, the 
Strife between Universalism and Particularism, Christian Literature 
dependent on Paul, the Synoptic Tradition, the Fourth Gospel and 
its Origins, and the Theology of the Fourth Gospel. A few of 
M. D’Alviella’s conclusions may be noted. 

Jesus, who ‘in announcing the coming of the kingdom effaced 
himself completely before it’, never thought of Himself as Messiah, 
and so the entry into Jerusalem ‘which in truth had nothing solemn 
about it’ could not be a Messianic act: Jesus was perhaps tired by 
His long journey. Not the least authenticity attaches to the Sayings in 
which Jesus foretold His death and resurrection. Schweitzer has told 
us that Jesus went up to Jerusalem to die there, but M. D’Alviella 
knows that up to the very last Jesus never thought that His life or 
death could affect at all the relations of God and man. If Jesus had 
ever spoken of His death the disciples could not have been affected as 
they were by the fact. But since they were so greatly affected how 
did the faith in the resurrection grow up? for M. D’Alviella has as 
little belief in ‘ objective visions’ as in the empty tomb: the latter he 
speaks of as a ‘legend’, and leaves entirely undiscussed. Briefly, the 
answer is that Jesus had made such an impression upon the disciples, 
that in the familiar scenes of Galilee they could not believe that He 
was not still by their side: ‘they thought they heard his voice’. And 
M. D’Alviella produces Bernadette Soubirous, her vision and its results, 
as, apparently, a good parallel. 

I pass to his treatment of some of the narratives of Acts, and of the 
struggle between the Jewish-Christians and Paul. The former have 
the support of the apostles at Jerusalem, ‘hostile to Paul’, and we 
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can very probably see their influence on the text of the Gospels in 
such a passage as Matt. x 5-8. Stephen was the first person of 
a definitely ‘universalistic’ tendency. ‘The older apostles remained 
‘particularistic’. It is highly likely that Peter insisted on Cornelius 
being circumcised : otherwise he would have been accused at Jerusalem 
of dispensing with this rite instead of merely having eaten with the 
uncircumcised. As for the ‘Council’ of Acts xv, it was a half-victory 
for the Jewish-Christians. M. D’Alviella, neglecting the textual diffi- 
culties and Harnack’s careful argument that the decree gave the 
abstract of an ethical catechism, looks on it as a series of ceremonial 
enactments, concluding with a prohibition of ‘marriage within certain 
degrees of consanguinity ’. 

The treatment of St Paul is the least unsatisfactory piece of work in 
the book, even though there is nothing very illuminating about it. 
Passing to the Christian literature dependent on Paul, we note that 
in Hebrews ‘the personality of Jesus is completely detached from 
humanity ’—a remarkable statement even for M. D’Alviclla; while as 
to the Apocalypse we can only know negatives—the author was not the 
apostle John, nor did he write the Fourth Gospel. The Fourth Gospel 
itself is discussed in two chapters. I can only notice the curious opinion 
that the author of the Gospel makes the incarnation of the Logos in 
the person of Jesus date from the descent of the Spirit, which in the 
Synoptists is connected with the baptism. When the Spirit had 
descended upon ‘the man Jesus’, then Jesus becomes the Christ ; and 
after Jesus has given up the Spirit, the Logos will begin again son ré/e 
@’inspirateur. It is hardly necessary to point out that this is not an 
incarnation at all, though M. D’Alviella definitely reserves the term 
for the theology of the Fourth Gospel. The Fourth Gospel ‘ rejects the 
legend of the virginal conception’. Presumably then the author 
thought of Jesus as naturally born: which is intelligible if an Ebionite 
Christology, such as the above, is to be attributed to him, but not if 
his point of view is something quite different. M. D’Alviclla might 
have been more adequate in his whole treatment of this Gospel had he 
realized that it is not only a work for ‘thinkers’ and ‘ intellectuals’, but 
a work which appeals peculiarly to the simplest Christian piety. But 
as he attributes to it, without any justification that I can see, except 
for the obscure Alogi, an ‘ original unpopularity ’, his argument developes 
so as to make one wonder how such a book could ever have comforted 
a single Christian soul. But M. D’Alviella’s failure to do justice to 
this book is perhaps not surprising when on the same page he can tell 
us that ‘for Paul, God has made the world, and has made it bad, since 
his omnipotence allows evil to grow there’, and also that ‘in the 
Fourth Gospel the incarnation is a comedy, since according to it only 
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those will believe and be saved whom the Father has given beforehand 
to the Son’. 

In the conclusion to the volume there is the most purely comic 
reference I have ever seen in a serious theological work. Speaking of 
the firing of Rome in a.p. 64 M. D’Alviella gives it as his opinion 
that action was taken against the Christians for no other reason than 
that, rightly or wrongly, they were accused of having set fire to the 
town or of having aided in spreading the fire, and at the bottom of the 
page the reference is given ‘Comp. Luc. xii 49’. Those who cannot 
at once recall this passage in the Third Gospel should turn to it without 
delay. 

Readers of the JouRNAL may remember how Harnack objects to 
Zahn that he conducts historical investigations ‘like a counsel for the 
defence ἃ tout prix’. M. D’Alviella writes like a judge who is only 
interested in the conclusions of the prosecution. 

J. K. Moztey. 


The Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Tuomas Αμαν, D.D. 
Edited by J. J. Lias, M.A. (James Clarke & Co., London, 1911.) 


Tue thesis which this book sets out to prove is that St Augustine 
revolutionized Theology, and more, that his ‘influence extended for 
evil over practically nearly the whole field of human activity, social and 
political, no less than religious’. This the author seeks to prove 
by a comparison of the teaching of St Augustine with that of the 
Antiochene divines of the fourth and fifth centuries. He succeeds 
admirably in shewing the contrast, but there is an obvious danger in 
his method. By what right does he take the Antiochene divines as 
typical of pre-Augustinian orthodoxy? He seems to be as anxious to 
defend their orthodoxy as to impugn that of St Augustine. His account 
of the school of Antioch is lucid and interesting. He admits that their 
theology is Pelagian, and he glories in the fact. His account of their 
Christology is fair, but he does not seem to appreciate the real impor- 
tance of the question as to whether the centre of the Personality of our 
Lord was to be found in His Humanity. Whatever difficulties there 
may be in the Alexandrine formulae—and they are neither few nor 
slight—it does not seem likely that the question can be solved in the 
way in which the divines of Antioch sought to solve it. Theodore’s 
view of an indwelling of God in Christ κατ᾽ εὐδοκίαν is precisely what the 
Church has always resisted, as being ultimately inconsistent with the 
whole idea of Incarnation. 

Dr Allin passes on to consider the views of St Augustine. No doubt 
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much that he says is true, but it is only half the truth, and he 
does not always use his authorities quite fairly. He paints the 
views of St Augustine in the most lurid colours, and actually says of 
him, ‘ His virtues were those of his age ; his errors are his own’. The 
editor finds the explanation of the sombreness of the views of St Augus- 
tine, at any rate partially, in the history of his life and experiences. 
None would deny the influence that these experiences had upon his 
thought. But it is this fact that constitutes his real strength, and has given 
him his hold over the thought of Christendom. ᾿ Dr Allin compares his 
theology unfavourably with the Hellenistic thought which was character- 
istic of earlier Eastern Theology. But Christianity is a religion and not 
a philosophy, and the theology of St Augustine was a real attempt to 
rationalize his own experiences. The likeness of his theology to that of 
St Paul is partly due to the similarity of their experiences. And the 
permanence of his influence is due to the fact that the experiences of 
the saints require, if they are to be rationalized, some system more like 
Augustinianism than the Pelagianism which seems to Dr Allin so 
obviously sufficient. 

The account of the views of St Augustine, while clearly one-sided, is 
useful as shewing whither unrelieved Augustinianism might have led the 
Church. But, as Dr Allin devotes so much space to Pelagianism, he 
might have alluded to the Canons of the Second Council of Orange, 
which fairly represent the view generally taken in the Church on the 
subject of grace and free-will, and which are singularly free from 
the exaggerations into which St Augustine was led by controversy, while 
clearly owing much to his treatment of the subject. 

‘The book is to be welcomed as being a lucid and vigorous statement 
of a point of view which is rarely so directly expressed. It should 
certainly give admirers of St Augustine cause to reconsider the 
grounds of their admiration, and to discriminate between the parts of his 
system. Chancellor Lias has earned our gratitude by undertaking the 
task of editor, and has contributed a sympathetic introduction and con- 
clusion. (There seem to be slight misprints on pp. 149 and 166.) 


G. H. 


LJ 
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THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 


What is the truth about Jesus Christ? Problems of Christology. By 
F. Loors, Ph.D., Th.D. -(T. ἃ T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1913.) 


Tuts book will doubtless be read widely, as anything that Dr Loofs 
writes ought to be: and readers will find in it much to admire and 
cannot fail to feel the attraction of the author’s personality. None of 
this needs commendation from me ; and if I devote most of my space 
to criticism, Dr Loofs will know that it is not through lack of apprecia- 
tion of his work, or in the interests of traditional expressions of doctrine, 
but with a view to such re-statement of traditional doctrines and the 
evidence on which they rest as shall include whatever elements of truth 
they contain. I can only touch on a few points which seem to me of 
chief importance. 

The book is composed of six lectures delivered at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
the autumn of 1911. Dr Loofs sets himself, first, to refute two theories 
which are current to-day: the one, that Jesus was nothing but a mythical 
deity ; the other, that His life can be understood as a purely human 
life. Of the former theory, generally associated with the names of 
J. M. Robertson, Drews, and Jensen, he takes W. B. Smith as chief 
representative, and after a short review of other evidence he finds the 
only certain proof of the historical existence of Jesus in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and other letters of St Paul, and in early 
references to His brother and His family. This reduced evidence is 
sufficient to disprove the theory ‘that Jesus was only a deity, falsely 
changed into a man by tradition’. 

In the three following lectures he examines the view ‘that Jesus was 
only a man whom later times erroneously elevated beyond human 
measure’. This view, which he describes as ‘the presupposition of 
liberal Jesus-research’, he aims at disproving by shewing that the 
sources of our knowledge of the life and sayings of our Lord, when 
critically sifted, reveal Him as undoubtedly a man, but yet a man 
whose consciousness of Himself goes far beyond anything that we know 
as merely human. 

This is the really crucial part of the particular enquiry, and I am so 
wholeheartedly with Dr Loofs as against ‘the presupposition of liberal 
Jesus-research’ that I regret to find him using arguments that seem to 
me to be invalid for the purpose for which they are employed. It is 
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uscless on the question at issue to seek to buoy up the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel by shewing that on some points of history its ‘ corrections’ 
of the synoptic account (i.e. Mark) are probably right. For the question 
before us these are things that do not matter in the least. We must 
recognize the possibility that the Fourth Gospel may be right as to 
the day of the Crucifixion and the number of our Lord’s visits to 
Jerusalem, and yet unhistorical as regards the picture as a whole 
which it presents of our Lord’s consciousness during ‘the days of the 
flesh’. Even if it be assumed, as it usually is, that the gospel is 
intended to be a historical record, yet knowledge of historical details 
such as these, however obtained, is no guarantee of the historical 
exactitude of the portrait as a whole. So Dr Loofs does not do justice 
to all the possibilities, and it serves no good purpose to describe an 
estimate of the purpose and character of the Fourth Gospel which is 
widely current among competent students as controlled by ‘ presup- 
positions’ which ‘make impartial historical criticism of [it] impossible’, 
just because some of those who have formed this estimate overstate 
their case. 

Dr Loofs is best known for his brilliant researches in the history of 
Christian Doctrine and kindred studies, and, if I may say so with all 
respect, he does not seem to deal with the criticism of the Gospels on 
really scientific lines. Let me cite two instances: one from the Fourth 
Gospel, and one from the Synoptists. 

The statement in the Fourth Gospel that our Lord’s public activity 
began before the Baptist was cast into prison (as against Mk.-Mt., 
Lk. om.) Dr Loofs says cannot possibly be understood as ¢endensiis, and 
ought to be preferred by unbiased research to the statement of Mark 
that it only began after the Baptist was put in prison. But this 
Johannine ‘correction’ of Mark is entirely in keeping with the preter- 
natural recognition of our Lord as ‘the Lamb of God’ which the writer, 
in defiance of all historical probability, attributes to the Baptist, and it 
serves to mark the superiority of Jesus as not needing to wait to follow 
when the Baptist himself could no longer carry on his work, but taking 
precedence of him at once. The ‘tendency’ is manifest. 

Again, our Lord’s words at the Last Supper as recorded by Mark are, 
I have no doubt, of high importance as evidence of His consciousness 
as man. But when, with reference to them, Dr Loofs speaks of ‘the 
idea of the New Covenant, as offered by Mark, Matthew, and Paul’, he 
ignores the fact that Mark and Matthew do not say ‘ New’ and therefore 
leave open the possibility that our Lord was thinking only of finally 
cementing the already existing ‘alliance’ between Himself and His 
disciples, and that the idea of instituting a perpetual rite which would 
establish and maintain a new covenant-relationship between God and 
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men was not in His mind. This latter conception of a covenant- 
relationship is certainly Pauline and shared by the writer to the Hebrews. 
For a Jew it might seem to be an almost inevitable interpretation of the 
words ‘my covenant-blood’. But nowhere else is our Lord represented 
as employing the ‘covenant’ conception (it is certainly going beyond 
what is written to say that He ‘called his death the sacrifice of the 
New Covenant’: this is Paul, not Jesus), and, inasmuch as another 
interpretation of His words at the Last Supper is at least possible, they 
cannot be used to establish such a consciousness as Dr Loofs finds in 
them." 

It is doubtful whether our literary and historical criticism of the 
Gospels leaves us in our sources as much evidence of the manifestation 
of supra-human powers or consciousness by our Lord in His life-time as 
Dr Loofs supposes, and it is strange that with the purpose he has in 
view he makes no direct use of the later experiences which convinced 
the disciples that Jesus was the Christ. Without those later experiences 
there would have been no belief in the Resurrection and no Christianity. 
The ‘facts’ of our Lord’s life were not enough to convince any one at 
the time: our sources shew this clearly, though they all come to us 
from men who had been convinced before they wrote. ‘The presupposi- 
tion of liberal Jesus-research’ can only be successfully refuted by those 
who recognize this fact and are willing to give it its full weight. As 
I understand Dr Loofs he appeals to early Christian belief about our 
Lord after His life-time as evidence of supra-human consciousness 
manifested by Him i His life-time, and the argument in this form 
seems to me precarious. 

I have said that Dr Loofs to some extent defends the historical 
character of the Fourth Gospel as against those who reject it whenever 
it conflicts with Mark. But he does not find in it any confirmation of 
the later Logos Christology. He does not believe that there is an 
Incarnation theory behind the phrase ‘the Word was made flesh’, or 
that the term Logos has any other reference than to the Old ‘Testament 
idea of God’s revelation of Himself at first in creation and afterwards to 
Israel, especially when His ‘word’ came to the prophets. He does not 
touch on the sacramental conception, or on the discourse in chapter vi 
(which he would apparently interpret in what is called a purely spiritual 
sense), Or on many sayings throughout the Gospel which imply the 


1 On another point, regarding early Christian belief, 1 would speak more ten- 
tatively. Dr Loofs says that St Paul ‘ assumed that all Christians prayed to Christ’. 
I venture to doubt whether prayer to Christ is Pauline ; none of the passages cited 
seems to me cogent. The phrase to ‘invoke the name of Jesus Christ’ is certainly 
related to primitive conceptions of prayer and may denote prayer to God in the 
name of Jesus Christ rather than prayer to Christ as God. 
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Speaker’s personal pre-existence. He simply says, ‘the term Logos has 
nothing to do with philosophy’. Dr Loofs is obliged to express himself 
concisely, but of course the position he adopts is one for which no 
arguments could be adduced that would convince those who see in the 
Fourth Gospe! an attempt to interpret our Lord’s significance in terms 
of philosophic and sacramental thought, and in the Greek apologists 
the efigoni of its author. 

Dr Loofs regards the idea of incarnation as a natural product of 
Greek culture, but he does not find it in the New Testament, and he 
argues that when it makes its appearance in the early Church it was not 
sharply distinguished from the idea of divine inspiration. In proportion 
as this distinction became more and more defined, the church doctrine 
became more and more irrational. The fact that the orthodox Christology 
is not only irrational but also untrue to the facts of the life of our Lord 
is, he says, generally recognized by all learned Protestant theologians of 
Germany to-day: all are seeking new paths in their Christology. 

Dr Loofs briefly indicates some of these new paths. He rejects all 
that seek to retain in any way the idea of the incarnation of a pre- 
existent person, and therefore every form of kenofic theory. ‘It is’, he 
says, ‘mythology, not theology, which is at the root of this theory.’ So, 
I believe, said Ritschl, though his criticism went much deeper. Dr Loofs 
states the theory in the main fairly but without exactitude, and I think 
that his brief criticisms of it, culminating in this taunt, will leave its 
advocates unmoved. Students of theology, whether orthodox or not, 
will be surprised that so technical a theologian as Dr Loofs should 
begin by describing the theory as the self-emptying of the divine nature 
of the eternal Son of God in the moment of the incarnation, and should 
conclude by condemning it as heretical (as well as irrational) because 
it speaks of ‘changes which the eternal Son of God suffered in his 
essence’. Wr Loofs will, I am sure, agree with me that the discussion of 
highly technical theological questions must be conducted, even before 
popular audiences, with careful attention to the theological use of the 
terms employed. And others, theologians and philosophers alike, will 
agree that as long as consciousness and personality and memory and 
birth and death remain the mysteries they are, theologians are entitled 
to use the theory of Aexosis in interpreting the facts of our Lord’s life 
on earth and the experiences which for Christians centre in Him. 
Dr Loofs himself recognizes the fact that ‘to plain thinkers the theory 
may seem intelligible’, but he chooses an illustration which does not do 
the theory justice to shew that it is irrational. It is the only theory 
known to me which allows for the genuinely human experience of our 
Lord and the Christian belief in His Godhead. 

What, then, does Dr Loofs offer us as the answer to the question 
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‘What is the truth about Jesus Christ?’ He is himself an ardent 
Christian, in the sense that he is convinced that for ripe Christians of 
all ages Christ becomes a revelation of God and shews them, and that 
in His own person, what they are to become like. ‘Faith in Jesus 
contains these two points: that it is Christ in whom God is revealed to 
us, and that he is the beginner of a new mankind.’ And for our 
formula he leaves us with St Paul’s words: ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.’ Preachers, no doubt, have often found in 
these words a sufficient text on which to base their appeal for faith in 
Christ. Individuals may rest in them. But surely not a St Paul, nor 
any one who wants in the most rudimentary form a philosophy of life : 
he will at once begin to build one round them. ‘To offer them as the 
last word to the modern world is, on the one hand, to proclaim the 
bankruptcy of our historical theology (as Dr Loofs expressly does), and 
yet, on the other hand (as it seems to me), to suggest to any one who 
thinks what they mean just that idea of Incarnation for which Dr Loofs 
wishes to substitute the conception of Inspiration (the indwelling of 
God’s Spirit in Jesus). 

As a test of doctrine Dr Loofs justly appeals to the inner relation of 
believers to Jesus, the constant, if intermittent, experience of the most 
genuinely conscious Christians in all ages. I do not believe that it is 
possible to point to any time when Christians in general were satisfied by 
conceptions of His Person framed in accordance with the category of 
Inspiration. Certainly it is not true of the earliest period of Christian 
belief. The Messiah was at once more and other than an inspired 
man. There is a sense in which every great religious leader who 
believes he has a mission from God might be said to have a more than 
human consciousness. But the strength of the Gospel has always lain 
in its proclamation that One who was uniquely Son of God actually 
lived the life of man and died for us men and for our salvation and rose 
again for our ‘ justification ’. 

And I would suggest that not only the motive power of Christianity 
as a faith that overcomes the world, but the very Christian experience 
itself, which our doctrine must account for, depends on the belief 
that in the Person of our Lord the Son of God lived as man a human 
life, died as man a human death, and was not holden of death. It is 
not enough that a man should have been chosen out by God as an 
object-lesson. Experience of life in the world is always clashing with | 
the belief that God is Love. There is no evidence for this belief in 
any way comparable in cogency with that which is offered by the 
interpretation of our Lord’s significance in terms of Incarnation, And 
if Christians are to abandon the use of this category they must first be 
assured that they can find some other expression which will satisfy their 
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conviction that in the historical Person Jesus of Nazareth they have 
a revelation not only of doctrine (for that, Inspiration would be enough), 
nor only of a pattern human life, but of the very Being of God, of the 


Divine Life itself, so that in Christ they can see the self-sacrifice, not of 
a man, but of God. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. By H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
D.Phil, D.D. (Τ᾿ ἃ T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912.) 


Dr Mackintrosn’s book is designed ‘as a student’s manual, which, 
with a fair measure of completeness, should cover the whole field of 
Christology’. Accordingly, with due regard to the limits of space 
imposed on a writer of a volume of Zhe Jnternational Theological 
Library, it aims at expounding the whole course of thought and theory 
on its subject from the earliest times to the present, and at furnishing 
‘a competent guide to the best recent discussion, in this country and 
Germany’. ‘There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the book admir- 
ably fulfils this purpose ; nor yet that the concluding chapters, for ‘ the 
more or less speculative tone’ of which Dr Mackintosh feels that some 
apology is needed, are thoroughly in place in such a book. Dr Mackin- 
tosh is as much dissatisfied as Dr Loofs with the dual consciousness 
of the traditional Christology, but unlike him he does not despair of 
a reconstruction which will be at once conservative and adapted to 
present-day modes of thought. Drews, Jensen, W. B. Smith are not 
mentioned, but the chief varieties of exotic theory are treated with 
discriminating sympathy, and Dr Mackintosh’s attitude to modern 
developements of philosophical thought is that of one who expects to 
find the doctrine of the Incarnation illuminated by them. 

To students, younger or older, to whom I may commend the book, 
I would do so warmly, though I do not agree with Dr Mackintosh in 
all his historical expositions and judgements. More than any book 
known to me it will help a student ‘to take his bearings in the world 
of Christological thought’, if I may quote more words from the Preface. 

But on the subject in general I must enter a caveat, suggested by 
Dr Mackintosh’s treatment of the evidence of the Gospels. Christology 
is, of course, a part of Christian philosophy, and as such it belongs to 
the province rather of the philosopher than of the historian. But it is 
also an attempt to describe in its particular way a definite historical 
Person of whom many acts and sayings are recorded. ‘Till recently 
nearly all Christological thought has been finally controlled by the 
belief that all the acts and sayings in the four records were genuine 
or authentic, at all events in the main. The historical Person who was 
the subject of Christological thought in the past was one who lived the 
life of a man under many of the ordinary human limitations, and yet 
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one who could say ‘ Before Abraham was, I am’ and ‘ Glorify Thou me 
with Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was’. It is no wonder that, however disguised, a theory of dual 
consciousness (two substances, two natures, two wills) has prevailed. 
Few students of to-day, for whom reconstruction of Christology has 
any real meaning or interest, can rest satisfied with the traditional 
doctrine on this point: neither Dr Loofs nor Dr Mackintosh for 
examples. And just when, on philosophical grounds, dissatisfaction 
is deepest, critical study of the Gospels is presenting to all who engage 
in it new conceptions of the literary methods of the evangelists and of 
the historical character of their work. How far do they present a true 
picture of our Lord as He really was in His life-time on earth? 
Dr Mackintosh, with an eye to this question, says that St John ‘has 
seized the inmost truth of Jesus’ self-consciousness with a surer grasp 
even than the Synoptics’ (p. 99). The phrase ‘the inmost truth’ is 
ambiguous. ‘The question is, Did Jesus really think of Himself as the 
Fourth Gospel represents Him as thinking? Dr Mackintosh seems to 
say ‘Yes’.' But this is not the mediating position of those with whom 
he appears to wish to range himself (p. 97). They would say ‘No’; 
the Fourth Gospel does not truly represent the thought of Jesus about 
Himself in His life-time—not what He really was in His own and His 
disciples’ estimate: rather it represents what Jesus was to believers in 
Him after His life-time, and this was what the author of it intended to 
describe —not Jesus as He was, but Jesus as He is; he gives us, that is 
to say, not history, but doctrine, the interpretation of Christian experi- 
ence. If this view of the Fourth Gospel be accepted, it is clear that 
many sayings in it cannot be used as evidence of our Lord’s own 
consciousness during His life on earth, while they may be used as 
evidence of the influence which He exercised on those who had come 
by later experience to believe Him to be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Any attempt at reconstruction of Christology on the basis of the 
facts of our Lord’s life on earth must be conditioned by a definite 
decision on the questions raised by critical study of the Gospels as to 
our Lord’s consciousness as Man. An advocate of the enotic theory 
in any form must first determine as nearly as possible the extent of the 
kenosis of which he takes account. It is in this preliminary work that, 
for my own part, I find Dr Mackintosh’s book defective. No one who 
accepts as history in the ordinary sense of the word the implications of 
the Fourth Gospel (or even all of the other three Gospels) as to our 
Lord’s consciousness during His life on earth need trouble himself 
about any restatement of the traditional doctrine. If those are the 


1 He speaks of the close affinity between the Christology of the Fourth Gospel 
and that of the Second. See also p. 105. 
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facts of our Lord’s life, and he bases his doctrine on the facts, he is not 
likely to arrive at any better co-ordination of them than the orthodox 
Christology offers. He can only repeat it in other words, which may 
perhaps bring it into nearer relation to modern philosophical concep- 
tions. Reconstruction is only needed by those who have come to 


a new view of the facts, and it must be preceded by restatement of the 
facts on which it is based. 


Die Selbstoffenbarung Jesu bei Mat. τ΄, 27 (Luc το, 22): eine kritisch- 
exegetische Untersuchung von Dr Heinrich SCHUMACHER. 
(B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, 1912.) 


Any one who would attempt to determine the nature of our Lord’s 
consciousness in His life on earth must pay special regard to the saying 
attributed to Him in Mt. xi 27 and Lk. x 22, and from this point of 
view it has received its full share of attention in recent discussions. Is 
the received text original? or is the whole or part of it (especially the 
clause ‘ No one knows the Son but the Father’) a later interpolation ? 
Is it, in whatever form, a genuine saying of our Lord? and if so, what 
does it mean? Does it express the same sense of ‘essential sonship’ 
which sayings in the Fourth Gospel such as ‘I and the Father are one’ 
are understood to indicate, so that it deserves its name of ‘the Johannine 
passage in the Synoptics’? or had the words as spoken by our Lord 
some other reference, so that, even if genuine words of His, they do 
not bear witness to a consciousness of His own Godhead? These are 
the questions which have been raised by recent investigations and 
theories. 

Dr Schumacher is not satisfied with the position in which they are 
left by Dom Chapman’s answer to Dr Harnack (/. 7: S. x 552-566): he 
thinks that he passed too lightly over the chief point of the problem, 
namely the question whether the received text gives the saying in the 
form in which it originally stood. So he submits the whole series of 
questions to a searching enquiry, at once minute and full, in the course 
of which it seems that scarcely any ancient or modern writer on the 
subject fails to receive his full share of consideration. Dr Schumacher’s 
book of over two hundred pages is not likely ever to be surpassed in 
these respects. 

He begins by shewing that controversy both as to the form and as to 
the contents or meaning of the saying goes back to the second century 
(Marcion and Tertullian) when both γινώσκει and ἔγνω were already 
current. But Tertullian, as Justin before him, seems to be unconscious 
of any difference of meaning, nor did Marcion base his case on the 
tense: the aorist was taken as ‘gnomic’, and Dr Schumacher attributes 
the origin of the two readings to different translations of an Aramaic 
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original. Irenaeus is the first to note that the reading ἔγνω was preferred 
by heretics because it was susceptible of the meaning that the God of 
the Old Testament was not the God revealed by Christ. The question 
in dispute at this stage was one of revelation only, not of Christology, 
though Irenaeus noted that He who was known and He who said ‘ No 
one knoweth the Father but the Son’ were one and the same. But 
when, after the end of controversy with Gnostics and the formation of 
an Official text, the aorist reading dropped out of sight, the saying was 
always treated as proof of the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, and as shewing His personal existence and function as Revealer 
of God to men. 

As to the text of the saying, Dr Schumacher concludes his exhaustive 
review of the evidence with the sentence ‘ For no word of the Lord can 
more convincing proof that it belonged to the original text of the 
Gospels be adduced than for our saying’—i.e. in the full form of the 
textus receptus: and so far as the function of textual criticism is limited 
to the settlement of ‘ relative originality’ of readings, the evidence seems 
to be conclusive. It is a different question whether the words were 
said by our Lord, and again whether the saying as a whole implied to 
Him all that has been found in it." 

As one reads the pleading of Dr Schumacher, and of many another 
‘orthodox’ writer, one wonders if the purpose for which our Lord came 
into the world, the conscious purpose of saying after saying, really was 
to shew that He was Son of God in a sense in which no one else ever 
could be—to shew ‘the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father’ ; 
and one is driven to ask Cui dono? Who was to be the gainer? What 
was the good of it all? But if His purpose was to help men to the 
same consciousness of Sonship as He Himself enjoyed as Man, then 
there is perhaps much more to be said for the ‘liberal Protestant’ 
interpretation of many of the sayings than the champions of tradition 
are ready to allow. For example, Dr Schumacher dismisses the inter- 
pretation of this saying as ‘ecstatic’, and no doubt rightly in one sense ; 
but surely too lightly, if the word be freed from the reproach which the 
popular use of it implies. We cannot afford to ignore mystic experience 
in our interpretation of the records of our Lord’s life and sayings. 
Many of the deepest religious experiences are akin to ecstasy, and no 
useful purpose is served by isolating our Lord’s experiences as man 
from those of His most conscious disciples in later ages. Similarly 


1 Dr Schumacher had not had the advantage of reading the discussion of the 
passage by Dr Norden in Agnostos Theos which goes far to confirm the genuineness 
of the whole passage, Mt. xi 25-30, though at a price which Dr Schumacher at all 
events would not be ready to pay, for the author of Q becomes the precursor of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel understood as artistic theology, not history. 
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Dr Schumacher has no good word for those who see in the saying the 
expression of our Lord’s ‘conviction that the consciousness (or know- 
ledge) of God which disclosed itself to Him had not till then been 
experienced or appreciated by any man’, and so that He was able to 
understand and reveal God’s purposes as no one else had been. May 
we not recognize something like this as the historical significance of 
the utterance, our Lord’s meaning at the moment, all the meaning 
of which He was actually conscious—and yet be justified in drawing 
the inference that one who as Man had this consciousness, and could 
so interpret God to Man as He did, stands in the unique relation to 
God and to men which Christian Doctrine assigns to Him ? 

In conclusion Dr Schumacher compares the results he obtains from 
this saying with certain other passages in the synoptic gospels—namely, 
the parable of the wicked husbandmen, the reference to the Messiah as 
David’s Lord, the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and the 
Trial—in all of which passages he finds the consciousness of ‘ meta- 
physical’ sonship ; and he ends by seeking to shew that none of the 
hypotheses which have been put forward, which rest on the conception 
of a figurative use of the term ‘sonship’, offer a satisfactory solution. 


De antiquissimis veterum quae ad Iesum Nazarenum spectant testimoniis 
scripsit Kurt Linck: ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten’ xiv 1. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1913.) 

THE title of this book is incomplete: the ‘estimonia dealt with are 
those of Josephus (Azz. xviii 63, xx 20), Pliny (2222. 96, 97), Tacitus 
(Ann. xv 44), and Suetonius (Claud. 25. 4, Nero τό. 2)—not, therefore, 
‘the most ancient’; ‘non-Christian’ should be added. On these 
references to the existence of our Lord and of Christians in the works 
of non-Christian writers Dr Loofs, as I have said above, felt himself 
unable to base a convincing refutation of the theories of W. B. Smith, 
Jensen, and Drews. Herr Linck is unwilling to rest in a vague non 
liquet on the question ; and he subjects the passages which have been 
so often discussed already, and the hypotheses of recent writers in 
regard to them, to a fresh and searching examination. He gives a long 
list of books and articles in which they have been dealt with and 
references in detail in the course of his investigation. Dr Loofs was 
no doubt right for his particular purpose in preferring to look elsewhere 
for conclusive proof of the existence of an actual Person, Jesus the 
Christ ; but any one who will read and weigh Herr Linck’s discussion 
of these ¢estimonia will feel, I think, that they have been set aside too 
lightly and will be grateful to him for his patient and judicial work. 
By close and careful reasoning he establishes, I think, the following 
conclusions. 
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(1) Origen read in his copy of Josephus “452. xx 200 the words about 
James τὸν ἀδελφὸν Ἰησοῦ τοῦ λεγομένου Χριστοῦ, and he knew of no other 
reference to our Lord in Josephus. It is highly improbable that these 
words were interpolated before the time of Origen or at any time by 
a Christian. On the other hand the passage Avz. xviii 63 is cited first 
by Eusebius, but was apparently absent altogether from the copies of 
Josephus used by Chrysostom and even by Photius as late as the ninth 
century. It breaks the sequence of the history, and detailed examina- 
tion of it suggests that it is as a whole an interpolation. There are 
good reasons why Josephus should have kept silence about Christ and 
Christians while yet allowing himself the incidental reference to Jesus 
in Ant, xx 200. (2) The difficulties in the way of regarding the letters 
between Pliny and Trajan as fabrications or as interpolated by a 
Christian are far greater than any that are involved in accepting them 
as genuine ; the latter, indeed, are shewn to be patient of explanation. 
The style of the letters is entirely consonant with what is known of 
the style of Pliny and Trajan respectively and quite unlike that of 
Christian writers of a later time. The argument from style is in this 
case of particular importance. (3) Tacitus may well have derived his 
information from the writings of Antonius Julianus to which Minucius 
Felix refers (Octav. 33. 4—he is to be identified with the procurator of 
the name who was present at the council held by Titus before Jeru- 
salem). The style of the passage is thoroughly Tacitean, and the 
arguments against its genuineness on the ground of the use of the term 
Christian and the distinction of Christians from Jews in the time of 
Nero are not valid. (P. Hochart, Etudes au sujet de la perstcution des 
Chrétiens sous Néron, 1885, is taken here and elsewhere as the chief 
representative of the theory that these passages are interpolations, 
especially because Drews in his Christusmythe, 1911, appeals in particular 
to his arguments.) That Sulpicius Severus in his Chronicles at the end 
of the fourth century is dependent on this and other passages in Tacitus 
(not wice versa), and that no Christian writer would have used the 
language of this passage is, one would have supposed, almost self- 
evident, but in view of other opinions the argument given here is 
necessary. (4) The passage in Suetonius (C/aud. 25. 4) cannot be 
a Christian interpolation. No Christian would have represented Jesus 
as a ringleader in disturbances among the Jews in Rome, and that too 
in the time of Claudius, or have used the bald phrase zmpulsore Chresto. 
But the name ‘Chrestus’ was common at Rome, as is shewn by 
numerous inscriptions, and it might have been the name by which 
a leader of the Jews at Rome was known. It is highly improbable 
that there were disturbances among the Jews at Rome about Jesus 
Himself as early as the year 49, or that Suetonius should have attributed 
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them to such a cause. The passage is genuine, but it gives us no 
information about the existence of Jesus or of Christians at Rome. 
Yet Suetonius shews (Mero 16. 2) that he knew of persecution of 
Christians in the time of Nero. 

For evidence of the existence of Jesus from non-Christian sources we 
are therefore left at the end of Herr Linck’s investigations with the one 
reference in Josephus “||. xx 200, and the statement of Tacitus that 
‘Christus’, the person from whom Chrestiani derived their name, was 
executed in the reign of Tiberius by the sentence of the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. 


J. F. BerHuNE-BAKER. 


THE LOGOS DOCTRINE AND THE PO/JMANDRES. 


Der Logos als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert: ein religions- und dog- 
mengeschichtlicher Beitrag zur Erlésungslehre ; mit einem Anhang 
‘ Poimandres und Johannes’, kritisches Referat iiber Reitzensteins 
religionsgeschichtliche Logosstudien. Von Dr ENGELBERT KREBS. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1910, and 
B. Herder, London.) 

Any one who wishes to form a judgement on the question of the 
influence of non-Jewish religious speculation on early soteriology and 
Christology will find his task lightened, 1 think, by this work of 
Dr Krebs. 

The following notice of the book, which is little more than a summary 
of its chief contents, has been delayed in publication ; but it is not, 
I understand, too late to introduce it to most readers of the JoURNAL. 
The book bears an official imprimatur, but it is not one of those which 
unprejudiced students can only use as convenient summaries of all that 
can be said for and against traditional ideas. It is indeed based through- 
out on the most recent literature of the subject (to rg10), to which full 
references are given ; and it does not seek to minimize the similarities 
between pre-Christian and Christian conceptions. 

Students who believe that the primitive Christian conception of 
salvation at least included a catastrophic element and the visible estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on earth will be disappointed to find 
their belief ignored—I believe entirely—in the book. Dr Krebs 
throughout adopts the purely inward and spiritual interpretation of the 
Gospel which has been general in the Church, and from this point of 
view he aims at shewing how the transition from the primitive belief to 
the Logos-doctrine was a genuine developement, indeed simply an 
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expression in different terms of ideas which underlie our Lord’s own 
teaching, and are explicit in the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. 

The appendix, in which Reitzenstein’s theories are examined, occupies 
nearly a third of the whole book, and is, perhaps, the most valuable 
part of it; but I must notice first the course of the main discussion. 

I. A careful review of the literature of the subject proves that there 
is nO consensus among modern scholars of any school as to either the 
meaning of the Johannine Logos-doctrine or its origin. Then following 
in the track of the latest investigators of the oriental religions, Dr Krebs 
shews that the attempt to find in the Indian religion and philosophy 
relationship with the Logos-conceptions of the first century of our era has 
been generally abandoned, and he argues that neither in Persian nor in 
Egyptian religious ideas can any direct source of the biblical conception 
of the Logos in the apostolic age be found, although the Persian doctrine 
of Ameshas Spentas, and the Egyptian conception of the action of the 
gods through the Word, contribute something to the explication of the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos. In reviewing the Graeco-Roman philo- 
sophy he attaches full weight to the ‘catechism’ of the Stoic L. A. Cornu- 
tus, which shews how widely current was the thought of the Logos as 
Revealer of God and Saviour, as κήρυξ and σωτήρ, and at the same time, 
at least as popularly conceived, as a person, a son of God, born to Zeus 
of Maia. Cornutus (+ 68) was a contemporary of St Paul and addressed 
himself to the same circles as those to which the apostle of the Gentiles 
desired to bring the new doctrine of the true Son of God and Saviour, 
the true revealer of God ; and though to Cornutus himself the doctrine 
of the Logos-Hermes remained thoroughly pantheistic, it would be under- 
stood more naively by the people to whom it was taught, as the scene at 
Lystra (Acts xiv 12) clearly shews. (Neither is it a pantheistic concep- 
tion that is found in Plutarch a little later.) If the title of Redeemer 
applied to the Logos of the popular Stoic philosophy must not be 
strained, yet it is clear that through its means ease and freedom of soul 
was won by the poor and oppressed, as is shewn by the slave’s inscrip- 
tion in honour of Epictetus found in Pisidia. Dr Krebs has no desire 
to minimize the significance of the preparation in Stoicism for the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos. 

As to Philo, he thinks that he affords us no means of judging as to 
the personality or the degree of independence which he ascribed to the 
Logos, though the whole conception was of high religious importance. 
Nor again on the question whether Philo stood alone in his concep- 
tions or represented a school can a certain answer be given: only 
Dr Krebs thinks there is evidence (as M. Lebreton has shewn) that he 
was not so isolated as many recent investigators have supposed. 

For his sketch of the Biblical doctrine of Wisdom in the form which 
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it had assumed in the first century of our era, Dr Krebs presupposes 
the existence of the Old Testament collection of Wisdom literature, 
including the book of Baruch (with the verse iii 38). He finds the 
Wisdom of the latest developement, in operation similar to the Stoic 
Logos, the Hermes of popular religion, the Persian Ameshas Spentas, and 
the Logos of Philo, but in essence unlike them, neither pantheistic nor 
mythological and ambiguous, but occupying a unique position as the 
hypostatic Wisdom of the only true personal God, known by Israel 
alone. 

As to the Memra-doctrine of the Targums, Dr Krebs points to the 
absence of evidence for its existence before and independently of 
Philonic or of Christian doctrine. All that can be said is that it is 
possible it was already current in the apostolic age. 

He devotes much more space to the Odes of Solomon and Harnack’s 
exposition of them, but is not convinced that they represent a pre- 
Johannine Jewish mysticism which would furnish an unlooked-for key 
to the solution of the problem of the antecedents and meaning of the 
Logos soteriology. 

In summing up the results of his enquiry into the nature of the 
doctrine of the Logos and the conception of salvation looked for in the 
various philosophies and religions of the pre-Christian world, Dr Krebs 
notes, of course, as widespread, though not brought into organic con- 
nexion with the philosophical conceptions, the idea of a Saviour actually 
manifested in human form, present in the world, as an Augustus or 
a Hadrian. He maintains, however, that the salvation expected from 
such a historical person was purely external—political and economic, 
regarding the bodies and not the souls of men. For the salvation of 
the soul they looked either to philosophy or to the mysteries. The 
wide diffusion of the latter in the second century gives probability at 
least to the conjecture that they had already made their way into the 
empire in the first century, with their offer of purification from sin, new 
birth, freedom from the powers of this world, and finally real union with 
God. But Dr Krebs is unwilling to look to them for any definite influ- 
ence on Christianity, and implies that they had not really anything to 
bring to men’s souls. He puts the Jewish expectation of the Messiah 
on a different plane, and points to the songs of Simeon and Zachariah 
as shewing the different conception of salvation which the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies engendered. Nowhere, however, among all the varied 
conceptions of the Messiah to be found in the later Jewish writings, any 
more than in non-Jewish speculations, does he find the idea of a real 
incarnation of the Wisdom of God or the Word of God as Saviour of 
the world and Comforter of souls. 

Dr Krebs goes on to examine the terms in which the redemptive 
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work of Christ was proclaimed by the apostles and earliest missionaries. 
They attributed to Him characteristics which had been associated with 
the Logos of pre-Christian thought: it was a natural step further to 
identify Him with the Logos, and regard Him as actually giving a 
new religious life here and an eternal life of bliss beyond this life. 

Over against the pseudo-wisdom which tried to force itself into 
Christianity at Corinth, St Paul proclaimed Christ as the power of God 
and the wisdom of God, and ascribed to Him the creative, life-giving, 
and enlightening activities which were predicated of Wisdom in the 
Old Testament. Dr Krebs insists that the whole Pauline doctrine flows 
naturally from Biblical sources, and is in no way dependent on other 
conceptions. At the same time he recognizes the probability that at the 
time of St Paul’s missionary activity the teaching of Philo was known in 
Christian circles, and not without its influence on the interpretation of 
the Person of our Lord, as the realization in fact of what had been only 
speculation before. 

The fact that the author of the Fourth Gospel calls Christ the Logos 
without any explanation shews that the term and its meaning was known 
to his readers, and the only question is what that meaning was. 
Dr Krebs maintains, against those who see in it only the meaning 
‘Word of revelation’, the far higher probability that it implied specula- 
tive conceptions similar to those connected with Wisdom and by Philo 
with the Logos. The Epistle to the Ephesians presents a Christology 
which brings Christ near to the Biblical Wisdom and the Logos of 
Philo, and the Fourth Gospel is generally believed to belong to the 
same circle of Christian interpretation. Dr Krebs has no difficulty in 
shewing that the Johannine portraiture of our Lord far transcends the 
conception of the Logos as merely an organ of revelation. The identi- 
fication of Jesus Christ with the personal Wisdom of God, which is the 
background of the Pauline doctrine of redemption, is the foundation on 
which the superstructure of the Gospel is built up, the place of the term 
Wisdom being taken by the term Logos, which was more familiar to 
Hellenistic thought, and carried with it a richer content of meaning. 
To say that Jesus Christ was the Logos was to declare that in Him were 
fulfilled the most glowing desires of pre-Christian religious speculation, 
and to link the Christian doctrine of redemption with the language 
of the philosophy of the time and the popular religious conceptions of 
the world ; for in spite of the depth of the thought the language was 
current in popular circles. 

Yet ‘Hellenization’ in the sense of any change of values in the 
original appreciation of the Person and Work of Jesus is excluded, so 
Dr Krebs insists, by the facts of the earliest apostolic preaching which 
saw in Jesus the Dispenser of all the blessings of salvation. 
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II. In the appendix, in his criticism of Reitzenstein’s theories, 
Dr Krebs shews how in Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 1901, and 
Poimandres, 1904, Reitzenstein set himseif to prove that Egyptian- 
Greek syncretism of religious conceptions played a much larger part 
than has been suspected in the formation of primitive Christology and 
in the doctrinal developement of Christianity. He stated his position 
with confidence, but with reserves—saying, e.g., that he was quite 
conscious of his own insufficiency to say how far the influences could 
be traced and whether they affected our Lord Himself (‘the person of 
the Founder’). Dr Krebs says that in his earlier book he depends on 
a papyrus of the fourth century a.p. (the ‘ Strassburg cosmogony ’) and 
an ostrakon of the sixth century Α. Ὁ. for his conclusions about the cos- 
mogony and Logos doctrine of the oldest Christian time. He laments 
the difficulty of following Reitzenstein’s argument, but summarizes it as 
follows. 

The early Egyptian conception was the origin of one God (Thot) from 
the others through speech (Awssprechen) or emission out of the mouth of 
the Father God, and then the origin of the world through the Word. 
Later this God becomes ‘the revelation of the God of Light (Ré)’. 
The Stoics taught that Hermes is the Logos, the Word of Zeus— 
i.e. the word of Reve/ation—and similarly the Fourth Gospel repre- 
sents Christ as the most complete revelation of God. The identi- 
fication of the Stoic conception with the Egyptian Thot-doctrine had 
taken place in Egypt before the Christian era: and R. infers that in the 
time of the Ptolemies there was already a Hermes-religion there with 
theological writings (because there are remains of a Greek medica/ and 
magical literature of that time in Egypt under the name of Hermes, 
and the later Hermes literature in its purely priestly character shews 
that the Egyptian priests were largely influenced by Greek philosophy 
at the beginning of the imperial age). Hence follows the conclusion 
that the most important thoughts of the Hermes literature, which we 
know from post-Christian times, ‘are in themselves as possible in the 
first century before Christ as in the third century after Christ’, And 
so the result is reached that ‘ the religious conception that the Word in 
itself is a divine personality’ is a conception which ‘is to be explained 
by the union of Stoic and Egyptian theories ’. 

The idea that Zeus wished to create the world and emitted Hermes 
from him for the purpose is a subject of poets in the Hellenistic age 
before Christ (so light is thrown on the old Christian Logos doctrine). 
As Hermes in the ‘ Strassburg cosmogony ’, so Isis in Hellenistic songs 
is celebrated as revealer of the Divine Word and orderer of the universe, 
as is ‘Wisdom’ in the late Jewish literature. The doctrines of Wisdom 
and Isis, Logos and Hermes, should be regarded in the first century 
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‘not as the expression of a definite system’, but as ‘formulae for the 
religious experience of wide circles’ so as to form a conception of the 
ways in which they influenced our Gospels, especially the Fourth 
Gospel. Further, from the evidence of a text of the Ave Maria 
potsherd of the sixth century which lacks the clause ‘thou shalt 
conceive’, Reitzenstein infers that she is regarded as already impreg- 
nated through the word of the archangel, and it only remains to 
announce to her that she shall bear a child (cf. Gnostic texts in which 
the Logos himself as Gabriel talks with Mary). So he draws the con- 
clusion that the earliest conception was that of a God creating another 
through his speech. The wonder was revealed to Joseph simply in 
a dream (Matt.), announced to Mary (Luke). 

The Fourth Gospel goes back to the primitive account, and in 
speculative fashion creates the Logos-theology. A trace of the original 
theory is found in the tale of the active conception of Mary through the 
ear (fourth century).' 

With regard to the /oimandres, to which Dr Krebs next turns, 
readers of the JoURNAL may be reminded that Mr F. Granger’s short 
criticism of the theories put forward in Reitzenstein’s edition (/. 7: S. 
viii 635 ff), with his earlier article on the Hermetic literature written 
before the publication of Reitzenstein’s studies (/. Z..S. v 395 ff), are 
not superseded by what has been published since on the subject. 
The Poimandres is a collection of eighteen Hermetic writings, which 
was preserved in a single MS to the time of Michael Psellus (eleventh 
century) and through him transmitted to the Byzantine and Western 
Scholastics. During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period the 
reputed author, Hermes Trismegistus, was regarded as one of the most 
enlightened of heathen philosophers. The work is now recognized as 
composite, a collection of treatises of different tendencies, and the first, 
to which the title of Poimandres belongs, and the thirteenth (R. four- 
teenth) may be distinguished from the rest as closely related and 
perhaps the nucleus of the whole collection. 

The question of the date of the collection, and of the earliest piece, is 
of the first importance for Reitzenstein’s theories. There is little external 
evidence earlier than the fourth century, and that only to the existence of 
writings in the name of Hermes. (Galen περὶ ἁπλῶν φαρμ. vi Provem. 
medical and astrological books by Hermes the Egyptian, Tert. adv. 
Valent. 15, M. ‘Trismegistus ‘magister omnium physicorum’, and de 


1 Ps, Ath. sermo in annuntiatione Deiparae c. 7 (Migne P. G. xxviii 928) 
denounces as blasphemy the view ‘that the voice of the archangel itself was the 
ὑπόστασις of the Word of God’. Cf. Pistis Sophia, that Jesus Himself spoke with 
Mary in the form of Gabriel and implanted in her the body which He bore in the 
Height. 
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anima 2, 33 ‘Mercurius Aegyptius’, a teacher of Plato on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and Athenag. 40. pro Christ. 28 ‘Hermes called 
Trismegistus’ as a writer.) The first reference to a book with the title 
Poimandres is made in the sixth century by Fulgentius (ed. Helm 26, 
18) ‘ Hermes in opimandro libro’. Yet Reitzenstein thinks that he can 
fix the date of the collection to the time of Diocletian, and the date of 
the first piece as earlier than Zhe Shepherd of Hermas. 

In the address to the Kings in the last piece of the collection he finds 
presupposed several emperors under one superior, and the announce- 
ment of the Sun as only God in an earlier piece suggests the time when 
the Mithras-cult was at its zenith. Dr Krebs argues that he has mis- 
understood the passage: it has in view one God only who secures 
peace to the saints in heaven, and compares this. heavenly peace with 
the peace which kings on earth secure to those over whom they rule. 
The reference is quite general, on the lines of the common comparison 
of the kingdom of heaven and earthly kingdoms, and it affords no 
evidence of date. 

As regards the first piece (oimandres) Reitzenstein lays stress on the 
analogy with Zhe Shepherd of Hermas. There appears to the prophet 
a supernatural figure who represents himself as Poimandres (that is, 
according to R., ‘shepherd of men ’) and then transforms himself before 
his eyes, in order to let him see in a vision the origin of the world. In 
Hermas Vision v 4 a man in the guise of a shepherd appears to the 
future prophet of repentance, and on being asked who he is, transforms 
himself and lets himself be known as an angel. Reitzenstein argues 
that the episode in Hermas is groundless and presupposes knowledge 
of the Poimandres. He says the appearance as a shepherd is meaning- 
less. Dr Krebs replies that in saying so, he ignores all the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament imagery: the image of the Shepherd with 
staff and wallet is as old as David: it indicates that the Angel is the 
protector and guide of Hermas or of the Roman community. (Of 
course it has parallels in heathen representations.) And again, as to 
the transformation to which Reitzenstein can attach no significance, 
Dr Krebs shews that twice before there has appeared to Hermas a 
beautiful youth, an angel. Now he appears as a shepherd: Hermas 
does not know him: he changes into an angel and thereby shews 
Hermas that the angel is his protector and guardian. In /oimandres, 
on the other hand, there is no appearance as a shepherd: it is a theo- 
phany: the visitor is styled ὑπερμεγέθης μέτρῳ ἀπεριορίστῳ τυγχάνων. 
There is no allusion to a shepherd at all, unless it is contained in the 
name Poimandres (ἐγὼ μέν, φησίν, εἰμὶ ὁ Π., ὁ τῆς αὐθεντίας νοῦς) ; and, 
as Mr Granger shewed, this title probably represents a Coptic word, 
Pemenetre, which means ‘the Witness’. The scene in Hermas is, in 
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any case, so individually conceived that there can be no question of 
borrowing. So Reitzenstein’s argument entirely fails to establish his 
conclusion that the old Poimandres book is earlier than a.D. 150; and 
it is on this argument that he largely depends for his theory that, after 
excluding certain parts of the present text, which his analysis shews to 
be later interpolations of a Neoplatonic character, the residuary doctrines 
of God and creation are to be assigned to the beginning of our era. 

Nor does a third indication of date, which Reitzenstein finds, fare 
any better in Dr Krebs’s hands. _ It is the argument from the date of the 
appearance in Egypt of the ἄνθρωπος doctrine—the doctrine, that is, 
that all peoples are derived from an original Father fashioned like 
a heavenly man (found in fragmentary condition in Poimandres). 

From the Naassene writing, which fills a large part of the fifth book 
of the Philosophumena, R. reconstructs an original purely heathen 
text which teaches this doctrine (the scriptural and other Christianizing 
parts being due to a Gnostic Christian). It is also found in a prophet 
Bitys, attested by Zosimus (middle v cent.) and Iamblichus, and perhaps 
identical with a Bitys of Dirrachium mentioned by Pliny. The same figure 
is found as Pitys in a Thessalian magic formula (ed. C. Wessely), which 
shews that he was an author already in the second century A.D. pro- 
moted to the ranks of the legendary theologians. ‘That this anthropos- 
myth (though its origin is Greek) was in Egypt in the first century 
Reitzenstein regards as certain from Philo, and he draws the conclusion 
that because it is in Poimandres, therefore Poimandres also must date 
from the first century. 

Dr Krebs says sufficient about this argument in pointing out that as 
a matter of fact Philo’s heavenly man is not the ancestor of all men, but 
the ideal type, as all things according to Philo have in the Logos their 
ideal type : and that if Philo rejects the theory of different ancestors of 
different races in favour of the doctrine of a single parent of the whole 
race, we need not look for heathen influence—he had the account in 
Genesis before him. 

Dr Krebs also contests the unity of the original /. as reconstructed by 
R. and the relationship of this ?. to the Ptah-doctrine expressed in the 
Memphitic inscription (of Breasted), arguing (I think convincingly) 
that they represent two ‘ theologies’ that have nothing to do with each 
other. He further shews that the sermon towards the end of the 
writing gives no support to the theory of a ?. community, with a clergy 
and a cult. 

So he concludes that there is no ground for R.’s theories, and rather 
that 2. with its fundamental doctrine occupies the last place in the 
developement of Hermetic speculation and presupposes Christianity. 
Dibelius pointed out the relationship between the theology of the 
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Gnostic letter to Flora and P. Dr Krebs compares /. as it is with the 
Valentinian system, and shews that, whether it is later or not, the milieu 
of both is similar. He also regards the theory of a pre-Lucan account 
of the incarnation being effected through the voice of Gabriel, Gabriel 
himself being the form assumed by the Logos, as baseless. The 
explanation is to be found in Isa. ix 6, ‘and his name shall be called 
Angel of Great Counsel (μεγάλης βουλῆς)᾽, and in the exegesis and 
theology of the Marcosians of the second century: Gabriel took the 
place of the Logos (Iren. Harvey I. viii. 14 p. 149). 

In conclusion, Dr Krebs carefully examines the alleged instances of 
connexion between /. and the Fourth Gospel, and argues that so far as 
there is analogy—which indeed in some cases is apparently very close 
—there is no probability that Jn was influenced by /?. ‘The ethical 
interest of Jn differs foto caelo from the magical point of view of P., and 
Jn is in line with the Old Testament rather than with the ideas of which 
/. is the product. It is more probable that Biblical conceptions have 
influenced the Hermetic literature (as Mr Granger held). 

Dr Krebs refers to Zielinski’s articles Hermes und die Hermetik 
(Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft viii 321-372 (1905) and ix 25-60 
(1906)) as a useful corrective of Reitzenstein’s ‘ Egyptomania’. He 
undertook his own task because no ‘Catholic theologian’ had yet 
attempted it. Though Reitzenstein has carried his work much further 
since, Dr Krebs’s examination of some of his arguments will serve to 
indicate the precarious character of the foundation on which they rest. 

Dr Carl Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testa- 
ments was reviewed in the JouRNAL soon after it was published 
(/. 7. S. vol. xi p. 306), and attention was called to the independence 
and sobriety of judgement generally shewn in it, and to the wealth of 
its quotations and references which render it ‘a veritable mine of 
information for the student’. An edition in English has now appeared 
under the title Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources (trans- 
lated by R. G. Nisbet: T. ἃ T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912). Dr Clemen 
has himself revised not only the translation, but the book itself, and 
brought the references to all the relevant literature up to date ; so that, 
as compared with the German, it is a second and revised edition that 
is in the hands of English readers. It is to be regretted that one 
serious blemish, which was pointed out by Mr Jackson, has not been 
removed. Dr Clemen justifies his perversity (p. 291 n. 3). But the 
learning and the merits of the book are solid. 

So, too, are those of the same author’s much smaller volume Der Linfluss 
der Mysterienreligionen auf das dlteste Christentum (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten: Vol. xiii, No. 1; A. Tépelmann, 
Giessen, 1913), which is a kind of supplement to the former work, and 
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supplies a few corrections to it. Dr Clemen rapidly reviews a good 
deal of recent literature, and gives us a summary of his opinion as to 
the extent of the influence exercised on the developement of Christianity 
in its early days by the older religions and rites with which it came in 
contact. It is characteristic of him that frequently, having noted 
parallels and the possibility of borrowing on the Christian side, he 
shews that borrowing cannot be proved and that explanations which 
do not require it are forthcoming, e.g. he does not leave the Old 
Testament out of account. This in particular as regards St Paul. In 
the Johannine and later stages he recognizes the working of other 
influences. His volume furnishes a good guide to the present state 
of knowledge on the subject. 


J. F. BErHUNE-BaKER. 


COPTIC APOCRYPHA. 


Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. “Edited with English 
translations by E. A. Watuis Bunce, M.A., Litt.D., ἄς. With 
fifty-eight plates. Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 1913. (pp. Ixxvi and 404.) 


OF this very interesting collection of texts two are not covered by the 
title ‘ Apocrypha’, viz. the Life of Pisentius by John the Elder, and the 
Instructions of Pachomius, and I do not propose to deal with them in 
this notice. The four really apocryphal documents are the Book of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ by Bartholomew, the Repose of John the 
Evangelist, the Mysteries of John, and the Encomium on John Baptist 
by Chrysostom. 

The first of these has been emerging from time to time in fragments 
ever since 1835, when Dulaurier published four leaves from a Paris MS. 
In 1904 appeared the very important publication by Lacau and also that 
by Révillout, both of which I noticed in this JourNAL. In 1907 the 
British Museum MS now edited by Dr Budge was acquired from Mr R. 
de Rustafjaell, and an English rendering of the text by Mr W. E. Crum 
was printed in Mr Rustafjaell’s Zight of Zgyft in 1910. 

The condition of the text is confused. The two Paris MSS of 
which we have fragments, and the London MS, all shew different 
recensions of the text. ‘The London MS stands alone in introducing 
a series of hymns sung by the angels on Easter morning. [{ is far more 
complete than either of the Paris MSS, consisting of 24 leaves as 
against 8 and 5 respectively. The leaves are nearly all of them badly 
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mutilated. The date is estimated by Dr Budge as being of cent. x-xi, 
by. Mr. Crum as of cent. xii. There is a colophon which Dr Budge 
summarizes on p. xv, but does not translate. 

Previous writers, including myself, have wavered between the titles of 
Apocalypse and Gospel for the book of Bartholomew. In the light of 
the London MS it is clear that Apocalypse must be discarded. Gospel 
may serve ; but here again we must remember that MM. Wilmart and 
Tisserant are claiming that designation for the document which they 
are publishing in Greek and Latin in the Revue Bibligue. The Coptic 
writing calls itself Book of the Resurrection, and perhaps Book will be 
the best short and distinctive designation. 

The Book is not yet in our hands in a complete form. The London 
MS has lost ten pages (five leaves) at the beginning, as well as I can 
calculate from the relics of the foliation. What did these contain? 
The Paris fragments help us here. Lacau gives from MS A a leaf with 
a story of the Last Supper and a cock which was raised to life. Then, 
from MS B, a fragment about the child of Joseph of Arimathea and the 
wife of Judas, ending with a few lines on the Passion, leading up to the 
Crucifixion. ‘Then, from both A and B, the story of one Ananias, who 
declared his belief in the crucified Christ and was put to death by the 
Jews, ending with a blessing pronounced by the Risen Christ on the 
soul of Ananias, whom He takes up to Heaven. This brings us very 
near—I should say, in fact, quite up to—the beginning of the London MS, 
for in the first lines of that there is mention of the soul of Ananias. 
The reference is not understood by Dr Budge, who, I must say, has not 
taken sufficient pains to acquaint himself with the literature of his 
subject. The story of Ananias is fully set out in Lacau’s work, imme- 
diately before the Bartholomew-fragment which Dr Budge himself 
translates from Lacau. 

It seems likely that very little of the text is wanting before Lacau’s 
first fragment (about the Last Supper),—little more than a title and 
prologue, I should imagine. From a passage on p. 193 we see that 
Bartholomew addressed his book to his son, Thaddaeus, who would 
doubtless be mentioned in the lost opening clauses. 

The text falls into several sections; pp. 179-187 give the proceedings 
in Hades ; the dialogue of Death with the body of Jesus, the Harrowing 
of Hell, and the curse of Judas; pp. 187-200 are occupied with the 
visit of the women to the tomb, their talk with Philogenes the gardener, 
the glorious appearance of the Lord to His mother, the hymns of the 
Angels, the glorification of Adam, the solemn blessing of the Apostles, 
and a further appearance in Galilee ; pp. 200-215 (the end) tell the 
story of the raising of Siophanes the son of Thomas from the dead, 
the incredulity of Thomas, the Ascension. On p. 214 is apparently 
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a conclusion : ‘ This is the Book of the Resurrection, etc. In peace. 
Amen’; but there follows the account of a solemn Eucharist celebrated 
by the apostles, at which Dr Budge thinks (but I do not) that our Lord 
appeared. What is evident from the defective text is that at least the 
Eucharistic elements took the form of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
Certain broken clauses run thus, after a gap of four and a half lines: 
‘their hearts rejoiced ... worshipped the Son of God. He took His 
seat. . . His Father. His Body was on the table (about) which they 
were gathered together ; and they divided it. They saw the Blood of 
Jesus pouring out as living blood down into the cup,’ ἄς. I think it 
likely that the words ran originally ‘they worshipped the Son of God, 
Who sitteth at the right hand of His Father’. There is hardly room 
for a statement that the Lord actually came to the apostles. Moreover, 
in the words which Peter speaks immediately afterwards (and which end 
the whole book) there is no mention of such an appearance ; it is only 
said ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ hath allowed us to behold, and hath revealed 
to us the glory of His Body and His Divine Blood’. Some material 
change in the Elements is indicated, but not an appearance of the kind 
repeatedly described in the rest of the Book. 

The Book is a late embroidering upon an old design, I dare say. It 
contains much Egyptian folk-lore, much angelology, many _highly- 
developed doctrinal formulae of an orthodox type, and one or two 
phrases of a kind described as ‘gnostic’. The selection of Bartholomew 
as author was no doubt dictated by the promise made to him (identified 
with Nathaniel) that he should see the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man. The statement that he was a gardener 
may have been suggested by the words ‘when thou wast under the fig- 
tree’. Both these explanations are due to M. Lacau. 

To the text of the London MS Dr Budge appends a rendering of 
Lacau’s fragments, and of the Ethiopic account of Bartholomew from 
the Synaxarium. The former is useful; the latter, which is only an 
abbreviation of the Conflict of Bartholomew, seems irrelevant. 

Next come two Johannine Apocrypha. The Refose of John is a 
complete Sahidic version of the last section of the Leucian Acts. 
A fragment had been published by Guidi in 1888. Dr Budge does not 
refer to this. It will be found in Rendiconti della R. Accad. det 
Lincei 1887-1888, and in the Grornale della Soc. Asiatica Ital. 1888, 
vol. ii. Nor does Dr Budge mention the Greek original of his text... Had 
he consulted it, I cannot but think that his English rendering would have 
been very different in many places. 

The Mysteries of John is quite new, and has left no trace, so far as I 
know, upon other books. It is on the lines of the Greek apocalypse of 

1 Last edition by Bousset Acta Apfost. apocr. ii 1 pp. 223 sqq. 
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Baruch, the disputation of the Panagiote, and the Slavonic Enoch in so 
far as it contains ‘cosmic’ revelations. John questions the Cherubim 
about various points in natural history and divinity, and receives sur- 
prising answers. Among the matters which interest him are the rising 
of the Nile, the origin of the wheat-plant, the forbidden tree, the 
reason why Hezekiah in his sickness turned his face to the wall. The 
answer to this last question is that Solomon had written prescriptions 
for all diseases upon the walls of the temple, and Hezekiah wished to 
find one suitable to his complaint ; but alas! he had himself plastered 
over the walls with lime. John is also informed about the dew, the 
finger-nails, the glory of Michael, the winds and rain, and the stars. 
Very interesting parallels to much that is told him can be found in 
rabbinic and mediaeval books : this is not the place to adduce them. 
It is pretty evident that the author of this apocalypse lived in Egypt. 
Apart from the opening and closing paragraphs, and the attribution to 
John, there is nothing Christian in it. ‘John’ may very well have 
supplanted a Jewish prophet. 

The last apocryphal text in the volume is embedded in an ‘ Encomium 
of John Baptist by Chrysostom’. A considerable fragment of this was 
printed by Mr E. O. Winstedt from a Paris MS in vol. viii of this 
JourNAL (pp. 240 sqq.). Dr Budge does not refer to this. Mr Winstedt’s 
fragments correspond to Budge, pp. 338-339 (part), 340-341 (part), and 
344-347 (part).' 

The Encomiast introduces a legend or two into his proém, including 
a version of that told in the Postevangelium about the sojourn of Elizabeth 
and John in a rock in the wilderness (p. 343): and then he quotes the 
contents of an ancient manuscript ‘which the apostles wrote and 
deposited in the Library of the Holy City Jerusalem’. The whole 
writing seems to be quoted—if we may assume that it ever existed apart 
from the Encomium. It has a well-defined beginning and end, and is 
nothing less than an apocalypse of James the Brother of the Lord. 
Dr Budge prints ‘ John the Brother of the Lord’ both in his Preface 
and in his translation. Who he imagined John the Brother of the Lord 
to have been I do not know. Suffice it to say that his Sahidic text (and 
Mr Winstedt) give the proper reading sanwhoc. 

In this very odd apocalypse the apostles ask the Lord to tell them of 
the honour enjoyed by the Baptist in heaven ; and, in response, they are 
taken through the seven heavens, and finally back to the third, which 


1 Mr Winstedt adds another fragment containing part of a miracle wrought by 
John Baptist, or by his relics—certainly after his death, for he is addressed as ‘ thou 
headless one’. He casts out a devil, who is described as a δεκανός. Mr Winstedt 
renders this as ‘ officer of police’, rather obscuring the sense: δεκανοί, who are 
demons of some consequence, figure in the Historia Iosephi. 
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has been specially assigned to the Forerunner. His parents are there, 
and so too is his golden boat, in which he ferries souls across the river 
of fire. The apostles are also shewn the wheat, the vines, and the apple- 
trees of Paradise, which are described in terms recalling a well-known. 
fragment of Papias (and Apoc. Baruch) ; and also the lamps and oars 
which are to guide the devotees of the Baptist over the river of fire. 
Anything more frankly pagan I have seldom read in this literature : 
Dr Budge points out the affinities of this Christian Charon with the 
ferryman Her-f-ha-f of the Pyramid texts of the VIth Dynasty (p. Ixx). 

The section of his introduction in which this occurs, entitled Egyptian 
Mythology in Coptic Writings, is his most valuable contribution to the 
illustration of the texts which he edits. For the rest, I fear it cannot be 
denied that the volume before us has been prepared with undue haste. 
Some samples of errors in text and translation, collected by another 
hand are appended to this notice. My own comparisén of the Greek 
text of the Repose of John with Dr Budge’s English rendering has led 
me to suspect a good many more. 

For all that, one is too glad to have new texts of such interest—to say 
nothing of the numerous and excellent facsimile-plates—to be otherwise 
than grateful, both to Dr Budge and to the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, for what they have given us. 

M. R. JAMEs. 


Tue interest of this British Museum publication for students of 
Apocryphal literature has been very completely dealt with by Dr James, 
and I have only some remarks to make on it from a philological point 
of view. The present volume is the third of a series issued by the 
Trustees of the Museum containing Coptic texts and translations of the 
highest importance: they have the great advantage of being published 
at a most reasonable price, and in appearance and ‘get-up’ leave 
nothing to be desired. It is, however, necessary to point out that the 
editing of the volumes and the translations in them are far from perfect: 
and it seems a pity that many of the manuscripts on which they are 
based should have been kept from the use of the general public for 
some years, if the publications in which they finally appear are of such 
a nature that it is not safe to use them without a recollation and an 
examination of the renderings by further scholars. Profitably to employ 
the first (Coptic Homilies, 1910) it is necessary to have recourse to the 
long list of corrections and retranslations published by Dr O. von Lemm,!' 
who worked with photographs of the MS: the second (Biblical Texts, 
1912) requires a complete collation with the original papyrus before 


1 Koptische Miscellen Ixxxv, Bulletin de 1 Académie Impériale des Sciences de 
St.-Pétersbourg, 1910, p. 1098. 
VOL, XV. K 
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its text can be profitably employed: and it seems that the present 
volume too will need a re-examination with the MSS, and a careful 
scrutiny of the translations given, before it can be used as a basis for 
further study in Coptic philology or for a close investigation of the 
Apocrypha printed in it. The present criticisms form only a selection 
from notes made on a first reading, without fresh comparison with 
the originals. 

I leave entirely on one side the first and most important piece in the 
volume. A complete facsimile of the MS of the Book of the Resurrec- 
tion by Bartholomew the Apostle is here given, and it was carefully 
translated by Mr Crum four years ago’: sufficient material is therefore 
accessible to those who wish to make their own corrections. The texts, 
however, of the other Apocrypha are not reproduced in full facsimile, 
but a specimen of each is given: these are enough to shew that on 
p. 59 (third line of title) fitaytcahogy should be read? for fitavcahog, 
and that on p. 75 the first word of the text should be tgvmoeecse and 
not nevnoeecse : this latter correction absolves the Coptic writer from 
the error of having mistaken the gender of a very common Greek word. 

I lay little stress on some small errors, perhaps misprints, such as 
nv for mt (p. 59, |. 7 of text), egnag for egnax (p. 62, |. 23), ovon 
for ovon (p. 135, |. 13), or cenoobhiog for cenaobhsoy (p. 152, |. 17): 
but I will hazard the guess that nPnsasrepoe (p. 137, 1. 2) will be found 
on inspecting the MS to be in reality fignaxepoc, in which case the 
translation (p. 343) should not be ‘the wild animals which lived in the 
region (μέρος) round about them’, but ‘the animals which became tame 
(ἥμερος) towards them’. 

I will now proceed to remark on a few of the very many renderings 
with which I cannot agree. 

P. 234, 1.17. ‘Let Him but shew Himself unmindful of you, and 
ye must live in painful restraint.’ Rather, ‘Let Him be relieved of 
anxiety, because ye live in chastity’. ecnpatsa (ἐγκράτεια) has its 
ordinary meaning. 

P. 236, 1.2. ‘The Majesty, Who was sent for the sake of us, the 
children of men.’ The verb newtayxooc comes not from xoov 20 send 
but πε 2 call, and the translation should be ‘The Greatness ; He that 
was called “Son of Man” for us’. 

P. 238, 1. 23. ‘Thou it was Who didst open my heart three times in 
the same year.’ asxeousoasste is an ordinal number: ‘He it was Who 
did open my heart in my third year.’ 


1 The Light of Egypt, by Robert de Rustafjaell, London 1909, p. 110. 

2 caho means fo Jearn and Teaho (the causative) to teach. Accordingly, in the 
rendering on p. 241, ‘which he learned’ must be altered to ‘which were taught 
him’, 


"ἢ 
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P. 238, last line, and p. 239, top. ‘Thou it was Who didst stop the 
mouth of the disease which appertained to my soul, and didst prevent 
the committal of the act which appertained thereto.’ Dr Budge has 
construed the word eexn as though it were composed of the relative 
and the qualitative of the verb wn 20 number, to account. But in this 
Southern dialect the relative is et-, not ee-: and eexnn = etonn, 
the relative A/us gum, which is the qualitative of φωπ fo conceal. ‘Translate 
therefore: ‘He it was Who did stop the mouth of the secret disease 
of my soul, and did cut short’ the commission of the secret act.’ 

P. 239, 1. 16. ‘And I have fulfilled the stewardship which Thou 
didst commit to me.’ I do not see any words in the Coptic which 
could represent the latter part of this sentence. ‘I have fulfilled the 
stewardship for which Thou madest me to live.’ 

P. 239, 1.27. ‘Let them (i.e. the holy angels) wound the Principalities.’ 
The particle fie¢s shews that napgcwn is the nominative: ‘Let the 
Principalities be destroyed.’ 

P. 241, 1. 11 of text. ‘John, enquire thou of Me fully.’ ananovs 
is perfect indicative, not imperative. ‘John, thou hast enquired of Me 
justly.’ So on the next page, 1. 12, ‘I will make’ must be altered into 
‘I have made’. 

P. 246, 1. 18. ‘The Seraphim, who were dressed in the grain-plant.’ 
The Coptic is ficepacbesm metgwht eneswt. Dr Budge has confused 
ghwe dress with gwht vei/, and wrongly introduced the rare word eswt 
hordeum. It should be: ‘The Seraphim, who veil the Father.’ 

P. 247, 1. 25. ‘The daylight’ should be ‘the dew’. A curious 
mistranslation: the word has been twice correctly rendered in the 
preceding lines. 

P. 255, 1. 6. ‘Know thou that [one] man is wont to perform very 
many superfluous works, [and another] very many acts of goodness.’ 
Rather: ‘God knoweth how many evil works man is wont to perform, 
and how many good works.’ 

P. 255, 1. 12. ‘He Who created man was without sin. Rather: 
‘He created man without sin.’ 

P. 336, 1. 7. ‘Have declared many of thine exalted words.’ This 
should be ‘ Have pronounced many eulogies upon thee’. 

P. 336, note. ‘There is no reference to the divine name IAQ. The 
letters swa are the first three of St John’s name in Greek, and Twa is 
often used in Coptic as a contraction for swassunc or Τωφάππης, 

P. 354, ll. 15 sqq. Almost the whole of this paragraph has been 
made meaningless through a grammatical misapprehension. ‘There is 
a series of words beginning with the letters mat-, which Dr Budge has 
analysed into n-, the definite article masculine, and at- the negative 


1 The Coptic word is AKUJWWT, not 
K 2 
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prefix: the division should be ma-, the possessive article masculine 
(ὁ τοῦ, ὁ τῆς), and t-, the definite article feminine. All the negatives 
thus disappear, and the passage runs: ‘The spirit of cowardice and 
that of unbelief walk together. The spirit of lying and that of craftiness 
walk together. The spirit of love of money, and that of trafficking, and 
that of swearing false oaths, and that of wickedness, and that of envy 
walk together. The spirit of vainglory and that of greediness (for 
ANahoradt read Nahssagt) walk together. The spirit of fornication and 
uncleanness walk together. The spirit of enmity and that of sorrow 
(morositas) walk together.’ 

P. 355, 1.14. ‘His Christ-like [affection].’ ssiti9¢ pe is an abbrevia- 
tion not for prctoc but for santo¢puetoc. ‘His goodness.’ 

P. 355, 1. 26. ‘Let him hear now his Creator.’ awn¥o has no 
connexion with ano 20 deget. ‘He shall hear now his rebuke.’ 

P. 363, 1. 23. ‘Behold, Eve, who was deceived, is in Paradise... 
Behold, Adam, who transgressed the commandment, is in Paradise.’ 
Pachomius is insisting that God is within every man, and that his out- 
ward surroundings have no effect on his conduct. He then contrasts 
pairs of biblical characters, shewing how the most unpromising characters 
could become saints, and vice versa. ‘The penitent thief went to Paradise, 
while Judas betrayed his Lord. Rahab the harlot was numbered with 
the saints, while Eve in Eden went astray. Job on his dung-heap 
became like his Lord, while Adam in Eden fell. The proud angels 
fell from heaven, while Elijah and Enoch were translated thither. In 
the two lines quoted the napaascoc is the Garden of Eden. They must 
be translated : ‘ Behold, Eve on the other hand in the Garden of Eden 
was led astray . .. Behold, Adam on the other hand in the Garden of 
Eden fell from the commandment that had been laid upon him.’ 

Such passages as these, which I have chosen from little over a dozen 
pages in various parts of the book, could be very greatly multiplied if 
space were permitted. I think I have given enough to shew that in the 
present publication the British Museum has not done justice either to 
itself or to the public. 

S. GASELEE. 


ORIENTALIA. 


S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan. 
By Ὁ. W. M.A. Vol. i. (Published for the Text and 
Translation Society by Williams & Norgate, London, 1913.) 


Botu Mr Mitchell and the Text and Translation Society are to be 
heartily congratulated on the appearance of this first instalment of 
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a text of the very first importance. When the edition is completed 
we shall have approximately the whole of St Ephraim’s greatest prose 
work, his exhaustive refutation of the three religious systems the authors 
of which are mentioned in the title above. ‘The edition is to comprise 
three volumes. The first, which has now appeared, contains the five 
discourses addressed to one Hypatius ; the second will contain another 
discourse entitled ‘Of Domnus’; the third will contain Mr Mitchell’s 
own study of these writings, in which the evidence derivable from them 
will be collected, arranged, and commented upon, with notes on certain 
points of special interest, such as Ephraim’s apparent allusion (through 
Mani) to the ancient ‘Hymn of the Soul’ and Mani’s employment of 
painted pictures as an aid to the propagation of his doctrines, and 
various names and technical terms which occur in the religious systems 
will be discussed. 

Of the five discourses “ΤῸ Hypatius’ contained in the present 
volume, the first and a part of the second have been available in Syriac 
for some time past, having been edited by J. J. Overbeck in his 
S. Ephraemi aliorumque opera selecta (Oxford 1865), pp. 21-73. With 
the publication of the whole five comes a verification of Professor 
Burkitt’s important discovery—it can hardly be called a conjecture— 
that St Ephraim’s authorship of the discourses is attested by what we may 
call his own signature, each discourse beginning with the corresponding 
letter of the name ‘ Afrem’ (see S. Zphraim’s Quotations from 
the Gospel po. 73-74). Thus it may safely be said that there is no 
ancient document in existence the authenticity of which is more certain. 

Of these Prose Refutations, the first discourse to Hypatius is found 
separately in the British Museum MS Add. 14570, of the fifth or sixth 
century, and the first and part of the second in Add. 14574. ‘These 
were the MSS used by Overbeck. ‘The last-named MS consists now 
of only nineteen leaves ; but what was originally part of it has been 
turned into a palimpsest, and is now Add. 14623. The 88 leaves 
of this palimpsest contain the rest of discourse ii and the remaining 
three ‘To Hypatius’, also the treatise entitled ‘Of Domnus’. The 
under-writing is extremely faint, and to the unaided sight is legible only 
on one side of the vellum. Mr Mitchell tells us that after working at 
the MS for a considerable time he had succeeded in deciphering some 
thirty of these alternate pages ; but owing to the further circumstance 
that the order of the leaves had been disturbed by the monk Aaron, 
who was responsible for the upper writing, he was unable to restore the 
transcribed pages to their original positions. These pages had begun 
to be printed in 1908; but the work then received a happy interruption. 
Dr Barnett, Keeper of the Oriental MSS at the British Museum, decided 
to make an exception to the general rule of the Museum, and apply 
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a re-agent. The result was that Mr Mitchell was enabled to read most 
of the hitherto illegible pages ; and we are shortly to have ‘ the text and 
translation of Ephraim’s “Contra Haereses” approximately complete’. 
There are still a good number of regrettable lacunae ; but these are rarely 
of any great extent; and from the large mass of consecutive text it 
should be possible to put together in an ‘approximately complete’ form 
St Ephraim’s arguments against the three heretics, and to gather 
practically the whole of what he had to tell about their teachings. 

The translation which Mr Mitchell gives of the five discourses 
to Hypatius is of unusual merit; and readers will feel all the more 
confidence in its general accuracy from knowing that here, as in the 
preparation of the text, the editor has had the constant advice and 
help of Professor A. A. Bevan. But probably Professor Bevan and 
Mr Mitchell would be among the last to claim absolute finality for the 
translation. ‘The difficulty of Ephraim’s prose style is well known ; and 
in the present case the difficulty is increased by the comparative 
obscurity of the subject-matter, as well as by the subtlety, and often 
the allusiveness, of the arguments. Lacunae also, even short ones, 
often render the construction of the words which immediately follow 
them quite problematical. Nevertheless, it is probable that, when other 
scholars have had time to offer their suggestions, Mr Mitchell will find 
it necessary to make few material changes in his present English 
version. If one might venture on a general criticism, it would be that 
the translation is, if anything, somewhat too literal, and echoes perhaps 
more than was necessary in English the difficulty of the Syriac style. 

It is to be hoped that when the edition is complete some full 
appreciation both of St Ephraim’s work and of Mr Mitchell’s study 
of it will be given in this JourNaL by a competent hand. In the 
meantime theologians and Syriac students may well congratulate them- 
selves on the recovery of these important patristic texts of the fourth 
century, and that the editing of them has fallen into such able hands. 


The Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv. “Edited and translated by 
MAarGARET DuNLop Gipson: vol. iv Acts of the Apostles and 
three Catholic Epistles (//orae Semiticae No.x). (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1913.) 

Mrs Gipson has already given us Isho‘dadh’s Commentaries on the 
Gospels in three volumes. We have here those on Acts, James, 1 Peter, 
and 1 John. For the edition four late MSS have been available ; that 
in the possession of Professor Margoliouth (M) being printed in the 
text, and the variants of the others given in the notes. 
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A short introduction is supplied by Dr Rendel Harris. From a MS 
in his possession of the Gannath Bussémé (‘Garden of Delights’), 
a Nestorian commentary on the Lectionary of the whole year compiled 
from a variety of sources, Dr Harris had conjectured that the quotation 
in Acts xvii 28, ‘In Him we live and move and have our being’, 
belonged to the same poem, and to the same context, as the verse in 
the Epistle to Titus, namely, the Minos of Epimenides ; and further, 
that the combination of the two verses in the Gannath was derived from 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Both these conjectures are now verified 
by Isho‘dadh: the two verses are again combined in one quotation, 
and are actually said to be from the Minos; and since Theodore is 
mentioned a little before in connexion with St Paul’s speech before the 
Areopagus, it is as good as certain that this information is derived from 
him. What would have been another interesting ‘find’ in the Com- 
mentary on Acts, viz. the list of apostles from the Diatessaron, has also 
been forestalled by Dr Harris in his booklet Zphrem on the Gospel. 
The same Commentary contains much more from Theodore, though 
he is not by any means always directly quoted. 

The Commentary on Acts is scant and even scrappy: but that on 
the Catholic Epistles can hardly be dignified with the name at all—it 
occupies about five pages of Mrs Gibson’s translation. Ishd‘dadh 
thinks poorly of these letters, and regards none of them as authentic. 
It is a fact that Syriac writers down to a comparatively late date were 
somewhat shy of any epistles in our Canon other than those of St Paul. 
Sometimes extracts are taken unwittingly from Greek writers; but 
unless the Greek authority supplies the name of the author, the chances 
are that the Syriac borrower will ascribe them to St Paul. Ishd‘didh 
informs us that Theodore nowhere uses or mentions the epistle of 
St James. 


The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert and the Story of Eulogius from 
a Palestinian Syriac and Aratlic Palimpsest. ‘Transcribed by AGNES 
Smitn Lewis (Horae Semiticae No. ix). (University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1912.) 


Mrs Lewis has laid students of Palestinian Syriac under fresh 
obligations by the publication of this volume. Its special importance 
lies in the fact that it gives us two continuous non-biblical texts. 

The story of the Martyrs was written by the monk Ammonius, who 
states that he was at Mount Sinai at the time of the events recorded, 
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on his return to Egypt after a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The Martyrs 
of Sinai were certain monks dwelling in the outlying cells; and 
Ammonius saw their bodies after they had been killed by the 
‘Saracens’. The news of the massacre at Raithro, two days’ journey 
from Sinai, was brought a few days later by one of the three monks 
who escaped. This second slaughter is ascribed to a gang of Blemmyes, 
who landed suddenly from a boat and, after defeating a body of 
‘Saracens’, invaded the monastery for the purpose of plunder and 
murdered the monks. The Blemmyes were themselves exterminated 
by the neighbouring inhabitants of Pharan. 

The story appears to have been written by Ammonius in Coptic, and, 
according to the document itself, was afterwards translated into Greek 
by a certain John. The Greek text was published by Combefis 
(I/lustrium Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi p. 88 foll.). Mrs Lewis 
states that the Greek translation was made by Ammonius himself ; and 
also that the Palestinian Syriac version was made from the Coptic. 
But the first of these statements hardly accords with the document ; 
and the second seems at least questionable. Further, it may be doubted 
whether, as Mrs Lewis concludes, the name ‘Saracens’ necessarily 
implies followers of the religion of Islam. The story itself suggests 
altogether earlier conditions, and a pre-Muhammadan date for the 
events described. 

The fact that both pieces are extant in Greek is of importance for the 
lexicographer. The Glossary which Mrs Lewis gives contains only new 
or rare forms, and covers the text of Codex Climaci Receptus (Horae 
Semiticae No. viii) as well as that of the two new pieces. The new 
texts will doubtless supply their quota of puzzles: what, for example, 
is the meaning of Ρ. 69 col. 1 1.19? The passage which 
commences with it has troubled Mrs Lewis, for she translates the 


words pico ‘Thy breakfast is 
quite safe from these mockeries’. But is not ,xaq. either a misprint 


or ἃ scribe’s mistake for Neglecting peas, think 
we must translate the rest ‘Be silent from these jests’. On p. 18 
(text p. 58) ‘made a repentance’ (47s), for reasalaca sas, should 
be ‘ made an odeisance’ (μετάνοια) : the Greek word in this sense is often 
transliterated in Syriac liturgical documents. 

The MS containing these texts was acquired by Mrs Lewis in Egypt 
in 1906. It is a palimpsest; the upper writing is Arabic, and is assigned 
to the tenth century. Mrs Lewis surmises that the under-writing may 
be of the seventh century. 


R. H. Conno ty. 
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Isigiosi Evitsu Meknuthiun Yobay: Commentary on Job by Isiqios 
(Hesychius) the Elder, edited by Fr Cufrupin TCHERAKIAN. 
(Press of San Lazaro, Venice, 1913.) 

One of the Mekhitarist Fathers of Venice, P. Chérubin Tchérakian, 
has recently published this old Armenian Version of a commentary 
upon Job by the monk and priest Hesychius of Jerusalem who died in 
the year 433 or 438. The manuscript used was written in Cilicia in 
the year 1299, and the version itself was made, if we may judge from 
the classical purity of its idiom, in the sixth century of our era. 
Unfortunately the manuscript contains the commentary on the first 
twenty chapters only, but a good deal of the remainder is preserved 
in a catena upon Job, compiled by an Armenian write: of the thirteenth 
century known as Vanakan or the Monk. 

The original Greek text from which the Armenian was translated is 

lost ; but we can form a very adequate idea of it from the version. It 

is an example of the allegorizing symbolic method of commenting 
which was in vogue at the time, but at the same time it is often relieved 
from dullness by the brilliant oriental fancy of the author. 

Hesychius is said to have been a pupil of Gregory Nazianzen, and 
was ordained priest by the patriarch of Jerusalem, in which city he 
passed the rest of his life, and was buried near the Great gate ; there 
a shrine was raised to him, as Mercati has shewn in the Revue Bibligue, 
1907, p. 79. In the Life of Euthymius ch. 42 (Migne 7G. cxiv 629 B) 
he is mentioned as a prominent member of the following of Juvenal 
of Jerusalem. It was already on record that he wrote a commentary 
on Job and Ezekiel (Migne ?.G. xc. 781). 

The Commentary, now recovered from the oblivion of centuries, is 
ascetic in tone, and we can trace in it many resemblances with, perhaps 
even a literary dependence on, the homilies of John Chrysostom. The 
variants of the versions of Aquila, Syu.machus, and Theodotion are 
occasionally adduced. 

Father Tchérakian contributes a long and learned introduction in 
which he examines on the one hand the linguistic peculiarities of the 
version, and shews that it cannot have been made later than the seventh 
century, and on the other hand the theological ideas and attitude of the 
author. We do not get many references to contemporary events, or to 
ecclesiastical practices, or to cult. 

Of Hesychius, besides this commentary, there are preserved in 
Armenian some half-dozen scholia on the Catholic Epistles, and an 
encomium on the Virgin Mary. These are added in an appendix by 
the editor. The interest of the book is enhanced by the fact that there 
exists hardly any other Greek commentary on Job of equal antiquity, 
with the exception of the newly found one by Chrysostom. 

F. C, CONYBEARE. 
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EUSEBIANA. 


Luselsana: Essays on the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. By Hucu 
Jackson Lawtor, D.D. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1912.) 


THESE Essays have appeared, in substance, in this JOURNAL or in 
Lermathena, and as friendly criticism has already detected and revision 
removed earlier errors, the book before us is a good example of close- 
woven argument based on thorough investigation, and no advantage 
has been taken in the opening Essay, on the //yfomnemata of 
Hegesippus, of Lightfoot’s remark that ‘with . . . Hegesippus any one 
is free to indulge in sweeping assertions with little fear of conviction’. 
In the piecing together of all that we can at present hope to possess of 
the ‘ Memoirs’! (with the occasionally embarrassing help of Epiphanius) 
there are, of course, doubtful points in abundance, and I fail to follow 
Dr Lawlor in his reconstruction of Fragment iii e (his own numbering) 
from /7. Z. ii 23, Epiph. Haer. 78. 14. Corruption there certainly is: 
Epiphanius, we are told, read εὐλαβείας in place of δικαιοσύνης, and an 
explanation of the change is offered. Is not a simple haplography 
more likely? If the text originally ran διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
αὐτοῦ ἐκαλεῖτο ὁ δίκαιος καὶ διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς εὐλαβείας ὁ εὐλαβής, 
one or the other portion of the sentence would easily be dropped, and 
thus we can well understand Eusebius giving one, Epiphanius the 
other. Let the latter διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς Once have been lost, and 
εὐλαβείας, ὁ εὐλαβής, one or both, would be isolated and invite corrup- 
tion. Then attempts would be made to explain the inexplicable 
ὠβλίας, ὀβλίας, or ἰοβλίας. We get actually περιοχὴ τοῦ λαοῦ (Eusebius) 
περιοχὴ παθῶν (Matthaei’s MMenology 23 Oct.) and ὀφθαλμὸς λεῖα 
βλέπων (7.). Few syllables are so liable to textual corruption as AaB, Bad, 
Bra,’ &c., and, once isolated, the words might become almost anything. 

1 Dr Lawlor judges this rendering inadequate, but retains it. The ‘Memoirs’ 
only became history in any sense (and yet that is what ‘ memoirs’ suggest) in the 
fifth book, and the earlier books must have been singularly disjointed. The word 
seems to have meant originally ‘ reminders’ (Appian B.C. iv 57 ad init.), and the 
work seems to have been a ‘ short way’ or series of ‘short ways’ with the Gnostics. 
Perhaps ‘memoranda’ will do: or the title may have been half-humorous, 
* Reminders’ or ‘ Things not to be forgotten’, Certainly Eusebius seems right 
when he says that the ‘memoranda’ were couched in the simplest literary form 
(1. E. iv 8. 2). 

* Seee.g. Piutarch Pericl. 15, Aesch. Ag. 1024, Choeph. 496, Suppl. 935 (Tucker 
ad loc.), Soph. O. C. 471, 475, and numerous other examples in any critical editions. 
From our own language there occurs the ‘ table (or “‘ babble’) of green fields’. 

Of the above attempts at explanation the two former seem to have taken 
ὠβλίας (perhaps reading ὠβλίαμ) as a Hebrew title. The last may contain in the 
unintelligible λεῖα some salved fragments of εὐ-β-λεια-ς. 
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ὠβλίας is not far removed from εὐ-βλειας. All this would not weaken 
Dr Lawlor’s contention that Epiphanius possessed and used a better 
text of Hegesippus than Eusebius. 

Another passage where I do not feel confident in Dr Lawlor’s exegesis 
is in Fragments iii g (Euseb. 4. Z. iv 22) and ἢ, which he separates ; 
ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ Tal .. . Συμεὼν .. . καθίσταται ἐπίσκοπος... 

We must surely interpret even a fragmentary author by himself. In 
Fr. ivk 1. Z. iv 32 ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ, Fr. vc H. £. iv 22 ἐν τῷ ὀρθῷ 
λόγῳ, Fr. ve H. £. iii 22 (συνεπάημεν) τῷ ὀρθῷ λόγῳ, the ὀρθὸς λόγος 
is certainly what Eusebius calls 17. £2. iv 8 2 ἡ ἀπλανὴς παράδοσις, and 
it is Hegesippus’s whole purpose to shew that, up to the present, every- 
thing that went on was on the basis of, in the atmosphere of, the same 
unwavering tradition. Thus πάλιν is necessary and right ; ‘ after James 
had borne witness, . . . again, on the basis of the same tradition, Symeon 
is appointed Bishop’. On this account (just because everything so far _ 
was ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ) they called the Church uncorrupted. Moreover, 
as Symeon was made Bishop ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ, so (Fr. iv k) ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ 
λόγῳ (Valois is certainly right here) he dies. 

The well-known διαδοχὴν ἐποιησάμην of Fr. v f (7. £. iv 22) Dr Lawlor 
interprets after Lightfoot ‘I made a succession list’. Probably Light- 
foot seldom built on flimsier foundations than on these words. ‘There 
is no excuse for διαδοχή, on his assumption, rather than κατάλογος, and 
ἐποιησάμην is not the normal verb to express his meaning (καταλόγους 
ποιεῖσθαι as in Thuc. vi 26, Dem. 1208. 6, &c., is not in point). 
διαδοχὴν ποιεῖσθαι should mean διαδέχεσθαι, as κατάλογον ποιεῖσθαι is 
properly καταλέγει. Rufinus, and the conjecture of διατριβήν, may 
doubtless be dismissed, but that does not render the text any easier 
to understand, and at present we must rest content with asserting only 
what it does not mean.’ The drawing up of a succession-list cannot 
have been a very heavy task, and to say ‘when I found myself in 
Rome I drew up a list’ forms an anticlimax. ‘The list he might have 
drawn up elsewhere ; we want an account of something which he could 
not well have undertaken except on the spot. Moreover, it is not the 
habit of authors to belittle their work ; and Hegesippus is not likely 
therefore to have called his Chronicle of the Early Church of Rome 
‘a list’. 

The second Essay, ‘on the Heresy of the Phrygians’, seeks to over- 
throw the tacitly adopted principle that Montanism was homogeneous, 
so that we can test Phrygian montanism by its African developement. 


1 If conjectural emendation is ever to clear the passage, the right direction 
appears to be to find Miov in the opening letters of ἐποι-ησάμην (see Epiph. Haer. 
27. 6, Fr. vi). Might the lost verb be διηγησάμην; The original may have been 
on these lines : τὰ μετὰ διαδοχὴν Πίου διηγησάμην μέχρις ᾿Ανικήτου. 
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The early Phrygian type is distinguished from the African by its 
‘apostolic succession’ of prophetic gifts, its exaltation of women 
devotees, and its expectation of the Parousia in Pepuza, not Jerusalem. 

The third Essay deals with Eusebius’s use of tracts, which he 
possessed in bound volumes. Of these Dr Lawlor gives a fairly 
complete catalogue, and so throws valuable light upon some of 
Eusebius’s errors of chronology (such as his confusion of the persecu- 
tions of Decius and Valerian) which arose from his failure to observe 
that his documents were grouped by subjects, not dates. 

An elaborate study of the Chronology of the ‘ Martyrs of Palestine ’ 
and of the Ninth book of the History follows. ‘To the latter is 
appended an interesting but inconclusive appendix by Dr L. C. Purser, 
on the rate of march of a Roman army. The result (an average of 
about fifteen to seventeen English miles) seems small when we remember 
that the ancient army harried more and carried less than modern troops, 
and except in dangerous country cannot have taken very long to make 
or break up their camps. — 

‘The final Essay, on the earlier forms of the Ecclesiastical History, 
discusses the theories of M¢Giffert and Schwartz ; the one, that book ix 
as well as book x is a supplement to the original work, the other, that 
there were two recensions of the entire work, represented by two groups 
of MSS. Dr Lawlor’s conclusion is that seven books were nearly com- 
pleted when Galerian’s edict of toleration seemed to give a natural 
terminus to the story. The eighth book was then written as a summary 
of the persecution which seemed so happily ended ; on its breaking out 
again under Maximin an abridgement of the newly written ‘ Martyrs’ 
was added, as a supplement, to this book. After the edict of Milan 
a third edition of the History, with the addition of book ix, was issued ; 
and a fourth edition, with book x, some eleven years later. ‘This 
linking of the ‘ Martyrs’ with book viii (the Ecclesiastical History being 
itself the ‘larger work’, of which Westcott and Lightfoot regarded the 
‘Martyrs’ as being a portion) is Dr Lawlor’s own, and carries much 
weight. It is refreshing to emerge from the complexity of Schwartz’s 
document-groups into the common-sense historical treatment of 
Dr Lawlor, who throughout the book finely combines sanity of judge- 
ment with a wide view and a minuteness of research too often absent 
from studies of this kind. 


E. Inirr Rosson. 
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DICTIONARIES AND COLLECTIONS. 


Or the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, quatri¢tme 
édition entitrement refondue, sous la direction de A. D’Alés, professeur 
i l'Institut Catholique de Paris (G. Beauchesne, Paris), the ninth fascicu/e 
(Incinération—Instruction de la Jeunesse) is published this year. The 
first was issued in 1909, so a good rate of progress is maintained. 
The Dictionary is described on its title-page as containing ‘ the proofs 
of the truth of Religion and the answers to the objections drawn from 
human sciences’. The articles which I have read seem to me to fulfil 
admirably the purpose which the Editor and the band of scholars who 
work under his direction have set before them. All that can be said 
on the various subjects from the Roman Catholic point of view seems ἡ 
to be said well and effectively. The most recent theories of scholars 
and investigators, who approach their studies with other conceptions 
of the Church and the history of Christian institutions and doctrines, 
are fairly and sufficiently stated. Most English students will probably 
find this part of the various articles, and the summaries of the history 
of ‘Catholic’ thought and practice in regard to the subjects dealt with, 
the most valuable elements of the Dictionary. The latter at all events 
seem to me so useful that the volumes ought to find a place in all 
English theological libraries, however well supplied they may be 
with encyclopaedias written, in whole or in part, with complete detach- 
ment from traditional conceptions of the Christian Religion. 

In the fifth volume (Dravidians-Fichte) of Dr J. Hastings’s Zucyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics (TV. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912) the 
letter E is reached and one of the chief articles, covering eighty-five 
pages, is on Eruics AND Moratity. In it the different conceptions and 
standards of different races are described by various writers ; and there 
are also articles on Ernics by Dr J. H. Muirhead, and Ernics (Rupt- 
MENTARY) by Mr R. R. Marett, which furnish a general introduction to 
the subject, and others on particular ethical questions. Among the 
articles which seem to be of special ‘theological’ value or interest in 
the present volume are Eucuarist (J. H. Srawley ‘to end of Middle 
Ages’) and Expiation AND ATONEMENT (some forty pages, separate 
articles on different religions); and, to specify others, DREAMS AND 
SLEEP, DuaisM, FAITH-HEALING, FasTinc, FATE, FESTIVALS AND 
Fasts (fifty pages by various writers). But on any of the subjects 
included in the ZLucyclopaedia the articles, without exception, furnish 
a student with most of the information and guidance as to the literature 
which he needs, and it does not matter whether he is able, or not, to 
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submit himself to the particular writer’s point of view. Many of the 
articles are, of course, primarily historical, and various schools and 
denominations and many nationalities are represented among the 
writers. 

A warm welcome must be given to the two handsome volumes of 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
edited in conjunction with many scholars by Dr R. H. Charles 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913). The work is on a larger scale and 
embraces more writings than Kautzsch’s edition in German (1900), 
which has hitherto been the only available collection. ‘The introduction 
to each book gives the latest results of the investigations of the most 
competent scholars, and the English translation is accompanied by 
a critical and exegetical commentary. Paper, type, and printing are 
of the best.". The first volume contains the Apocrypha proper with 
. the omission of 4 Ezra (which, as being essentially a Pseudepigraph, is 
transferred to vol. ii) and the addition of 3 Maccabees (which is found 
in many MSS of the LXX). The writings in this volume are grouped 
in classes as ‘ Historical Books’, ‘ Quasi-historical books written with 
a moral purpose’, ‘Wisdom Literature’, and ‘ Additions to and com- 
pletions of the Canonical Books’. In the second volume are the 
extant non-canonical Jewish books written between 200 B.c. and 
A.D. 100, viz. (1) The Book of Jubilees with the heading ‘ Primitive 
History written from the standpoint of the Law’ ; (2) ‘Sacred Legends’ 
—the Letter of Aristeas, the Books of Adam and Eve, the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah ; (3) ‘ Apocalypses’—1 Enoch, the Testaments of the x11 Patriarchs, 
the Sibylline Oracles, the Assumption of Moses, 2 Enoch or the Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch, 2 Baruch or the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, 
3 Baruch or the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra ; (4) ‘ Psalms ’— 
the Psalms of Solomon; (5) ‘Ethics and Wisdom Literature’— 
4 Maccabees. Pirké Aboth and The Story of Ahikar are also added 
to the last section, and the collection concludes with Zhe /ragments of 
a Zadokite Work as throwing light on a lost chapter of Jewish religious 
history. General introductions to each volume are supplied by Dr Charles, 
who also takes a large share in the special parts of the second volume. 
No one can complain that so much and such valuable work is dear at 
three guineas, but the wish may be expressed that the translations of 
the writings in vol. ii might be published separately at a more popular 
price. Meanwhile, all English students will be profoundly grateful to 
the Editor, his collaborators, and the publishers. 


? There is an unfortunate disarrangement of the type in vol. i p. 591, where the 
‘Christian gloss’ commonly cited as Baruch iii 38 appears in the text as ‘4 1’ and 
is commented on in the note as verse ‘ 37’ of chapter iii; but this is probably a 
solitary mishap. 
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The Luchiridion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae (Herder, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1910‘, by C. Kirch, S.J., provides in an octavo volume 
of some six hundred pages at the moderate price of nine marks as 
complete a collection of ‘ authorities’ for the history of the Church for 
the first seven centuries as most students would desire. In the words of 
the Preface there are given in it, in chronological order, the most note- 
worthy passages from non-Christian as from ecclesiastical writers about 
the first founders of the Church and its extension, about persecutions, 
the hierarchy, Christian doctrine, heresies and schisms, the sacraments 
and the liturgy, Christian practice and institutions, and the relations 
of the Church with the civil power. ΤῸ these are added canons of 
Councils and circular-letters, decrees of Popes and laws and rescripts 
of Emperors relating to ecclesiastical doctrine, constitution, government, 
and discipline ; and examples of acts of martyrs, epitaphs, and papyri 
libelli. Particular attention has been paid to the supply of extracts on 
controverted questions which will provide materials for ‘exercises’ in 
the seminaries, and the Editor justly claims that without special inten- 
tion he has compiled a kind of patristic chrestomathia. He has included 
nothing for its purely literary character, and comparatively few extracts 
bearing expressly on the history of doctrines which are contained in 
the companion volume by Denziger-Bannwart (/. 7: S. xiii p. 444), 
being content to refer the reader to it. In his choice of text he has 
followed the best editions, printing a Latin version opposite the Greek. 
The result is a volume which every student will be glad to possess, 
and one which will furnish him with abundant materials for critical 
investigation of the history of the Church during the period it covers. 
It is no part of the Editor’s purpose either to provide solutions of the 
many problems which it offers, or in his choice of materials to point to 
any that would disturb traditional opinions. 

An English translation of the Philocalia of Origen was no doubt 
well worth making, and the one before me (by the Rev. G. Lewis ; 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1911), which is I believe the first to be 
made, will serve the good purpose of introducing English readers to 
much of Origen’s best thought, in his own words, particularly in regard 
to the problems presented by Holy Scripture. But the translator of 
the Philocalia has a very difficult task, and in dealing with the more 
philosophical or theological passages Mr Lewis sometimes fails alto- 
gether. He writes very modestly in his Preface and says he has availed 
himself of any printed matter he could find; but, in at least one 
instance, had he taken more pains to acquaint himself with other 
scholars’ work, he would have been able to produce more satisfactory 
results. In his translation of the difficult Eusebian extract (? Methodius) 
in ch. xxiv, on Matter and the cause of evil, he frequently obscures the 
meaning of the argument and sometimes makes nonsense of it, as 
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ον g. in the sentence at the end of ὃ 1: ‘For once it is clear how evil 
comes to exist, and, if because matter is subject to God, we cannot possibly 
deny that He was the cause of evil, there will, I think, be an end of 
your supposition.’ That conglomeration of words means nothing as 
a whole, and in the clauses I have italicized Mr Lewis has entirely 
misrepresented the Greek and so an essential part of the argument 
itself. Dr Gifford’s excellent translation (Euseb. Praep. Zvang. vii 22), 
published in 1903, would have shewn him what the whole chapter and 
this particular passage mean. 

Bibelatlas, by Dr H. Guthe, Professor at Leipzig (H. Wagner & 
E. Debes, Leipzig, 1911), is a volume of maps to illustrate and elucidate 
the Bible, for which gratitude is due to the editor and the publishers 
alike. In the Preface it is claimed that the maps are based on the 
latest researches of scholars and explorers ; they are certainly beautifully 
printed and coloured, on large pages (nearly 18 inches by 12), and all 
the names are clear and easy to read. Geographical study with such 
an Atlas is full of pleasure. Five of the maps are on double pages— 
Palestine ¢. 1000-750 8.c., the Assyrian and Babylonian kingdom 
cighth and seventh century B.c., Palestine in the time of Christ, the 
Mediterranean lands in the first century A.p., and Palestine of to-day. 
Besides these there are single-page maps of Syria and Egypt ¢. 1400- 
1250 B.C., of Palestine in the time of Saul and in the seventh century 
8.C., and smaller ones of Palestine at other periods, and plans of the 
great cities and particular districts which figure in Bible history. There 
are also maps of the world and the distribution of peoples according to 
Gen. ii 10 ff, J and P in Gen. x, and Herodotus. It is difficult to 
suppose that there can be a better Bible Atlas than this, and it is to be 
had for twelve shillings. 

In Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum (collegerunt P. F. 
De’ Cavalieri et J. Lietzmann: A. Marcus ἃ E. Weber, Bonn, and 
Parker ἃ Co., Oxford, rg10, 6s.) students of Greek palaeography are 
provided with phototypes of pages of fifty MSS in the Vatican ranging 
in date from the fourth to the sixteenth century, many of them in the 
size of the originals, others only slightly reduced. The fifty facsimiles 
are preceded by sixteen pages in Latin containing brief descriptions of 
the MSS, with dates, and in the case of some which present special 
difficulties transcriptions of the text, and bibliographical references. In 
making their selection the editors had the advice of Mgr Mercati. The 
object being to form a basis for the reading and dating of Greek MSS, 
examples of inscriptions and papyri are not included ; but abundant 
materials are furnished for the student of literary writing. 

J. F. B-B. 
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PATRISTICA. 


Anecdota Maredsolana—Seconde Série. Etudes, Textes, Découvertes, 
Contributions ἃ la Littérature et ἃ 0 Histoire des douze premiers 
sitcles par Dom GERMAIN Morin. Tome premier (Abbaye de 
Maredsous : Picard, Paris). 1913. 


For the past quarter of a century Dom Morin has been ceaseless in 
research. Not only has he discovered a large number of valuable 
works which it was thought had perished, but by his marvellous 
memory and his sagacious learning he has shed a flood of light on 
the authorship of many documents, anonymous or falsely attributed. 
Many of his contributions to literature have been written at white heat. 
If further reflexion has at times led him to a change of view, his method 
has at least the advantage of putting a case in the clearest possible 
fashion, and he has never hesitated to retract frankly, in cases where he 
believes that he has erred in his first presentation. 

Most of Dom Morin’s writings have appeared in the pages of the 
Revue Bénédictine. Wt is not too much to say that without his contri- 
butions that Review would lose at least half its value for the majority of 
us. But the Aeview is not as widely circulated as its merits deserve, 
and for that reason, if for no other, the volume before us has a special 
significance. for the first part consists of one hundred and fourteen 
sections of bibliography, chronologically arranged according to subject, 
in which he gives with admirable succinctness an exposition of each 
subject of the history and literature of the first twelve centuries of our 
era with which he has concerned himself, his point of view at the time 
of his first published work on the subject, and his present attitude as 
the result of further criticism. Each,such paragraph is accompanied by 
an exact reference to the article or articles in which the subject is treated. 
Some such method of reviewing one’s earlier work at stated periods 
seems to be not undesirable in the case of those writers who publish many 
articles on various subjects. The world has too often lost the benefit 
of the mature views of scholars for want of some such treatment, and 
their manuscript notes are either destroyed or interred in some library, 
where they are never consulted. 

The further contents of the volume may be briefly summarized. 
The De Similitudine Carnis Peccati of St Pacian of Barcelona is here 
printed for the first time, and takes up forty-three pages. Nothing was 
previously known of it except a long fragment cited by Agobard of Lyons 
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under the name of Jerome. Rediscovered by Dom Morin in a ninth- 
century Corbie MS, where it is attributed to a ‘S. John, Bishop’, it 
offers such striking resemblances to the recognized works of Pacian 
that no doubt can be felt as to the authorship. The discovery is 
a triumphant demonstration of the possibilities of internal criticism. 
The treatise itself is of considerable interest both to theologians and to 
philologists. ‘The next document was discovered by Mr C. H. Turner 
in a manuscript of Laon, and pointed out by him to Dom Morin as 
worthy of publication. It is a tractate on the Trinity, clearly Priscil- 
lianist, and probably to be attributed to Priscillian, or rather, as we 
must now say, to Instantius, the companion of Priscillian. ‘To him 
Dom Morin has recently assigned the well-known tractates found in a 
Wiirzburg MS by Schepss, and has at the same time cleared up the 
difficulty that one had always felt about the attribution of the Canones 
to the author of the Zyractatus. Each of these two documents is accom- 
panied by an adequate introduction and by critical notes. Dom Morin 
inclines in his editing to a too strict adherence, if I may venture to say 
so, to the orthography of his MSS. We have now arrived at a stage at 
which we can tell the orthography of the golden age of Christian Latin 
literature. The ‘Inscription of Clematius and the Legend of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins’ is the subject of the next section. There 
follows a delightful chapter of seventy-four pages on ‘The Monuments 
of the Preaching of St Jerome’. Readers of the first series of Anecdota 
Maredsolana are aware that amongst the most important discoveries 
made by Dom Morin are numerous genuine homilies of St Jerome on 
the Psalms, preached by him at Bethlehem. Naturally, the texts are 
not repeated here, but instead we have an exfosé of the historical and 
literary problems connected with them, with special treatment of indi- 
vidual documents. Two unpublished discourses of St Augustine follow, 
one with reference to the conversion of a banker, Faustinus, and the 
other for the festival of St Eulalia. The next part is the longest in the 
book, and is concerned with Arnobius Junior. In all, a hundred and 
thirty-one pages are devoted to him. For the resuscitation of no author 
perhaps has Dom Morin done more, both by discovery and study. 
The title of the newly discovered work which occupies rather less than 
half the total space is, ‘ Liber ad Gregoriam in Palatio Constitutam’. 
The text is preceded by a general discussion of the works of this 
Arnobius, and minute linguistic studies of them. There can be little 
doubt, it seems to me, that we must now regard the following works as 
all due to Arnobius Junior: Zxfositiunculae in Evangelium, Conflictus 
Arnobii et Serapionis,’ Praedestinatus, Commentarii in Psalmos, Libellus 


* There exists in a MS at Salisbury, which I had occasion to collate some years 
ago, an abridged form of this treatise. 
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ad Gregoriam. \t seems that a great many more ancient works 
than we are at first disposed to believe were in reality issued anony- 
mously, and that thus a good deal of confusion has been created 
in the manuscript tradition. Students of the text of the Latin Bible 
ought to be particularly grateful for the next item. In a fragmentary 
Lectionary at Schlettstadt, consisting of ten sheets of vellum, bearing 
writing of about the beginning of the eighth century, Dom Morin has 
found, and now publishes, very considerable fragments of a pre-Vulgate 
text of the Acts of the Apostles. It has, as might be expected, points of 
contact both with gigas and with the Perpignan MS. ‘The remaining 
contents of the volume are ‘Réglements de Grégoire VII pour les 
Chanoines réguliers ’, ‘Walter de Honnecourt, un ferivain inconnu du 
xi sitcle’, and ‘Critique des Sermons et Homélies apocryphes 
du Bréviaire Romain’. ‘This last is a masterpiece, and could hardly 
have been produced by any other living man. Additions and corrections 
and an admirable index conclude the volume, which is absolutely 


indispensable to all who are interested in any of its manifold range of 
subjects. 


La Date de‘l’E-pitre de Barnabé’, par M. D’Hervicny. (Recherches 
de Science religieuse, t. i (1910) pp. 417-443, 540-566 (Paris).) 
‘Tis is an exhaustive investigation into the problem with which it deals. 
The author has carefully studied the whole literature of the subject and 
writes with very great learning. He concentrates his attention on the 
well-known prophetic passage in chap. iv, and endeavours to identify 
the ‘little king’, who comes eleventh, His argument will be sym- 
pathetically viewed by the student of Roman history. Dispossessing 
himself of the modern point of view in the enumeration of the Roman 
emperors, he seeks to ascertain what the ancient Jewish point of view 
would be. How many Roman αὐτοκράτορες would the Jews of Palestine 
and Alexandria reckon to have been over them? Beginning with 
Julius Caesar, and continuing with Mark Antony, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Gaius, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, he arrives at Vespasian 
as the eleventh. The argument is very skilfully drawn out, and, as the 
Epistle would appear on other grounds also to belong to the reign of 
Vespasian, Monsieur D’Herbigny’s explanation of the enumeration of 
kings is probably the right one. If this be so, the question of the 
similar list in the Apocalypse of John may receive some illustration. 


Les Prétentions des Diacres romains au Quatri¢me Sitcle, par ¥. PRat. 
(Recherches de Science Religieuse, t. iii [1912] pp. 463-475.) 
Tuis is an interesting and timely account of the circumstances 
behind the De Jactantia Romanorum Leuitarum (no. 101 of the 
L2 
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Quaestiones Veteris et Nout Testamenti CXXVIT of the enigmatic Am- 
brosiaster), one of the most attractive documents of the fourth century. 
Monsieur Prat makes it probable that this document is a reply to 
a written claim, also that Jerome in his letter to Evangelus (146) was 
not directly inspired by Ambrosiaster. 


A Treatise of Saint Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, on the 
Catechizing of the Uninstructed. ‘Translated by E. PHi.uips 
Barker. (Methuen, London, 1912.) 


Mr Barker has employed the second edition of Mr Fausset’s edition 
of the original (noticed in my last CuRonicLe, vol. xiv p. 154) as the 
basis of his translation. ‘The original offers considerable 4ifficulties, 
even to the trained classical scholar, and a translation is a real help. 
I have tested Mr Barker’s version at various points and can recommend 
it as a scholarly piece of work, sufficiently faithful to the original, yet 
rendered in forcible and idiomatic English. In chapter viii § 12 
diligentiae should be rendered ‘care’, not ‘industry’, and in chapter xiv 
§ 22 it was a mistake to render the quotation from Hosea as it is in 
the Hebrew (and the English), instead of translating according to the 
Septuagint and Old-Latin, ‘mercy rather than sacrifice’. 


Die Lukas-Homilien des hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien. Ein Bettrag zur 
Geschichte der Exegese, von Avotr Ricker. (Goehrlich und 
Koch, Breslau, 1911.) 

Tuts work, originally undertaken as a doctor’s dissertation in the 
Catholic theological faculty in the University of Breslau, is a model of 
neat and exact investigation. One of the crying needs of our time is 
careful editing and investigation of the earliest commentaries on parts 
of Holy Scripture. Dr Riicker here gives us a full account of the 
Greek and Syriac fragments of St Cyril’s homilies on St Luke’s Gospel, 
arranges them in their proper order, and discusses their Scripture text 
and exegetical contents. An appendix provides the Syriac text, and 
a German translation of fragments preserved in Cod. Sachau 220 
(saec. viii-ix) and never before published. Such work as this and what 
has been done by Lietzmann (and his colleagues), Jenkins, and Rams- 
botham, is paving the way for that new edition of Cramer’s Cafenae, 
which will some day be undertaken. 

A. SOUTER. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


THE books to be noticed in this Chronicle are excellent illustrations 
of the different lines and types of investigation in the comparative and 
historical study of religions, and as practically all are influenced by the 
‘comparative method’ of research, it will be convenient to class them 
under this heading. The first place may be given to the opening instal- 
ment of the second edition of Professor Conrad von Orelli’s A//gemeine 
Religionsgeschichte (Marcus & Weber, Bonn, 1911). ‘The value of the 
old edition is well known, and those who have proved its worth will 
welcome the new one with the additions and improvements that are 
being introduced. A general handbook of this character is always 
useful, and the veteran Basel professor has been at pains to make the 
new edition as thorough as his space allowed. His position is generally 
conservative, and the plan of the book is descriptive and historical 
rather than comparative and anthropological. In this respect it stands 
in striking contrast to the modern distinctively anthropological and 
psychological tendencies to correlate the resemblances and differences 
among all peoples, savage or civilized. The book is, therefore, a very 
useful reminder that the mere/y ‘ comparative’ treatment is only one of 
several, that all have a methodological importance, and that the strictly 
historical and geographical (or ethnical) methods of treatment have 
certain advantages which the others do not possess. In fact, the 
introductory pages are strong in precisely those features where the 
ordinary anthropological treatment is weak ; they emphasize the relation 
between the religion and the general culture of an area, and although 
the more philosophical writers—Robertson Smith among them—have 
been awake to this, it has often been underestimated or overlooked by 
those who have been too one-sidedly specialistic. ‘There are, also, useful 
sections on the relation between the general history of religion and 
Christian theology, and on the history of the study (pp. 1-29). 
Prof. von Orelli turns first to the ‘Turanian’ group. Sixty pages are 
devoted to China—a brief outline of its history leads up to a survey 
of the sacred literature, a chronological sketch of the old Chinese 
religion, accounts of Lao-tse, Kong-fu-tse (Confucius) and iater ‘ masters’, 
and finally, the developement of Chinese popular religion down to the 
present day. (Questions of foreign influence are noticed and briefly 
handled. ‘The first instalment breaks off in a description of the religion 
of the other Turanian peoples (pp. 89-96). ‘The whole is to be com- 
plete at an early date in two volumes. 

More specialistic is the first volume of the results achieved by the 
Mission d’Ollone in China, 1906-1909 (Recherches sur les Musulmans 
chinois: Leroux, Paris, 1911). It is a valuable contribution to the study 
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of the present position of Islam in China by Commandant d’Ollone, 
Captain le Page, and Prof. Vissitre. The fields dealt with more 
especially are the provinces of Yun-nan, Sze-Chuen, and Kan-Su. 
Special memoirs discuss the interesting figure of Seid Ejell Omar and 
the part he played in the introduction of Mohammedanism. Much light 
is thrown upon the fusion of Mohammedan with Chinese belief and 
practice, and some noteworthy examples are given of the syncretism that 
has always been at work (pp. 8 sqq., 314 sqq., 401 sq.), A useful 
account is given of the character of the literature ; Sufite influence is 
visible, and a description of the Persian MSS is contributed by M. E. 
Blochet. This may be supplemented by M. Vissitre’s account of the 
Mohammedan literature printed in China (pp. 389 sqq.). The volume 
is a happy example of the co-operation of Sinologists and Arabists, and 
contains much valuable material which could only have been collected 
and made accessible through such a combination. The concluding 
chapter is of more general interest. In it it is argued that the 
prospects of Islam in China in the future depend upon political factors 
—as was the case in the past. Mohammedanism has already been 
able to influence the Chinese in such characteristics as the limitation of 
pork, alcohol, tobacco, and opium ; and the day when some Chinaman 
of Mohammedan religion becomes the head of a province the majority 
of the population would not be slow to embrace his faith (p. 342). 
But that this Chinese-Mohammedanism would regard itself as bound 
politically to the Mohammedanism of other countries is—to judge from 
these pages—somewhat unlikely. 

A new book on the religion of Egypt comes to supplement the earlier 
classical works of Steindorff, Wiedemann, and Erman. Prof. J. H. 
Breasted, the author of Zhe Developement of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1912), is well known for 
his fine History of Egypt (1906) and the series of //istorical Records 
(1906-1907). The distinctive feature of the book is the place given to 
the ‘Pyramid Texts’, a very important series of texts, older than the 
ever-popular ‘Book of the Dead’, and certainly the oldest body of 
literature surviving from the ancient world. They ‘disclose to us the 
earliest chapter in the intellectual history of man as preserved to modern 
times. . . they are to the study of Egyptian language and civilization 
what the Vedas have been in the study of early East Indian and Aryan 
culture’. The standard edition of these texts is quite recent and this 
book gives the first adequate account in English. Dating from about 
2500 B.C., though representing the thought of an earlier period, they 
afford a good starting-point for the discussion of the religion of Egypt 
and its developement. In addition to a valuable description and survey 
of the religion as revealed by these texts, the author deals in a very 
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interesting manner with the main vicissitudes in the course of centuries. 
Thus one may note, in particular, the well-written chapter on the 
emergence both of the moral sense and of scepticism at the period of 
the serious internal troubles of the nineteenth century B.c. Here we 
have the famous picture of the ideal king, the ‘ Messianic’ character of 
which is upheld against the criticisms of Mr Alan Gardiner (pp. 212 sqq.). 
The fascination of the study of the vicissitudes of an area during 
nearly 3,000 years of history is excellently communicated by Prof. 
Breasted as he traces them with the help of the recent discoveries, and 
he emphasizes in particular ‘the truth that the process of religion- 
making has never ceased, and that the same forces which shaped 
religion in ancient Egypt are still operative in our own midst and 
continue to mould our own religion to-day’. Here may be appended 
a reference to a careful investigation of the religious significance of the 
monarchy in Egypt by a Dutch scholar, Dr G. J. Thierry (De Religieuze 
Beteekenis van het Aegyptische Koningschap: Brill, Leiden, 1913). It is 
now well known that the Egyptian pharaohs were regarded as semi- 
divine, if not divine, and this belief was primarily no isolated or conven- 
tional one, but involved a large body of beliefs and customs which 
substantiate and supplement it. In the first instalment (140 pages) 
Dr Thierry deals with the titles of the Egyptian kings and discusses the 
evidence in the light of the comparative method. The continuation of 
this useful piece of research will be awaited with interest. 

The ‘ American Lectures on the History of Religions’ have been the 
means of producing a fine series of special studies, inaugurated in 1894 
by Prof. Rhys Davids in his account of Buddhism. The latest, the 
ninth, is due to Prof. Morris Jastrow, Junior, of Philadelphia: Aspects 
of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria (Putnam’s, 
New York and London, rg11). The large volume of nearly 500 pages 
contains a map, 54 illustrations (with full descriptions), and elaborate 
chronological lists. Here again we have one of the foremost authorities 
on the subject. An immense amount of material is deftly and lightly 
handled by the author in his usual eloquent and lucid manner. The 
treatment is descriptive and the whole falls into six divisions : (1) culture 
and religion, (2) the Pantheon, (3) divination, (4) astrology, (5) the 
temples and their cults, and (6) ethics and the life after death. 
Prof. Jastrow has a keen sense of the significance of the historical 
developement of a religion and endeavours throughout to distinguish 
between the popular religion and the somewhat artificial form given to 
it in the official cult. He observes : ‘I am convinced that for a proper 
understanding of the religion under discussion, we must differentiate 
more sharply than has hitherto been done between these two currents 
of thought—the popular and the speculative.’ Out of an abundance of 
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valuable pages it is difficult to select any for special mention, but it may 
be mentioned that perhaps the most notable contribution is the dis- 
cussion of ‘hepatoscopy’, an ancient form of divination, the study of 
which Prof. Jastrow has made his own. ‘Together with astrology— 
which, too, is most learnedly and clearly handled—both are ancient 
investigations of a rudimentary character which have a value of their 
own for early anatomy and astronomy, and are early examples of 
‘science’ before science was studied for its own sake. 

Of a more special character are the firstfruits of the ‘ Wilde Lecture- 
ship’ at Oxford in which Dr Farnell gives a comparative sketch of 
Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic religions, under the title Greece 
and Babylon (VY. ἃ T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1911). The particular 
problem he takes up is the indebtedness, if any, of Greece to Babylon. 
Within recent years a strong and by no means unassuming school of 
Orientalists has been insisting upon the very thorough indebtedness 
of Greece and other lands to the proud and ancient culture of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Others, however, have recognized that this indebtedness 
was exaggerated, and that the claims of ‘ Pan-Babylonism’ went beyond 
the evidence. It is exceedingly appropriate, therefore, that the question 
should have been investigated from the Greek side, and that of all 
scholars Dr Farnell should be the one to handle it. The work has 
involved a close study of the Oriental material, and here the author 
has made a careful choice, very little of real importance having been 
overlooked. He discusses the relations between Greece, Asia Minor, 
and the Babylonian area, partly as regards the broad features—anthro- 
pomorphism, temperament, morality, divine power; and partly with 
attention to special points—goddesses, nature-powers, eschatology. As 
was only to be expected, he finds some fundamental differences which 
outweigh the features in which there are resemblances. In handling 
the evidence he pays necessary attention to the historical background, 
pointing out, for example, the influence of the Hittite area as a barrier 
and as a means of communication between the coastlands of Asia Minor 
and the Babylonian power. Especially instructive are his remarks on 
methodology, on anthropomorphism, and on the relation between therio- 
morphism and mysticism. All in all, the volume is most informing 
and stimulating, and in many respects it is of more value for the 
systematic study of religions than its title would suggest. 

Miss Jane Harrison, in Zhemis: A Study of the Social Origins of the 
Greek Religion (University Press, Cambridge, 1912), though dealing 
primarily with Greece, Greek ritual, and Greek ideas, covers a vast range 
of topics in which the influence of recent psychology, philosophy, and 
sociology is unmistakeable. The book is highly suggestive and arresting 
as a general contribution to the psychological and anthropological study 
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of religions ; but one misses a careful and comprehensive treatment of 
those features which its author considers most potent for the origin and 
growth of religion. A more sympathetic and more critical acquaintance 
with psychology and philosophy would—one feels—have a serious 
effect upon her brilliant and characteristic argumentation: at least it 
would have suggested that, if any of our ideas resemble those found 
among totemists, it is hardly because our remote ancestors ‘ once thought 
and lived totemistically’ (p. 534). The whole subject of our psychical 
indebtedness to prehistoric forefathers needs reconsideration. Miss 
Harrison brings out many valuable parallels, and hardly a page is devoid 
of fruitful suggestion ; but the book is written from a point of view which 
is not sufficiently objective to assist the student, and in certain places 


may wound the ordinary reader who has a religious position of his { 
own. Especially noteworthy is the light thrown upon pre-anthropo- 
morphic and non-anthropomorphic forms of thought, and upon all that 


savours of the ‘ mystical’. ‘This feature, and the admitted indebtedness 
to M. Bergson (Preface p. viii), make it not unnecessary to recall the 
warning of Plotinus, ‘to seek to rise above intelligence is to fall outside 
it’. Noone who reads this—in many respects—striking contribution ' | 
to the study of religion will escape the feeling that it is as material for ἡ 
that study as any of the Greek or totemistic data which it discusses. 
Yet another example of Dr J. G. Frazer’s untiring zeal and ceaseless 
energy is furnished by the first volume of the Gifford Lectures at 
St Andrews (1911-1912): Zhe Belief in Immortality and the Worship | 
of the Dead (Macmillan, London, 1913). His aim has been to relate 
the evidence—which he does with his accustomed picturesqueness and 
eloquence—and to set before his readers the results of his indefatigable 
labours, in so far as this subject is concerned. ‘The present volume 
deals with the belief as it is found among the aborigines of Australia, 
the Torres Straits islands, New Guinea, and Melanesia ; and, needless to 
say, no future worker at this subject can afford to neglect the vast mine 
of information here presented in so convenient and readable a form. 
Dr Frazer explicitly states that his lectures ‘ are intended to serve simply 
as a document of religious history ; they make no pretence to discuss | 


philosophically the truth of the beliefs and the morality of the practices 
which will be passed under review’ (p. 30). None the less, although it 
may be the task of descriptive anthropology to record observations 
without any admixture of theory (p. 230 sq.), it is exceedingly difficult 
to avoid disclosing an attitude which is that of the ‘ philosophe sans le 
savoir’. In reading this invaluable book one’s sense of profound 
indebtedness to the author is tinctured with a real regret at his melan- | 
choly conception of humanity. It is surely much safer to suppose that 
the savage is a little wiser than we imagine (cf. p. 265) than with deft | 
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phrase and apt wording to give impressions that virtually beg important 
questions. ‘Two opposite views—extremely opposite ones—are given 
in conclusion (pp. 469 sqq., cf. p. viii). Neither is in the slightest 
degree flattering to humanity or courteous to those who hold a religious 
position, and it would be difficult to find a more curious example of 
the dilemma in which, it is conceived, we are placed. On the one side 
we have the loftiest view of human nature with an overdrawn picture 
of the sowing mind, while on the other is a picture so pessimistic, so 
black, that all men except those who are fortunate enough to be 
‘rational’ could doubtless be convicted of religious ideas ‘unworthy 
the serious attention of a rational mind’ (p. 471). Although, as he 
admits, the ‘ drivellings’ (of the savages, let me add) do not of course 
refute the belief in immortality, it is difficult to see why ‘they are at 
least fitted to invest its high-flown pretensions with an air of ludicrous 
absurdity ’. This is either mere rhetoric, and, like all eloquent rhetoric 
—whether anthropological or otherwise—need not be taken seriously, or 
it is a piece of hasty writing which reads strangely from the pen of the 
author of /syche’s Task. But, as Dr Frazer would be the first to admit, 
anthropology is beset with pitfalls, fundamental questions in the com- 
parative study of religion still await a definite answer, and the presenta- 
tion of evidence is of more value than the particular theories held by 
either writer or reader. 

In the fourth volume of his Cu/tes, Mythes et Religions (Leroux, 
Paris, 1912), M. Salomon Reinach gives further proof of his versatility 
in twenty-eight studies and articles. The opening one is an expansion 
of a lecture given at Cambridge in 1911 and published in the Quarterly 
Review. It is an instructive sketch of the history of what he calls 
‘Vexégtse mythologique ’, and it is interesting as illustrating the different 
tendencies among those who devote themselves to the comparative study 
of religions. Indeed it may safely be said that no single writer can be 
regarded as an authoritative indication of the present position of the 
study, and that the study is as much in a stage of transition as, for 
example, the criticism of the Old Testament. One must admire 
M. Reinach’s range of learning. Some of his subjects are classical : 
Marsyas, Phaethon, the tomb of Ovid, divination at Rome. A number 
are biblical: 6. g. a rather speculative but no less interesting discussion 
of the story of Samson. In another he argues that the reference 
in Luke xxii 38 is to the two swords of Judges vii 21 (‘the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon’)—if this be at all plausible there must be a 
misunderstanding, as the words of Gideon are more naturally taken as 
an old war-cry; cf. e.g. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
Ρ. 44 sq. Some, again, are historical—on Gilles de Rais, and on Jean 
d’Arc according to Anatole France and Andrew Lang. Questions of 
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more technical interest are handled in chapters on the influence of 
images on the formation of myths, on ritual laughter (a novel and 
curious investigation), and on the son-in-law and the mother-in-law. 
The title of the concluding chapter ‘de Bello Orphico’ will sufficiently 
explain itself to readers of his ‘Orpheus’; M. Reinach is a keen con- 
troversialist and does his best to clear the issue. ‘There are numerous 
illustrations and an index to this and the preceding volumes. 

Prof. Frédéric Bouvier, S.J., in Recherches de Science Religieuse (Turpin, 
Paris, 1912-1913), undertakes two enquiries, ‘ Magie: ἃ la Recherche 
dune Définition’ (1912, no. 5), and ‘ Religion et Magie’ (1913, no. 2). 
The two pamphlets are concise and critical discussions of the present 
position in the study of religions and help to clear the air and remove 
some of the obscurities that have grown up. If it is difficult to follow 
the writer throughout, it is none the less important to have his stand- 
point represented, since in the nature of the case the best standpoint 
will be one that at least does justice to its rivals. It is therefore timely 
to have this insistence upon the diversity of the phenomena that are 
now loosely collected under the term ‘ Magic’. ‘There is that which the 
modern enquirer calls Magic, and there is that which was feared and 
abominated as magic by peoples all the world over; and to confuse 
these is to render enquiry unnecessarily complicated. What Magic 
really means depends properly upon our conceptions of Religion and of 
Mind, and most modern enquiries run the risk of begging the very 
questions at issue. These two pamphlets are a useful reminder that 
the fundamentals of the study of religions are still uncertain and that 
the methodology of this field of research is still in the making. 

The volume on Comparative Religion in the ‘Cambridge Manuals’ 
(Cambridge, 1913) has been entrusted to Principal Jevons of Dur- 
ham, whose study on Zhe Jdea of God in Early Religions (1910) 
belongs to the same series and is now supplemented. The two books form 
a very sound and valuable introduction to the subject, treating clearly 
and carefully different aspects of it, and giving the reader an excellent 
survey of the more important subdivisions and lines of enquiry. As in 
his Zntroduction to the Study of Comparative Rbligion (1908) his point 
of view is explicitly Christian, and his books may be welcomed as a proof 
that the critical study of religions is not incompatible with Christianity. 
On the other hand, it is easy to feel that too great a distinction is drawn 
between this and earlier or other faiths, and that the arguments are 
influenced by particular conceptions of the evolution (1) of peopies 
and (2) of thought in general. Hence, now and then the book reads 
like a piece of apologetics, contrasting Christian ideals and aims with 
the stumbling practices outside Christianity. All three books can be 
thoroughly recommended to serious students. 
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Mr J. B. Hannay’s Christianity: The Sources of its Teaching and 
Symbolism (Griffiths, London, 1913) is a volume of nearly 400 pages 
with some 127 figures and illustrations, and is devoted to a comparison 
of the external features of Christianity with those of other religions. 
There is great wealth of detail, the author has read widely and pro- 
miscuously, and, as it would seem, in order to justify a particular theory. 
The second chapter is entitled ‘The Phallic Cult—the Universal 
Religion’, and is quite enough to indicate the groundwork of the book. 
Both here and elsewhere the more valuable portions of his book are 
quite spoilt by horrible philological atrocities, the worst that I have 
ever come across,—e.g. Palestine is Phallus-stan, the land of the worship 
of the phallus!! The work is disheartening, and the exaggerated argu- 
mentation of an unscientific and sexual character is offensive, intel- 
lectually, to any one seriously interested in religions. Because with 
the help of a large vocabulary of symbols a sexual or coarse inter- 
pretation can be found in any piece of evidence, it does not follow 
that that interpretation is either correct or even the only one. It is 
very surprising that a preposterous book of this sort should ever have 
been published, or at least that some care was not taken to remove its 
blemishes and absurdities. 

Christianity and other Faiths: An Essay in Comparative Religion, 
by Dr W. St Clair Tisdall (Scott, London, 1912), belongs to the 
‘ Library of Historic Theology’ and is a useful comparison of the best 
features in Christianity with other religions generally. It has many 
valuable points, but it is less objective than the works of Jevons or Mac- 
culloch’s handy little Comparative Theology. There are many students 
who are unacquainted with the comparative method and who view 
it with a certain suspicion ; these will find this book a useful introduc- 
tion ; moreover, books of this kind, of an explicitly apologetic character, 
will doubtless always be needed. ‘The writer maintains a somewhat 
conservative type of Christianity ; he clearly perceives that there is 
some recognition of the Divine outside Christian influence, but seems to 
me to be too ready to see the undesirable aspects of other faiths. From 
a purely methodological point of view this is unfortunate ; and indeed 
it brings serious difficulties from a doctrinal standpoint, since any 
evaluation of ‘heathen’ religions whether of the past or of the present 
day involves conceptions of the Deity’s relations to others as well as 
to ourselves. Even the mildest type of comparative treatment, as 
illustrated by this book, raises serious questions of a theological and 
philosophical character, and it is assuredly necessary to co-ordinate one’s 
ideas of a progressiveness in revelation with the varying levels of religious 
thought throughout the modern world. 

StaNLEy A. Cook. 
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(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1913 (Vol. Ixxvi, No. 152: 
Spottiswoode ἃ Co.). Montenegro and the Eastern Question — 
T. Hannan Popular education in Britain, France, and Germany— 
W. H. Frere Some vicissitudes of English parochial history —H. Ὁ. 
OaKkELEy Time and eternal life—A. C. Heapiam Degrees in Divinity 
—H. T. K. Ropinson Pensions for the Clergy: an estimate of cost— 
B. J. Kipp Papalism or Federalism—H. K. Moore The Sunday 
School in the twentieth century—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1913 (Vol. xi, No. 4 : Williams & Norgate). 
R. TacoreE The problem of evil—A. C. M¢Girrert Christianity in the 
light of its history—P. Smiru A new light on the relations of Peter and 
Paul—T. C. Snow Imagination in Utopia—A. S. PALMER The fall of 
Lucifer—J. Drummond Occasion and object of the Epistle to the 
Romans—F. P. Bapuam and F. C. Conyseare Fragments of an 
ancient (? Egyptian) Gospel used by the Cathars of Albi—R. B. 
TownsHEND Antiochus Epiphanes, the brilliant madman—T. C. Haus 
The significance of coercion—H. 1). Rawnstey The child and the 
cinematograph show—J. N. Larnep Evil: a discussion for the times— 
A. Date Social service: No. 8: A plea for unemployables—Discussions 
—Survey of recent literature— Reviews. 


The Expositor, July 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 31: Hodder & 
Stoughton). J. Morratr The Lord’s Supper in the Fourth Gospel— 
J. Skinner The Divine Names in Genesis: 4. The Hebrew text— 
G. B. Gray The forms of Hebrew poetry: 2. Parallelism: a restate- 
ment—T. H. Weir The irony of Jesus—E. H. Ecker and 5. A. Devan 
The question of the apostolic decree: a reply—W. JOHNSTONE The 
value of the method of pragmatism in Theology. 


August 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 32). J. SkiNNER The Samaritan 
Pentateuch—G. B. Gray The forms of Hebrew poetry: 3. Parallelism 
and rhythm in the Book of Lamentations—F. R. Tennant The 
services of Philosophy to Theology—D. 5. MarcoLioutH The Zadokites 
—W. Montcomery Albert Schweitzer—A. E. Garvie Psychology and 
exegesis—E. Hii History and mysticism. 
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September 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 33). M. Jones The date 
of the Epistle to the Galatians—W. B. Stevenson The interpretation 
of Isaiah xli 8-20 and li 1-8—G. B. Gray The forms of Hebrew 
poetry: 4. The elements of Hebrew rhythm—C. McEvoy The New 
Testament language of endearment to the Lord Jesus Christ—F,. R. 
ΤΈΝΝΑΝΤ The philosophy of religion as an autonomous subject— 
J. Skinner The Divine Names in Genesis: 5. The limits of textual 
uncertainty. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1913 (Vol. xvii, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). E, W. Lyman What is Theology? the 
essential nature of the theologian’s taskk—P. WENDLAND Hellenistic 
ideas of salvation in the light of ancient anthropology—J. Weiss The 
significance of Paul for modern Christians—J. Morratr Ninety years 
after: a survey of Bretschneider’s Prodadilia in the light of subsequent 
Johannine criticism—G,. R. Dopson Aristotle as a corrective in present 
theological thought—J. W. BasHrorp Adaptation of modern Christianity 


to the people of the Orient—Critical Notes—Recent theological litera- 
ture. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1913 (Vol. xi, No. 3: Prince- 
ton University Press). G. Vos The range of the Logos-title in the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel—L. F. Benson The hymnody of the 
Methodist revival—M. Love John Witherspoon in Scotland—Reviews 
of recent literature. 


(3) FrRencH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1913 (Vol. xxx, No. 3: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). A. WiLMart La lettre de Potamius ἃ Saint Athanase—G. Morin 
Un nouvel opuscule de S. Pacien? Le Liber ad Iustinum faussement 
attribué ἃ Victorin—D. De Bruyne L’Itala de Saint Augustin— 
J. Cuapman On the Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non 
recipiendis (suite)—G. Morin Les Statuta Ecclesiae antigua sont-ils de 
Césaire d’Arles ?— D. De Bruyne Un vieux libraire romain : Gaudiosus 
—B. DEFRENNE Les Diaria et les Acta du Concile de Trente—Comptes 


rendus—Notes bibliographiques—U. Bulletin dhistoire 
bénédictine. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1913 (Vol. xiv, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). J. Fiamion Saint Pierre ἃ Rome: examen de la 
these et de la méthode de M. Guignebert (sucte et fin)—E. Lesne La 
dime des biens ecclésiastiques aux 1x® et X® sitcles (suite et jfin)— 
J. DE GHELLINCK Les notes marginales du Liber Sententiarum (@ suzvre) 
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—F. Bouvaert Un séminaire belge sous la domination 
frangaise: Le séminaire de Gand (1794-1812)—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue de TOrient Chrétien, April 1913 (N. S. Vol. viii, No. 2: 
Paris, 20 Rue de Regard). S. Gréwaur Les miracles de l’archange 
Ragou’éI—S. Salam ἃ La Vierge—F. Nav La version syriaque 
de histoire de Jean le Petit (site)—F. Nau La hiérarchie ecclésiastique 
chrétienne d’aprés Masoudi—F. Nav Histoires des solitaires égyptiens 
(suite) (MS Coislin 126, fol. 241 sqq.)—J. BABAKHAN Essai de vulgari- 
sation des Homélies métriques de Jacques de Saroug (suéte)— 
F. PoRCcHER Les Apophthegmes des Péres (fragments coptes de Paris) 
—M. Cuaine Reépertoire des Salam et Malke’e contenus dans les 
manuscrits éthiopiens des bibliothtques d’Europe—S. Grépaut Les 
sept cieux et les sept cercles de la terre—S. GrEsaut Les tribus d’ori- 
gine des apdtres—F. Nau Notes sur le texte originel des Apophthegmes 
des Ptres—S. GréBaut La mauvaise passion de la coltére selon Evagrius : 
Le bénédicté éthiopien—Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, June 1913 (Vol. xxxii, Nos. 2 and 3: Brussels, 
20 Boulevard de Saint-Michel). H. DeLeHave Vita S. Danielis stylitae 
—H. De enaye De fontibus Vitae S. Danielis stylitae—P. FRANcHI 
pr’ CAVALIERI Un’ antica rappresentazione della traslazione di 5. Teodoro 
Studita—P. Peeters 5. Hilarion d’Ibérie—C. Van ΡῈ Vorst Note sur 
S. Macaire de Péléctte—L. Lauranp Le cursus dans les hagiographes 
dominicains—F. Van Ortroy S. Ignace de Loyola et le Pére Olivier 
Manare— Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Appendice : 
U. Repertorium hymnologicum: addenda et corrigenda 
fol. 6-9 (pp. 81-144). 


Revue @ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, July-August 1913 
(N. 5. Vol. iv, No. 4: Paris, 62 Rue des Ecoles). A. Loisy Cybile et 
Attis—L. Cou.ance Le Christ alexandrin—A. Loisy Les écrits de 
saint Luc, ἃ propos d’un livre récent—Chronique bibliographique Ν]Π 
Religions de l’Asie Centrale: IX Islamisme : X Littérature de Ancien 
Testament et littérature rabbinique—/aits εἰ documents religieux 
contemporains. 


September—October 1913 (N.S. Vol. iv, No. 5). A. Lotsy Isis 
et Osiris—A. VANBECK La pénitence dans saint Cyprien—Chronigue 
bibliographique X11 Littérature de lAncien Testament et littérature 
rabbinique (suite): XIII Histoire et religion d’Israél: XIV Littérature 
du Nouveau Testament : XV Origines chrétiennes—/aits et documents 
religieux contemporains. 
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(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August 1913 (Vol. xiv, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
W. Branpt Der Spruch vom /umen internum P. WETTER Die 
Auffassung des Apostels Paulus vom Abendmahl—F. Prister Die 
zweimalige rémische Gefangenschaft und die spanische Reise des 
Apostels Paulus und der Schluss der Apostelgeschichte—D. PLoory 
Der Descensus ad inferos in Aphrahat und den Oden Salomos— 
A. Baumstark Alte und neue Spuren eines ausserkanonischen Evan- 
geliums (vielleicht des Agypterevangeliums)—H. Winpiscu Die johan- 
neische Weinregel—E. Ter-Minassiantz Zu des Treniius Erweis der 
apostolischen Verkiindigung—Miszellen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xcv, No. 3: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
Betser Zur Evangelienfrage—RiessLer Zur Geographic und Vélker- 
kunde des A. ‘T.—HArTBeRGER Instantius oder Priscillian?—W. Kocu 
Das Trienter Konzilsdekret de feccato originali—Rezensionen—Ana- 
lekten. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, June 1913 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Roupr Verfasser und Entstehungszeit der Cafita 
agendorum — DURRWAECHTER Die Hinrichtung Johann Sylvans — 
Analekten—Nachrichten. 


August 1913 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 3). Scnutz Der Einfluss der 
Gedanken Augustins iiber das Verhiltnis von ratio und fides in der 
Theologie des 8. und 9. Jahrhunderts—Scunitzer Zur Wahl Alexanders 
VI—Scnorneaum Die Brandenburgischen Theologen und das Maul- 
bronner Gespriich 1564—Analekten—Nachrichten. 


